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THIS SOIL SURVEY 


Turn to ‘‘Index to Soil Map Units’’ 
5 . Which lists the name of each map unit and the 
page where that map unit is described. 


See ‘‘Summary of Tables’’ (following the 
6. Contents) for location of additional data 
ona specific soil use, 


Consult ‘‘Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 


This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
7. agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or students; 


for specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, handicap, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1984. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1985. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1984. This survey was 
made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, and the County of Umatilla. 
It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the Umatilla County Soil and 
Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
If enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 


Cover: Waha and Rockly soils in cultivated areas on ridges; Bowlus and Buckcreek soils in 
draws. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Umatilla County Area. It contains predictions of soil behavior for 
selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent 
in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and 
the management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to ensure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


| aslauaes, 


Jack P. Kanalz 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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UMATILLA COUNTY AREA is in the northeastern part 
of Oregon. The survey area does not include any part of 
the Umatilla National Forest. It has a total area of about 
1,653,951 acres. Pendleton is the county seat of 
Umatilla County. The county has a population of about 
60,000, most of which is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon farming, ranching, food processing, or timber 
production. Umatilla County is one of the leading 
agricultural counties in Oregon. 

About 35 percent of the survey area is used for 
nonirrigated wheat or other small grain, about 35 percent 
is rangeland, about 15 percent is commercial woodland, 
and 5 percent is irrigated cropland. Nonirrigated and 
irrigated wheat produce nearly half of the county’s gross 
agricultural cash income. 

Soil scientists have determined that there are about 75 
different kinds of soil in the survey area. Each soil may 
have several different slope, texture, aspect, or other 
features. The soils range from coarse sand to heavy clay 
in texture and from voicanic ash that is low in fertility to 
deep loess that is high in fertility. Restricted soil depth, 
steepness of slope, and low rainfall are the main 
limitations for growing nonirrigated crops. 

An older survey, ‘‘Umatilla County Area, Oregon,” was 
published in 1948 (24). This earlier survey covers a part 
of the present survey. The present survey, however, 
updates the earlier survey and provides additional 
information and larger maps that show the soils in 
greater cetail. 


Descriptions, names, and delineations of soils in this 
soil survey do not fully agree with those on soil maps for 
adjacent survey areas. Differences are the result of 
better knowledge of soils, modifications in series 
concepts, intensity of mapping, or the extent of soils 
within the survey. 


General Nature of the Survey Area 


This section briefly discusses the history, agricultural 
development, physiography and geology, and climate in 
the survey area. 


History 


The Cayuse, Umatilla, and Walla Walla Indian tribes 
were inhabiting the survey area when the first white 
settlers arrived. Agricultural activities by these tribes 
consisted only of cultivating a few smail acreages of 
maize and other edible seed crops. Large herds of 
horses had been accumulated by some chiefs by the 
middle of the 19th century. The foothills of the Blue 
Mountains provided excellent grazing for these herds. 
The brush was burned to sustain growth of the lush 
bunchgrasses in this region. Hunting of big game animals 
and fishing for salmon and steelhead along the Umatilla 
and Columbia Rivers provided an ample supply of food 
for the tribes in the survey area. 


The first permanent white residents settled in Umatilla 
County after the opening of the Oregon Trail in 1843. In 
1847 an Indian mission was established near the present 
site of Pendleton. It was abandoned a few months later 
because of the hostility of the Indians. An Indian agency 
was established near Echo. Other settlements were 
started at the mouth of McKay Creek and near Umapine 
in the Walla Walla River Valley. Some of these 
settlements were destroyed during the Indian War of 
1855-57. In 1855 the United States Government set 
aside a reservation for the Cayuse, Walla Walla, and 
Umatilla Indians in the survey area. 

In 1861 gold was discovered near Boise, Idaho, and 
later gold was mined along the Powder River. 
Settlements were established along the Umatilla and 
Walla Walla Rivers to supply the miners, and these 
areas grew as mining activities increased. The settlers at 
this time were mainly interested in raising cattle and 
sheep and providing other food supplies. 

Nonirrigated farming was conducted on a small scale 
until the railroad was built in 1883. Farm acreage 
increased because of the ease of shipment by railroad 
and because of inventions such as the combine 
harvester and steam powered tractor. 

In 1879 some 45,000 acres was used for grain; by 
1909, 215,000 acres was being farmed. At the same 
time the number of sheep in the county was steadily 
decreasing. In 1880 more than 250,000 sheep were 
grazing on the rangelands of the county. The level of 
potato and fruit production throughout the first half of the 
century was only a small fraction of what it is today. 

After the turn of the century, most of the area to the 
east and northeast of Pendleton was used for annual 
grain production and the area to the west was farmed 
using a grain-fallow cropping system. Ranchers were 
forced to graze their cattle and sheep on soils not suited 
to growing grain. During World War [ and following it, 
many of these soils were cultivated, seeded, and later 
abandoned because they were not economical to farm. 

The towns established in the early 1900’s were built to 
serve the needs of the surrounding farms. Pendleton 
became an important shipping point for grain, lumber, 
and other products produced in the area. 


Agricultural Development 


Irrigation was initially used only on small acreages, 
commonly next to farmhouses, until large irrigation 
districts were organized in 1900. Several thousand acres 
was irrigated in the Walla Walla River Valley and around 
the towns of Hermiston and Stanfield. After the turn of 
the century crops such as fruit and small grain were 
grown. 

Several irrigation projects were completed in the early 
part of the century, which provided water for irrigating 
some 12,000 acres of arid sandy soils in the western 
part of the county. In 1903 the Westland Irrigation 
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District began delivering water. In 1908 the first water 
was delivered to the Hermiston Irrigation District from 
Cold Springs Reservoir. In 1917 the West Extension 
Irrigation District was formed, and in 1927 McKay 
Reservoir was completed (27). 

In the Walla Walla River Valley irrigation began in 
1862, and by 1891 about 2,500 acres of irrigated land 
was in production. By 1935 this figure had risen to 
11,000 acres. 

After World War Ji McNary Dam was built, along with a 
system of locks along the Columbia River; this enabled 
barges to carry large wheat shipments. Hydroelectric 
power was inexpensive, and in the late 1960’s extensive 
irrigation systems were planned that could pump large 
amounts of water to irrigate the many acres of arid 
sands along the Columbia River. With the development 
of the center pivot sprinkler system, large acreages of 
land could be irrigated quickly with little labor. From 1969 
to 1974 the irrigated acreage increased 30 percent 
countywide. In 1969 only 10 center pivot systems were 
in operation in the northern part of Umatilla, Morrow, and 
Gilliam Counties (77). In 1975 about 20 percent of the 
acreage in Umatilla County was irrigated with water from 
the Columbia River. The remaining area was irrigated by 
water from deep aquifers. The use of this ancient water 
has had to be controlled to prevent a drop in the 
permanent water table. 


Physiography and Geology 


The survey area is within four major land resource 
areas: The Columbia Basin, Columbia Plateau, Palouse 
and Nez Perce Prairies (foothills of the Blue Mountains), 
and Northern Rocky Mountains (Blue Mountains). 

The soils of the Columbia Basin are in gently sloping 
areas on terraces. They formed in old alluvial deposits 
that have been reworked by wind. Elevation ranges from 
250 feet to about 1,500 feet. 

The soils of the Columbia Plateau are on hills, in 
gently sloping areas on terraces, and on steep hillslopes 
that are mantled by windblown silt. Elevation ranges 
from about 500 to 3,100 feet. 

The soils on the foothills of the Blue Mountains are in 
genily sloping areas on ridgetops and in very steep 
areas on hillslopes. The Columbia River Basin has been 
uplifted, folded, and dissected by streams. Elevation 
ranges from 1,500 to 4,500 feet. 

The soils of the Blue Mountains are in gently sloping 
areas on plateaus and ridgetops and in very steep areas 
on hillslopes. They are mainly in an area of uplifted 
basalt, characterized by remnant plateaus. Ash 
deposited during past volcanic activity in the Cascades 
has accumulated in some areas. Elevation ranges from 
3,000 to 5,200 feet. 

The Blue Mountains have divided the survey area into 
three watersheds, which eventually drain into the 
Columbia River. The Umatilla River drains about 75 
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percent of the survey area. The Walla Walla River 
watershed drains the northern part of the survey area, 
and the North Fork of the John Day River drains the 
southern part. 


Climate 
By the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


The Rocky Mountains partly shield the survey area 
from strong arctic winds, so winters generally are not too 
severe, though cold. In summer winds from over the 
Pacific Ocean are partially blocked. Days are hot, but 
nights are fairly cool. Precipitation, except in 
mountainous areas, is scant in summer, but in many 
places it is adequate during the cooler parts of the year 
to produce nonirrigated small grain crops or range 
plants. The snowpack that accumulates at high 
elevations supplies irrigation water for intensive farming 
in some parts of the survey area. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area, as recorded at Hermiston and 
Pendleton, Oregon, for the period 1951-81 and at 
Meacham, Oregon, for the period 1951-75. Table 2 
shows probable dates of the first freeze in fall and the 
last freeze in spring. Table 3 provides data on length of 
the growing season. 

In winter the average temperatures at Hermiston, 
Meacham, and Pendleton are 35, 29, and 36 degrees F, 
respectively. The average daily minimum temperature is 
27 degrees at Hermiston, 23 degrees at Meacham, and 
29 degrees at Pendleton. The lowest temperature 
occurred at Hermiston on January 26, 1957, and is -31 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 60 
degrees at Meacham and 71 degrees at both Hermiston 
and Pendleton. The average daily maximum temperature 
is 73 degrees at Meacham and 85 degrees at both 
Pendleton and Hermiston. The highest recorded 
temperature occurred at Hermiston on August 5, 1961, 
and at Pendleton on August 4, 1961, and is 113 
degrees. 

Growing degrees days, shown in table 1, are 
equivalent to heat units. During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (40 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 9 inches at Hermiston, 
33 inches at Meacham, and 12 inches at Pendleton. Of 
this, 30 percent usually falls in April through September, 
which includes the growing season for most crops. The 
heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of record was 
3.36 inches at Hermiston on October 2, 1957. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 10 days each year, and 
most occur in summer. 


Average seasonal snowfall is 11 inches at Hermiston, 
146 inches at Meacham, and 18 inches at Pendleton. 
The greatest snow depth at any one time during the 
period of record was 50 inches at Meacham. On the 
average, Hermiston and Pendleton have 9 to 12 days 
with at least 1 inch of snow on the ground while 
Meacham has 65 days with at least 1 inch of snow on 
the ground, but the number of such days varies greatly 
from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 70 percent. The percentage of possible 
sunshine is 80 percent in summer and 25 percent in 
winter. The prevailing wind is from the southwest. 
Average windspeed is highest, 11 miles per hour, in 
spring. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils and miscellaneous areas in the survey area. The 
information includes a description of the soils and 
miscellaneous areas and their location and a discussion 
of their suitability, limitations, and management for 
specified uses. Soil scientists observed the steepness, 
length, and shape of the slopes; the general pattern of 
drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants; and the 
kinds of bedrock. They dug many holes to study the soil 
profile, which is the sequence of natural layers, or 
horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the surface 
down into the unconsolidated material in which the soil 
formed. The unconsolidated material is devoid of roots 
and other living organisms and has not been changed by 
other biologic activity. 

The soils and miscellaneous areas in the survey area 
are in an orderly pattern that is related to the geology, 
landforms, relief, climate, and natural vegetation of the 
area. Each kind of soil and miscellaneous area is 
associated with a particular kind or segment of the 
landscape. By observing the soils and miscellaneous 
areas in the survey area and relating their position to 
specific segments of the landscape, a soil scientist 
develops a concept or model of how they were formed. 
Thus, during mapping, this model enables the soil 
scientist to predict with considerable accuracy the kind 
of soil or miscellaneous area at a specific location on the 
landscape. 

Individual soils on the landscape commonly merge 
gradually onto one another as their characteristics 
gradually change. To construct an accurate map, 
however, soil scientists must determine the boundaries 
between the soils. They can observe only a limited 
number of soil profiles. Nevertheless, these 
observations, supplemented by an understanding of the 
soil-vegetation-landscape relationship, are sufficient to 


verify predictions of the kinds of soil in an area and to 
determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted color, texture, size, 
and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of rock 
fragments, distribution of plant roots, reaction, and other 
features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. Soil taxonomy, the system of taxonomic 
classification used in the United States, is based mainly 
on the kind and character of soil properties and the 
arrangement of horizons within the profile. After the soil 
scientists classified and named the soils in the survey 
area, they compared the individual soils with similar soils 
in the same taxonomic class in other areas so that they 
could confirm data and assemble additional data based 
on experience and research. 

While the soil survey was in progress, samples of 
some of the soils in the area were collected for 
laboratory analyses and for engineering tests. Soil 
scientists interpreted the data from these analyses and 
tests as well as the field-observed characteristics and 
the soil properties to determine the expected behavior of 
the soils under different uses. Interpretations for all of 
the soils were field tested through observation of the 
soils in different uses and under different levels of 
management. Some interpretations were modified to fit 
local conditions, and some new interpretations were 
developed to meet local needs. Data were assembled 
from other sources, such as research information, 
production records, and field experience of specialists. 
For example, data on crop yields under defined levels of 
management were assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot predict that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 


After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Soil Survey Procedures 


Most of the survey area was mapped on preliminary 
field sheets at a scale of 1:15,840, and then the 
information was transferred to orthophotoquads at a 
scale of 1:20,000. Cultural features were transferred 
from U.S. Geological Survey 7.5-minute topographic 
maps. Hillslopes generally were determined from contour 
intervals on topographic maps. 

Transects were used to map level soils in areas 
without easily predictable patterns, such as those on 
flood plains and terraces of eolian sand. Tonal patterns 
on aerial photos were used to predict some preliminary 
soil delineations. The extent and composition of each 
map unit were determined with line intercept transects. 
The transect lines and field samples were taken at 
regular intervals, usually crossing several delineations on 
a single geomorphic surface. The minimum size 
delineation is about 5 acres for strongly contrasting soils. 
Spot symbols are used for areas of contrasting soils or 
miscellaneous areas that are less than 5 acres in size or 
are described as inclusions in the map unit description. 

In areas used for small grain-fallow and annual 
cropping, traverses were used to establish the soil- 
landform models used in soil mapping. Photo 
interpretation and field investigation were of an intensity 
sufficient to detect 40-acre areas that needed 
significantly different management if used as nonirrigated 
cropland. 

The specifications for mapping in the rangeland and 
woodland areas were similar. No transects were done, 
and only half as many landform traverses were made as 
in the cropland areas. The minimum size of most 
mapped areas is about 100 acres, although smaller 
areas were mapped where the soils are strongly 
contrasting. 

Slope estimates were made from topographic maps. 
Photo interpretation of tonal patterns was used to 
delineate many of the map units in the rangeland and 
woodland areas. Tree density was used to determine the 
location of highly productive volcanic ash soils in the 
woodland areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils or miscellaneous 
areas and some minor soils or miscellaneous areas. It is 
named for the major soils or miscellaneous areas. The 
soils or miscellaneous areas making up one unit can 
occur in other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils or miscellaneous areas can be identified on 
the map. Likewise, areas that are not suitable can be 
identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 

The general map units in this survey have been 
grouped into general kinds of landscape for broad 
interpretive purposes. Each of the broad groups and the 
map units in each group are described in the following 
pages. 


Map Unit Descriptions 


Soils that formed in alluvium on flood plains and 
terraces 


This group consists of two map units. It makes up 
about 3 percent of the survey area. 


1. Powder-Umapine-Pedigo 


Deep, well drained to somewhat poorly drained soils that 
formed in silty alluvium; on flood plains and terraces 

This map unit has slopes of 0 to 3 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 500 to 900 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is about 9 to 12 inches. The mean annual 
air temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 195 days. 

This unit makes up about 1 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 37 percent Powder soils, 11 percent Umapine 
soils, and 8 percent Pedigo soils. Of minor extent are the 


rarely flooded Yakima and Esquaizel soils on flood plains 
and the Stanfield soils on terraces. 

The Powder soils are rarely flooded and well drained. 
They are on flood plains. The surface layer, subsoil, and 
substratum are silt loam. 

The Umapine soils are moderately well drained. They 
are on terraces. The surface layer is silt loam, the 
subsoil is very fine sandy loam, and the substratum is 
very fine sandy loam and silt loam. 

The Pedigo soils are rarely flooded and somewhat 
poorly drained. They are on flood plains. The surface 
layer and underlying material are silt loam. 

Most of this unit is used for irrigated crops such as 
alfalfa hay, corn, and small grain. 

The Powder and Umapine soils have few limitations. 
The Pedigo soils are limited by wetness and high content 
of sodium. 


2. Freewater-Hermiston-Xerofluvents 


Deep, excessively drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in alluvium; on flood plains 


This map unit has slopes of 0 to 3 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is mainly grasses, 
shrubs, and forbs. It is deciduous and coniferous trees in 
areas that have a high water table. Elevation is 700 to 
2,000 feet. The mean annual precipitation is about 11 to 
30 inches, the mean annual temperature is 45 to 54 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 110 to 
195 days. 

This unit makes up about 2 percent of the survey area. 
lt is about 23 percent Freewater soils, 19 percent 
Hermiston soils, and 15 percent Xerofluvents. Of minor 
extent are the rarely flooded Veazie soils, the Yakima 
and Onyx soils, and the Umapine soils on terraces. 

The Freewater soils are rarely flooded and somewhat 
excessively drained. They formed in alluvium. The 
surface layer is very cobbly loam, and the substratum is 
extremely gravelly sand. 

The Hermiston soils are rarely flooded and well 
drained. They formed in silty alluvium. The surface layer 
and subsoil are silt loam. 

Xerofluvents are frequently flooded and are somewhat 
poorly drained to excessively drained. They formed in 
alluvium. These soils vary in texture of the surface layer 
and rock fragment content. 


Most of this unit is used for irrigated crops such as 
tree fruit, alfalfa hay, and small grain. 

The Hermiston soils have few limitations. The 
Freewater soils are limited by a high content of rock 
fragments on the surface and in the profile, very rapid 
permeability, and low available water capacity. Cobbles 
on the surface interfere with tillage. The Xerofluvents are 
frequently flooded and are limited for most uses other 
than wildlife habitat and pasture. 


Soils that formed in eolian sand, loess, alluvium, and 
lacustrine sediment on terraces of the Columbia 
River 


This group consists of three map units. It makes up 
about 9 percent of the survey area. 


3. Quincy-Starbuck-Rock outcrop 


Deep and shallow, excessively drained and well drained 
soils that formed in eolian sand and loess, and Rock 
outcrop; on strath terraces 


This unit has slopes of 0 to 25 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 450 to 1,200 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is about 8 to 10 inches. The mean annual 
air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit makes up about 1 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 34 percent Quincy soils, 22 percent Starbuck 
soils, and 15 percent Rock outcrop. Of minor extent are 
the excessively drained Winchester and Quinton soils, 
the very steep Xeric Torriorthents, and the poorly 
drained Wanser soils in depressional areas. 

The Quincy soils are deep and excessively drained. 
They formed in eolian sand. The surface layer and 
substratum are fine sand and loamy fine sand. 

The Starbuck soils are shallow and well drained. They 
formed in eolian sand and loess. The surface layer is 
very fine sandy loam. The subsoil is fine sandy loam 
over bedrock. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed basalt 
intermingled with soils. 

Most of this unit is used as rangeland and pastureland. 
A few areas are used for recreational development. 
Some areas of the Starbuck soils are flood irrigated to 
increase production of forage. 

The main limitations for this unit are the hazard of soil 
blowing, depth to bedrock, steepness of slope, and low 
rainfall. In rangeland areas heavy use can significantly 
reduce forage production and increase the risk of soil 
blowing. 


4. Quincy-Winchester-Burbank 


Deep, excessively drained soils that formed in eolian 
sand and gravelly alluvium; on terraces 

This unit has slopes of 0 to 25 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
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forbs. Elevation is 300 to 1,500 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is about 8 to 10 inches. The mean annual 
air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit makes up about 4 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 46 percent Quincy soils, 15 percent 
Winchester soils, and 12 percent Burbank soils. Of minor 
extent are the poorly drained Wanser soils in 
depressional areas, the well drained Adkins soils, and 
areas of Dune land. 

The Quincy soils formed in eolian sand and gravelly 
alluvium. The surface layer and substratum are fine sand 
and loamy fine sand. Some areas have a gravelly 
substratum. 

The Winchester soils formed in eolian sand. The 
surface layer and substratum are sand. 

The Burbank soils formed in eolian sand and gravelly 
alluvium. The surface layer is loamy fine sand. The 
substratum is extremely gravelly sand. 

Most of this unit is used for irrigated crops such as 
corn, Irish potatoes, small grain, and alfalfa hay. Center 
pivot irrigation is most commonly used to provide light 
and frequent application of water and nutrients. Some 
areas are used for small grain-fallow cropping and as 
rangeland. 

The soils in this unit are limited by low natural fertility, 
low available water capacity, rapid permeability, and the 
hazard of soil blowing. Low rainfall is a limitation in areas 
of rangeland and nonirrigated cropland. 


5. Adkins-Sagehill-Quincy 


Deep, well drained and excessively drained soils that 
formed in eolian sand, gravelly alluvium, and lacustrine 
sediment; on terraces 


This unit has slopes of 0 to 25 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is mainly grasses, 
shrubs, and forbs. Elevation is 400 to 1,100 feet. The 
mean annual precipitation is about 8 to 10 inches. The 
mean annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and 
the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit makes up about 4 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 44 percent Adkins soils, 19 percent Sagehill 
soils, and 15 percent Quincy soils. Of minor extent are 
moderately deep Taunton soils on high terraces, 
Kimberly soils, and Xerofluvents on flood plains. 

The Adkins soils are well drained. They formed in 
eolian sand and gravelly alluvium. The surface layer, 
subsoil, and substratum are fine sandy loam. Some 
areas have a gravelly substratum. 

The Sagehill soils are well drained. They formed in 
lacustrine sediment mantled by eolian sand. The surface 
layer and subsoil are fine sandy loam. The substratum is 
very fine sandy loam and silt loam. 

The Quincy soils are excessively drained. They formed 
in eolian sand and gravelly alluvium. The surface layer 
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and substratum are fine sand and loamy fine sand. 
Some areas have a gravelly substratum. 

Most of this unit is used for irrigated crops such as 
corn, alfalfa hay, small grain, and Irish potatoes. Center 
pivot irrigation is most commonly used to provide light 
and frequent applications of water and nutrients. Some 
areas are used for small grain-fallow cropping and as 
rangeland. 

This unit is limited by low natural fertility, low available 
water capacity, and a hazard of soil blowing. Low rainfall 
is a limitation in areas of rangeland and nonirrigated 
cropland. 


Soils that formed in loess, lacustrine sediment, and 
alluvium on hills, terraces, fan terraces, and 
piedmonts 


This group consists of six map units. It makes up 
about 33 percent of the survey area. 


6. Shano-Burke 


Deep and moderately deep, well drained soils that 
formed in loess overlying lacustrine sediment and 
cemented alluvium; on fan terraces 

This unit has slopes of 1 to 40 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 650 to 1,500 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is about 8 to 10 inches. The mean annual 
air temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 


This unit makes up about 6 percent of the survey area. 


It is about 69 percent Shano soils and 21 percent Burke 
soils. Of minor extent are the moderately deep Prosser 
soils, the shallow Lickskillet soils, and the Kimberly soils 
on flood piains. 

The Shano soils are deep. They formed in loess 
overlying lacustrine sediment. The surface layer is very 
fine sandy loam and coarse silt loam. The subsoil and 
substratum are coarse silt loam. 

The Burke soils are moderately deep. They formed in 
loess overlying cemented alluvium. The surface layer 
and subsoil are coarse silt loam. The substratum is silt 
loam over a hardpan. 

Most of this unit is used for small grain-fallow 
cropping. A few areas are used for irrigated crops such 
as corn, alfalfa hay, small grain, and Irish potatoes. 
Areas not cropped are used as rangeland. 

This unit is limited by the hazard of water erosion, low 
rainfall, and the hazard of soil blowing. The Burke soils 
are also limited by the depth to a hardpan. 


7. Ritzville 


Deep, well drained soils that formed in loess; on hills 


This unit has slopes of 0 to 50 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is about 10 to 12 inches, the mean annual 


air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 150 to 170 days. 

This unit makes up about 8 percent of the survey area. 
lt is about 70 percent Ritzville soils. Of minor extent are 
the moderately deep Mikkalo soils, the shallow Lickskillet 
soils, the deep Nansene soils, and the moderately deep 
Willis soils. 

The Ritzville soils have a surface layer of very fine 
sandy loam and silt loam. The subsoil and substratum 
are silt loam. 

Most of this unit is used for small grain-fallow 
cropping. A few areas are used for irrigated crops such 
as corn, alfalfa hay, small grain, and potatoes. Areas not 
cropped are used as rangeland. 

The main limitations of this unit are low rainfall if 
nonirrigated crops are grown and the hazards of soil 
blowing and water erosion. 


8. Oliphant-Ellisforde 


Deep, well drained soils that formed in loess overlying 
lacustrine sediment; on terraces 


This unit has slopes of 0 to 25 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 500 to 1,500 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 8 to 16 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 135 to 190 days. 

This unit makes up about 1 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 36 percent Oliphant soils and 34 percent 
Ellisforde soils. Of minor extent are the eroded Oliphant 
and Ellisforde soils on shoulder slopes and the 
Esquatzel, Kimberly, Hermiston, and Freewater soils on 
flood plains. 

The Oliphant soils have a surface layer and subsoil of 
silt loam and a substratum of gravelly silt loam. 

The Ellisforde soils have a surface layer and subsoil of 
silt loam and a substratum of laminated silt. 

Most of this unit is used for irrigated crops such as 
small grain, peas, and alfalfa seed. Some areas are used 
for growing tree fruit and nonirrigated small grain. 

This unit is limited mainly by low rainfall in areas used 
for nonirrigated cropping and by the hazard of water 
erosion in the steeper areas. 


9. Walla Walla 


Deep, well drained, soils that formed in loess; on hills 


This unit has slopes of 1 to 40 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,300 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 12 to 15 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is about 50 to 53 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is 135 to 170 days. 

This unit makes up about 14 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 87 percent Walla Walla soils. Of minor 
extent are the moderately deep Anderly soils, the 


shallow Lickskillet soils, the deep Nansene soils, and the 
Hermiston soils on flood plains. 

The Walla Walla soils have a surface layer, subsoil, 
and substratum of silt loam. 

Most of this unit is used for small grain-fallow 
cropping. A few areas are used for irrigated crops such 
as alfalfa hay and small grain. Areas not cropped are 
used as rangeland. 

This unit is limited mainly by the hazard of water 
erosion in the steeper areas and by low rainfall in areas 
of nonirrigated cropland. 


10. Pilot Rock 


Moderately deep, well drained soils that formed in loess 
overlying cemented alluvium; on fan terraces 


This unit has slopes of 1 to 40 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,100 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 140 to 165 days. 

This unit makes up about 3 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 70 percent Pilot Rock soils. Of minor extent 
are Entic Durochrepts, shallow soils overlying cemented 
gravelly alluvium, deep McKay soils on alluvial fans, 
moderately deep Anderly soils, and deep Walla Walla 
soils on hills. 

The Pilot Rock soils have a surface layer and subsoil 
of silt loam over a hardpan. 

Most of the area within this unit is used for small grain- 
fallow cropping. Some areas are used for irrigated crops 
such as alfalfa hay and small grain. 

This unit is limited mainly by depth to a hardpan, low 
rainfall in areas of nonirrigated cropland, and the hazard 
of water erosion in the steeper areas. 


11. McKay 


Deep, well drained soils that formed in loess overlying 
old alluvium, on fan piedmonts 

This unit has slopes of 0 to 5 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 1,450 to 1,900 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 14 to 18 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 48 to 52 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 140 to 160 days. 

This unit makes up about 1 percent of the survey area. 
It is 95 percent McKay soils. Of minor extent are the 
Hermiston and Veazie soils on flood plains. 

The McKay soils have a surface layer of silt loam. The 
subsoil is silty clay loam, and the substratum is gravelly 
silt loam and gravelly loam. 

Nearly all of this unit is used for small grain-fallow 
cropping. 

This unit is limited mainly by a slowly permeable 
subsoil, low rainfall in areas of nonirrigated cropland, and 
the hazard of water erosion. 
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Soils that formed in loess, colluvium, and alluvium 
on hills 


This group consists of two map units. It makes up 
about 10 percent of the survey area. 


12. Condon-Lickskillet 


Moderately deep and shallow, well drained soils that 
formed in loess and colluvium; on ridges and hillslopes 


This unit has slopes of 1 to 70 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,400 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 10 to 14 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 47 to 52 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 125 to 165 days. 

This unit makes up about 4 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 55 percent Condon soils and 18 percent 
Lickskillet soils. Of minor extent are the very shallow 
Bakeoven and Condon soils on ridges, the deep 
Nansene and Cantala soils, and Kimberly soils on flood 
plains. 

The Condon soils are moderately deep. They formed 
in loess on ridges. The surface layer and subsoil are silt 
loam over basalt. 

The Lickskillet soils are shallow. They formed in loess 
and colluvium on hillslopes. The surface layer is very 
stony loam. The subsoil is very gravelly loam over basalt. 

Most of this unit is used for small grain-fallow cropping 
and as rangeland. 

The main limitations are depth to bedrock, steepness 
of slope in some areas, low rainfall in areas of 
nonirrigated cropland, and the hazard of water erosion. 


13. Morrow-Lickskillet 


Moderately deep and shallow, well drained soils that 
formed in loess, colfuvium, and alluviurn; on ridges and 
hillslopes 

This unit has slopes of 1 to 70 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 2,000 to 3,100 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 13 to 16 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 46 to 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 110 to 150 days. 

This unit makes up about 6 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 60 percent Morrow soils and 17 percent 
Lickskillet soils. Of minor extent are the very shallow 
Bakeoven and Morrow soils on ridges, the deep Cantala 
soils, the moderately deep Wrentham soils, the deep 
Rugg soils on terraces, and the deep Hermiston soils on 
flood piains. 

The Morrow soils are moderately deep. They formed in 
loess and old alluvium on ridges. The surface layer is silt 
loam, the subsoil is silty clay loam, and the substratum is 
silt loam and silty clay loam over basalt. 

The Lickskillet soils are shallow. They formed in loess 
and colluvium on hillslopes. The surface layer is very 
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stony loam, and the subsoil is very gravelly loam over 
basalt. 

Most of this unit is used for small grain-fallow cropping 
and as rangeland. 

The main limitations are the depth to bedrock, 
steepness of slope in some areas, low rainfall for 
nonirrigated cropping, and the hazard of water erosion. 


Soils that formed in loess, residuum, and colluvium 
on the foothills of the Blue Mountains 


This group consists of four map units. It makes up 
about 20 percent of the survey area. 


14. Athena 


Deep, well drained soils that formed in loess; on hills 


This unit has slopes of 1 to 12 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 1,500 to 2,300 feet. The mean annual 
Precipitation is 15 to 20 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 48 to 52 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 130 to 190 days. 

This unit makes up about 4 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 82 percent Athena soils. Of minor extent are 
the deep Mondovi and Pedigo soils on flood plains and 
the moderately deep Waha soils. 

The Athena soils have a surface layer, subsoil, and 
substratum of silt loam. 

Most of this unit is used for annual cropping of small 
grain and peas. A few areas are used for irrigated crops 
such as alfalfa hay, small grain, and row crops. The main 
limitation is the hazard of water erosion in the steeper 
areas. 


15. Gwin-Gurdane-Rockly 


Very shallow to moderately deep, well drained soils that 
formed in loess, residuum, and colluvium; on hills and 
tages 

This unit has slopes of 0 to 70 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 1,600 to 4,500 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 16 to 25 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 45 to 49 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 100 to 150 days. 

This unit makes up about 6 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 29 percent Gwin soils, 13 percent Gurdane 
soils, and 10 percent Rockly soils. Of minor extent are 
the shallow Gwinly soils, the deep Bowlus soils, the 
moderately deep Buckcreek soils, Umatilla soils, and 
deep Kahler soils. 

The Gwin soils are shallow. They formed in loess, 
residuum, and colluvium in areas on hillslopes. The 
surface layer is very cobbly silt loam, and the subsoil is 
very cobbly silty clay loam over basalt. 

The Gurdane soils are moderately deep. They formed 
in loess and residuum on ridges and hills. The surface 


layer is silty clay loam. The subsoil is silty clay loam and 
very cobbly clay over basalt. 

The Rockly soils are very shallow. They formed in 
loess and residuum on ridges. The surface layer and 
substratum are very cobbly loam over basalt. 

Most of this unit is used as rangeland. A few areas are 
used for small grain-fallow cropping. 

The main limitations are steepness of slope, depth to 
bedrock, rock fragment content, and the slow 
permeability of the subsoil. 


16. Waha-Palouse-Gwin 


Shallow to deep, well drained soils that formed in loess, 
residuum, and colfuvium; on ridges and hills 


This unit has slopes of 1 to 70 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, 
forbs, and scattered deciduous and coniferous trees. 
Elevation is 1,600 to 3,700 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 18 to 25 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 46 to 51 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 115 to 160 days. 

This unit makes up about 4 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 26 percent Waha soils, 20 percent Palouse 
soils, and 20 percent Gwin soils. Of minor extent are 
shallow Gwinly soils, Umatilla soils, deep Kahler and 
Bowlus soils, very shallow Rockly and Waha soils on 
ridgetops, and Veazie and Mondovi soils on flood plains 
(fig. 1). 

The Waha soils are moderately deep. They formed in 
loess and residuum on ridges and hills. The surface layer 
is silty clay loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam and 
gravelly silty clay loam over basalt. 

The Palouse soils are deep. They formed in loess on 
hills. The surface layer and subsoil are silt loam. 

The Gwin soils are shallow. They formed in loess, 
residuum, and colluvium on hillslopes. The surface layer 
is very cobbly silt loam. The subsoil is very cobbly silty 
clay loam over basalt. 

This unit is used for annual cropping of small grain and 
peas and as rangeland. 

The main limitations are steepness of slope, depth to 
bedrock, rock fragment content in some areas, and the 
hazard of water erosion. 


17. Gurdane-Gwinly 


Moderately deep and shallow, well drained soils that 
formed in loess, residuum, and colluvium; on ridges and 
hillslopes 

This unit has slopes of 0 to 45 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
forbs. Elevation is 1,600 to 4,500 feet. The mean annual 
precipitation is 16 to 25 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is 45 to 49 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 100 to 130 days. 
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Figure 1.—Pattern of soils and parent material in general soil map unit 16. 


This unit makes up about 6 percent of the survey area. the moderately deep Buckcreek soils, the very shallow 
It is about 48 percent Gurdane soils and 19 percent Rockly soils, and the deep Tutuilla soils in basins. 
Gwinly soils. Of minor extent are the shallow Gwin soils, The Gurdane soils are moderately deep. They formed 


in loess and residuum on ridges and hillslopes. The 
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surface layer is silty clay loam, and the subsoil is silty 
clay loam and very cobbly clay over basalt. 

The Gwinly soils are shatlow. They formed in loess, 
residuum, and colluvium in steep areas on hillslopes. 
The surface layer is very cobbly silt loam, and the 
subsoil is very cobbly silty clay loam and clay over 
basalt. 

Most of this unit is used for small grain-fallow cropping 
and as rangeland. 

The main limitations are the depth to bedrock, the 
slow permeability of the subsoil, steepness of slope in 
some areas, and the hazard of water erosion. 


Soils that formed in loess, volcanic ash, and 
residuum on plateaus and hills of the Blue Mountains 


This group consists of three map units. It makes up 
about 13 percent of the survey area. 


18. Cowsly-Thatuna 


Deep, moderately well drained soils that formed in loess 
and residuum; on plateaus 


This unit has slopes of 1 to 20 percent. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is grasses, shrubs, and 
foros and an overstory of coniferous trees. Elevation is 
2,400 to 4,000 feet. The mean annual precipitation is 18 
to 30 inches, the mean annual air temperature is 42 to 
48 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 60 to 130 
days. 

This unit makes up about 1 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 45 percent Cowsly soils and 18 percent 
Thatuna soils. Of minor extent are the shallow Gwin soils 
and the deep Umatilla and Kahler soils. 

The Cowsly soils have a surface layer of silt loam, a 
subsoil of silty clay loam, and a buried subsoil of silty 
clay. 

The Thatuna soils have a surface layer of silt loam 
and a buried subsoil of silty clay loam. 

Most of this unit is used for annual cropping of small 
grain and peas. Some areas are used for hay and 
pasture. A few areas are used for timber production. 

This unit is limited by a perched water table in spring, 
slow permeability of the subsoil, and the hazard of water 
erosion. 


19. Tolo-Klicker 


Deep and moderately deep, well drained soils that 
formed in volcanic ash, loess, and residuum; on plateaus 
and hillslopes 

This unit has slopes of 2 to 40 percent slopes. The 
native vegetation is grasses, shrubs, and forbs with an 
overstory of coniferous trees. Elevation is 3,000 to 5,000 
feet. The mean annual precipitation is 17 to 45 inches, 
the mean annual air temperature is 40 to 45 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is 30 to 100 days. 

This unit makes up about 7 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 62 percent Tolo soils and 12 percent Klicker 
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soils. Of minor extent are the moderately deep Albee 
soils, the shallow Anatone soils, the very shallow Bocker 
soils, the deep Umatilla and Kahler soils, the deep, 
moderately well drained Cowsly soils, and Helter soils. 

The Tolo soils are deep. They formed in volcanic ash 
over a buried soil. The surface layer, subsoil, and buried 
subsoil are silt loam. 

The Klicker soils are moderately deep. They formed in 
loess and residuum. The surface layer is silt loam and 
very stony silt loam, and the subsoil is very cobbly silty 
clay loam over basalt. 

Most of this unit is used for timber production and 
livestock grazing. 

This unit is limited by the hazards of soil compaction, 
soil displacement, and water erosion. In addition, the 
Klicker soils are limited by depth to bedrock and rock 
fragment content. 


20. Anatone-Klicker-Tolo 


Shallow to deep, well drained soils that formed in loess, 
residuum, and volcanic ash; on plateaus and hillslopes 


This unit has slopes of 2 to 40 percent. The native 
vegetation is grasses, shrubs, and forbs. The Klicker 
soils have an overstory of coniferous trees. Elevation is 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. The mean annual precipitation is 17 
to 30 inches, the mean annual air temperature is 40 to 
45 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 30 to 100 
days. 

This unit makes up about 5 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 30 percent Anatone soils, 26 percent Klicker 
soils, and 16 percent Tolo soils. Of minor extent are the 
moderately deep Albee soils, the deep Hankins soils on 
terraces, and the Umatilla and Kahler soils. 

The Anatone soils are shallow. They formed in loess 
and residuum. The surface layer is very cobbly silt loam, 
and the subsoil is extremely cobbly loam over basalt. 

The Klicker soils are moderately deep. They formed in 
loess and residuum. The surface layer is silt loam and 
very stony silt loam, and the subsoil is very cobbly silty 
clay loam over basalt. 

The Tolo soils are deep. They formed in volcanic ash 
over a buried soil. The surface layer, subsoil, and buried 
subsoil are silt loam. 

Most of this unit is used for livestock grazing. A few 
areas are used for timber production. 

This unit is limited by the hazards of soil compaction 
and water erosion. In addition, the Anatone and Klicker 
soils are limited by depth to bedrock and rock fragment 
content. 


Soils that formed in loess and tuffaceous sediment 
on terraces of the Blue Mountains 


This group consists of one map unit. It makes up 
about 3 percent of the survey area. 
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21. Bridgecreek-Hankins 


Moderately deep and deep, well drained soils that 
formed in loess overlying tuffaceous sediment on 
terraces 


This unit has slopes of 1 to 35 percent. The native 
vegetation is grasses, shrubs, and forbs. The Hankins 
soils have an overstory of coniferous trees. Elevation is 
3,300 to 4,300 feet. The mean annual precipitation is 15 
to 25 inches, the mean annual air temperature is 40 to 
45 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 50 to 100 
days. 

This unit makes up about 3 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 50 percent Bridgecreek soils and 20 percent 
Hankins soils. Of minor extent are the poorly drained and 
moderately well drained Silvies and Winom soils in 
basins, the moderately deep Klicker soils, the deep Tolo 
soils, and the very shallow Bocker soils. 

The Bridgecreek soils are moderately deep. The 
surface layer is silt loam, the subsoil is silty clay loam 
over clay, and the substratum is tuffaceous sediment. 

The Hankins soils are deep. The surface layer is silt 
loam, the subsoil is silty clay loam over clay, and the 
substratum is clay loam over tuffaceous sediment. 

Most of this unit is used as rangeland. A few areas are 
used for timber production. This unit is limited mainly by 
the slow permeability of the subsoil and substratum and 
the hazards of soil displacement, soil compaction, and 
water erosion. 


Soils that formed in loess, colluvium, and residuum 
on hills of the Blue Mountains 


This group consists of one map unit. It makes up 
about 9 percent of the survey area. 


22. Gwin-Umatilla-Kahler 


Shallow and deep, well drained soils that formed in 
colluvium, residuum, and loess; on hillslopes 

This unit has slopes of 35 to 70 percent. The native 
vegetation is grasses, shrubs, and forbs with an 
overstory of coniferous trees. Elevation is 2,000 to 5,000 
feet. The mean annual precipitation is 15 to 45 inches, 
the mean annual air temperature is 40 to 47 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is 30 to 120 days. 

This unit makes up about 9 percent of the survey area. 
It is about 35 percent Gwin soils, 18 percent Umatilla 
soils, and 10 percent Kahler soils. Of minor extent are 
the moderately deep Klicker and Buckcreek soils, the 
deep Tolo soils, and Xerofluvents on flood plains. 

The Gwin soils are shallow. They formed in colluvium, 
residuum, and loess on south-facing slopes. The surface 
layer is very cobbly silt loam, and the subsoil is very 
cobbly silty clay loam over basalt. 

The Umatilla soils are deep. They formed in colluvium 
and loess on north-facing slopes. The surface layer is 
loam, and the subsoil is very cobbly clay loam. 
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The Kahler soils are deep. They formed in colluvium 
and loess on north-facing slopes. The surface layer is silt 
loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam and cobbly silty 
clay loam. 

Most of this unit is used for timber production and as 
rangeland. 

The main limitations are the steepness of slope, depth 
to bedrock, rock fragment content, and the hazards of 
soil displacement, soil compaction, and water erosion. 


Broad Land Use Considerations 


The general soil map units can be roughly divided 
according to several agricultural uses. These include 
irrigated cropping, small grain-fallow cropping, annual 
cropping, rangeland, and woodland (fig. 2). 

The main limitations for agricultural uses are low 
rainfall in areas of nonirrigated cropland, depth to 
bedrock or a cemented pan, hazard of flooding, 
droughtiness, hazard of soil blowing, hazard of water 
erosion, and steepness of slope. Nearly half of the 
survey area is used for cultivated crops. The rest is 
mainly rangeland and woodland. Only a small part of the 
survey area is used for urban development. Much of the 
survey area has good potential for many different kinds 
of wildlife habitat and recreational uses. 

The sandy soils in general soil map units 3, 4, and & 
generally are not suited to nonirrigated cropping because 
of low available water capacity and low rainfall. Units 4 
and 5 make up about 8 percent of the survey area. They 
are limited for irrigated cropping by low natural fertility, 
low available water capacity, rapid permeability, and a 
high hazard of soil blowing. Because of the high water 
intake rate of the soils in these units, they commonly are 
irrigated by center pivot systems. 

Most of the soils of the Columbia Plateau that are 
irrigated, such as those in general soil map units 1 and 
2, are on flood plains. The soils in these units have 
contrasting uses and limitations. In unit 1, the Powder 
and Pedigo soils occur in the Echo Meadow area and 
along the Umatilla River and Butter Creek flood plains. 
The Pedigo soils are limited by a seasonal high water 
table and high content of sodium. They are used for hay 
and pasture. The Powder soils have few limitations and 
are used for irrigated crops. 

In map unit 2, the Freewater soils in the Milton- 
Freewater area are used for fruit tree orchards. These 
soils are limited by a large number of rock fragments on 
the surface and in the soil, rapid permeability, and low 
available water capacity. The cobbles on the surface of 
the Freewater soils interfere with normal tillage 
operations. The Hermiston soils and Xerofluvents in unit 
2 are on flood plains throughout the survey area. The 
Hermiston soils have few limitations and are used for 
irrigated crops. The Xerofluvents are frequently flooded 
and are limited for development. 
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Figure 2.—Map of broad land uses of the survey area. 
Unit 8 is on old terraces above the flood plain in the Most small grain-fallow cropping is conducted in map 
Milton-Freewater area. This unit is used for irrigated units 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, on the Columbia 


crops and has few limitations for this use. Plateau. The highest yields are obtained in the deep 
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loess area north of Pendleton. The largest of the map 
units in this area is unit 9, which makes up about 13 
percent of the survey area. Units 12 and 13 include 
rangeland soils on steep, south-facing hillsides. Because 
of low rainfall, a small grain-fallow cropping system is 
used on the Columbia Plateau to conserve soil moisture. 
Water erosion is a hazard on most of the soils on the 
Columbia Plateau. 

Annual cropping is practiced in general map units 14, 
16, and 18, in the northeastern part of the survey area 
and on the foothills of the Blue Mountains. Unit 14 is 
annually cropped and has few limitations. Even under 
nonirrigated conditions, this unit can be as productive as 
many of the soils that are irrigated in the survey area. 
Other areas used for annual cropping include units 16 
and 18. Unit 16 is an area of steep slopes, where depth 
of loess varies with aspect. The soils in unit 18 have a 
perched water table in spring and a slowly permeable 
subsoil. 

Map units 15 and 17, which are in the foothills of the 
Blue Mountains, are predominantly rangeland. Both of 
these units are limited for agricultural use by depth to 
bedrock, rock fragment content, slowly permeable 
subsoil, and steepness of slope. 

General soil map units 19, 20, 21, and 22 include deep 
soils that receive sufficient rainfall to support coniferous 
trees. About 15 percent of the survey area supports 
commercial woodland; some of the potentially most 
productive timbered soils are in the Tollgate and 
Meacham areas. Unit 19 is used primarily for timber 
production, but some areas of woodland are grazed. The 
deep Tolo soils have few limitations and are among the 
more productive timbered soils in the Blue Mountains. 
The moderately deep Klicker soils are limited by 
restricted soil depth and rock fragment content. Most 
timbered soils are susceptible to soil compaction and 
displacement by harvesting equipment. Water erosion is 
a hazard in areas where the plant cover has been 
removed. 

General soil map units 20 and 21 are predominantly 
rangeland. These units are in the Ukiah area. The 
Anatone soils in unit 20 are shallow rangeland soils. The 
Bridgecreek soils are moderately deep rangeland soils 
that are limited by a slowly permeable subsoil. The 


Hankins soils are forested and are limited by a slowly 
permeable subsoil and substratum. 

In general soil map unit 22, the deep Umatilla and 
Kahler soils are forested and are on north-facing 
hillsides. The shallow Gwin soils are used as rangeland 
and are on south-facing hillsides. Unit 22 is limited by 
steepness af slope and depth to bedrock. 

Less than 0.25 percent of the survey area is classified 
as urban or built-up land, most of which is in the 
Hermiston, Pendleton, and Milton-Freewater areas. Many 
of the limitations for urban development are similar to 
those for agricultural use. Agricultura! soils do not always 
make the best foundation material or fill for 
embankments, dikes, and levees. Foundation strength, 
slippage, frost action, seepage, and piping limitations 
apply on most of the soils. Detailed mapping should be 
used to determine the specific limitations within an area. 
Many of these limitations can be overcome by design. 

The sandy soils in the Columbia Basin are limited by a 
hazard of soil blowing, seepage, and piping. The loess 
soils on the Columbia Plateau generally have low 
strength for foundation and roadfill material, high frost 
action potential, and seepage and piping limitations. 
Because of slope, many soils in the Columbia Basin and 
Plateau areas are limited for urban development. 

Generally, the soils on the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains and on the Blue Mountains are limited for 
urban development by steepness of slope, low strength, 
and moderate to high shrink-swell potential. 

Recreational development on the soils in the survey 
area is limited by many of the same restrictive features 
as those that limit agricultural and urban development. 
Recreational activities such as hunting are related to the 
suitability of the soils as habitat for woodland, rangeland, 
and wetland wildlife. 

The potential native plant community determines the 
wildlife habitat suitability rating. The droughty soils of the 
Columbia Basin have fair to poor suitability for rangeland 
wildlife habitat. Generally, the rangeland habitat on the 
soils of the Columbia Plateau and the foothills of the 
Blue Mountains is good. Grazeable woodland areas of 
the Blue Mountains have good suitability for rangeland 
and woodland habitat. Soils that have a seasonal high 
water table generally have fair suitability for wetland 
habitat. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 


The map units delineated on the detailed maps at the 
back of this survey represent the soils or miscellaneous 
areas in the survey area. The map unit descriptions in 
this section, along with the maps, can be used to 
determine the suitability and potential of a unit for 
specific uses. They also can be used to plan the 
management needed for those uses. More information 
on each map unit is given under “Use and Management 
of the Soils.” 

A map unit delineation on a map represents an area 
dominated by one or more major kinds of soil or 
miscellaneous areas. A map unit is identified and named 
according to the taxonomic classification of the dominant 
soils or miscellaneous areas. Within a taxonomic class 
there are precisely defined limits for the properties of the 
soils. On the landscape, however, the soils and 
miscellaneous areas are natural phenomena, and they 
have the characteristic variability of all natural 
phenomena. Thus, the range of some observed 
properties may extend beyond the limits defined for a 
taxonomic class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic 
class rarely, if ever, can be mapped without including 
areas of other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every 
map unit is made up of the soils or miscellaneous areas 
for which it is named and some “included” areas that 
belong to other taxonomic classes. 

Most included soils have properties similar to those of 
the dominant soil or soils in the map unit, and thus they 
do not affect use and management. These are called 
noncontrasting, or similar, inclusions. They may or may 
not be mentioned in the map unit description. Other 
included soils and miscellaneous areas, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or to require different management. These are called 
contrasting, or dissimilar, inclusions. They generally are 
in small areas and could not be mapped separately 
because of the scale used. Some small areas of strongly 
contrasting soils or miscellaneous areas are identified by 
a special symbol on the maps. The included areas of 
contrasting soils or miscellaneous areas are mentioned 
in the map unit descriptions. A few included areas may 
not have been observed, and consequently they are not 
mentioned in the descriptions, especially where the 
pattern was so complex that it was impractical to make 
enough observaiions to identify all the soils and 
miscellaneous areas on the landscape. 


The presence of included areas in a map unit in no 
way diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the data. 
The objective of mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes but rather to separate the landscape 
into segments that have similar use and management 
requirements. The delineation of such landscape 
segments on the map provides sufficient information for 
the development of resource plans, but if intensive use 
of small areas is planned, onsite investigation to 
precisely define and locate the soils and miscellaneous 
areas is needed. 

An identifying symbol precedes the map unit name in 
the map unit descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the unit and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying layers, all the soils of a 
series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying layers. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into so// 
phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Walla Walla silt loam, 1 to 7 
percent slopes, is one of several phases in the Walla 
Walla series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils or miscellaneous areas. These map units are 
complexes or associations. 

A complex consists of two or more soils or 
miscellaneous areas in such an intricate pattern or in 
such small areas that they cannot be shown separately 
on the maps. The pattern and proportion of the soils or 
miscellaneous areas are somewhat similar in all areas. 
Condon-Bakeoven complex, 2 to 20 percent slopes, is 
an example. 

An association is made up of two or more 
geographically associated soils or miscellaneous areas 
that are shown as one unit on the maps. Because of 
present or anticipated uses of the map units in the 
survey area, it was not considered practical or necessary 
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to map the soils or miscellaneous areas separately. The 
pattern and relative proportion of the soils or 
miscellaneous areas are somewhat similar. Tolo-Klicker 
association, 3 to 15 percent slopes, is an example. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Rock outcrop is an example. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of Tables’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils or 
miscellaneous areas. 


Map Unit Descriptions 


1B—Adkins fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on strath terraces of the 
Columbia River. It formed in eolian sand. Elevation is 
250 to 1,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 
to 10 inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 to 
54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is light brownish gray and 
pale brown fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, gravelly 
substratum, soils; Adkins, wet, soils; and Quincy and 
Taunton soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are similar to this Adkins soil but have a substratum of 
loamy fine sand below a depth of 40 inches and Adkins 
soils that have slopes of 5 to 20 percent. Included areas 
make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Adkins soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 8 to 11 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as Irish potatoes, small grain, corn for grain and 
silage, and alfalfa hay. Among the other crops grown are 
mint, watermelons, and asparagus. Some areas are used 
for nonirrigated small grain, pasture, homesite 
development, rangeland, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems are suited to this unit. If furrow or corrugation 
irrigation is used, water should be applied at frequent 
intervals and runs should be short. To avoid 
overirrigating and leaching of plant nutrients, applications 
of irrigation water should be adjusted to the available 
water capacity, the water intake rate, and the crop 
needs. Because the soil in this unit is droughty, 
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applications of irrigation water should be light and 
frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures in 
irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch 
erosion (fig. 3). 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Peking 
cotoneaster. 

if this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
low rainfall. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control soil 
blowing. Other practices that can be used to control soil 
blowing and conserve moisture include seeding early in 
fall, performing minimum tillage, and stripcropping. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist can result 
in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, or 
excessive erosion. 

Border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation systems 
are suited to this unit. Water should be applied in 
amounts large enough to wet the root zone but small 
enough to minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheaigrass, and big 
sagebrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
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Figure 3.—Lined irrigation ditches reduce seepage and water loss on Adkins fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 


dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 

minimize soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 

generai, winter is the best season for grazing. system, and brush management. Brush management 
Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 

poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 

moderate hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The potential plant community. Areas where brush is 

plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 

requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 


erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
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and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are low rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. Plant 
cover can be established and maintained through proper 
fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping of the slopes. 


1C—Adkins fine sandy loam, 5 to 25 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on strath terrace 
scarps of the Columbia River. It formed in eolian sand. 
Elevation is 250 to 1,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is light brownish gray and 
pale brown fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, gravelly 
substratum, soils and Quincy and Taunton soils. Also 
included are small areas of soils that are similar to this 
Adkins soil but have a substratum of loamy fine sand 
below a depth of 40 inches and Adkins soils that have 
slopes of 25 to 40 percent or O to 5 percent. Included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Adkins soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 8 to 11 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as Irish potatoes, small grain, corn for grain and 
silage, and alfalfa hay. Among the other crops grown is 
nonirrigated small grain. Some areas are used for 
pasture, homesite development, rangeland, and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing, and slope. Because of slope, sprinkler or drip 
irrigation is the most suitable method of applying water. 
Center pivot irrigation systems commonly are used. Use 
of these systems permits the even, controlled application 
of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of 
erosion. To avoid overirrigating and leaching of plant 
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nutrients, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. Because the soil in this unit is 
droughty, applications of irrigation water should be light 
and frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures 
in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch 
erosion. Because of the risk of excessive runoff, it is 
important to carefully manage irrigation water in the 
more steeply sloping areas of this unit. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using ail crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Peking 
cotoneaster. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
low rainfall. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control soil 
blowing. Other practices that can be used to control soil 
blowing and conserve moisture include seeding early in 
fall, performing minimum tillage, and stripcropping. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Because of slope, sprinkler irrigation systems are 
suited to this unit. Water should be applied in amounts 
large enough to wet the root zone but small enough to 
minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and big 
sagebrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
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community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
minimize soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing, slope, and low rainfall. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are low rainfall, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, and 
slope. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. Erosion is a hazard in the steeper areas. 
Only the part of the site that is used for construction 
should be disturbed. 

Slope is a concern in installing septic tank absorption 
fields. Absorption lines should be installed on the 
contour. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields can 
surface in downslope areas and thus create a hazard to 
health. If the density of housing is high, community 
sewage systems are needed to prevent contamination of 
water supplies as a result of seepage from onsite 
sewage disposal systems. 

In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. Plant 
cover can be established and maintained through proper 
fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping of the slopes. 


2B—Adkins fine sandy loam, gravelly substratum, 
0 to 5 percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
strath terraces of the Columbia River. It formed in 
gravelly alluvial deposits mantled by eolian sand. 
Elevation is 250 to 1,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown fine 
sandy loam about 15 inches thick. The upper 26 inches 
of the substratum is brown fine sandy loam, and the 
lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is grayish 
brown very gravelly fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins soils 
that do not have a gravelly substratum and Burbank, 
Quincy, and Taunton soils. Also included are small areas 
of Adkins soils that have slopes of 5 to 25 percent. 
Included areas make up about 20 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Adkins soil is moderately rapid. 
Available water capacity is about 6 to 9 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

This unit is used mainly for irrigated crops such as 
Irish potatoes, small grain, alfalfa hay, and corn for grain 
and silage. It is also used for pasture, homesite 
development, rangeland, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, low available water capacity, and 
the moderate hazard of soil blowing. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems are suited to this unit. If furrow or corrugation 
irrigation is used, water should be applied at frequent 
intervals and runs should be short. To avoid 
overirrigating and leaching of plant nutrients, applications 
of irrigation water should be adjusted to the available 
water capacity, the water intake rate, and the crop 
needs. Because the soil in this unit is droughty, 
applications of irrigation water should be light and 
frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures in 
irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch 
erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using ali crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
ponderosa pine, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Siberian 
peashrub. 
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If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
low rainfall. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control soil 
blowing. Other practices that can be used to control soil 
blowing and conserve moisture include seeding early in 
fall, performing minimum tillage, and stripcropping. 

lf this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation systems 
are suited to this unit. Water should be applied in 
amounts large enough to wet the root zone but small 
enough to minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and big 
sagebrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are low rainfall, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, and 
the high content of rock fragments and the moderately 
rapid permeability in the substratum. 
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Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer wails. 

It is difficult to establish plants in areas where the 
upper part of the soil has been removed, exposing the 
gravelly substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas 
help to establish plants. In summer, irrigation is needed 
for lawn grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and 
ornamental trees. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. 


2C—Adkins fine sandy loam, gravelly substratum, 
5 to 25 percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is 
on strath terrace scarps of the Columbia River. It formed 
in gravelly alluvial deposits mantled by eolian sand. 
Elevation is 250 to 1,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown fine 
sandy loam about 15 inches thick. The upper 26 inches 
of the substratum is brown fine sandy loam, and the 
lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is grayish 
brown very gravelly fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins soils 
that do not have a gravelly substratum and Quincy and 
Taunton soils. Also included are small areas of Adkins 
soils that have slopes of 0 to 5 percent or 25 to 40 
percent. Included areas make up about 20 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Adkins soil is moderately rapid. 
Available water capacity is about 6 to 9 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard 
of soil blowing is moderate. 

This unit is used mainly for irrigated crops such as 
lrish potatoes, small grain, alfalfa hay, and corn for grain 
and silage. it is also used for pasture, homesite 
development, rangeland, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, low available water capacity, the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing, and slope. 

Because of slope, sprinkler or drip irrigation is the 
most suitable method of applying water. Center pivot 
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irrigation systems commonly are used. Use of these 
systems permits the even, controlled application of 
water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. 
To avoid overirrigating and leaching of plant nutrients, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. Because the soil in this unit is droughty, 
applications of irrigation water should be light and 
frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures in 
irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch 
erosion. Because of the risk of excessive runoff, it is 
important to carefully manage irrigation water in the 
more steeply sloping areas of this unit. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
ponderosa pine, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Siberian 
peashrub. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
low rainfall. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control soil 
blowing. Other practices that can be used to control soil 
blowing and conserve moisture include seeding early in 
fall, performing minimum tillage, and stripcropping. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Because of slope, sprinkler irrigation systems are 
suited to this unit. Water should be applied in amounts 
large enough to wet the root zone but small enough to 
minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and big 
sagebrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 
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If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing, slope, and low rainfall. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are low rainfall, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, 
slope, and the high content of rock fragments and the 
moderately rapid permeability of the substratum. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. Erosion is a hazard in the steeper areas. 
Only the part of the site that is used for construction 
should be disturbed. 

Slope is a concern in installing septic tank absorption 
fields. Absorption lines should be installed on the 
contour. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields can 
surface in downslope areas and thus create a hazard to 
health. if the density of housing is high, community 
sewage systems are needed to prevent contamination of 
water supplies as a result of seepage from onsite 
sewage disposal systems. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer walls. 

It is difficult to establish plants in areas where the 
upper part of the soil has been removed, exposing the 
gravelly substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas 
help to establish plants. In summer, irrigation is needed 
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for lawn grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and 
ornamental trees. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. 


3A—Adkins fine sandy loam, wet, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is in depressional 
areas on strath terraces of the Columbia River. It formed 
in eolian sand. The wetness is caused by canal seepage 
and irrigation. Elevation is 400 to 1,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown and pale brown 
fine sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is 
pale brown fine sandy loam about 14 inches thick. The 
upper 24 inches of the substratum is light brownish gray 
fine sandy loam, and the lower part to a depth of 60 
inches or more is greenish gray fine sandy loam. In 
some areas bedrock or sand and gravel are at a depth 
of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Quincy, 
Starbuck, and Wanser soils. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are similar to this Adkins soil but have 
bedrock or sand and gravel at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches and small areas of Adkins, wet, soils that have 
slopes of 3 to 15 percent. Included areas make up about 
20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Adkins, wet, soil is moderately 
rapid. Available water capacity is about 8 to 10 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches for water- 
tolerant plants but is limited to depths between 6 and 40 
inches for non-water-tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. A seasonal high water table is ata 
depth of 18 to 42 inches in April through October, which 
is caused by canal seepage and irrigation. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated hay and 
pasture. Among the other crops grown are small grain, 
corn for grain and silage, and mint. Some areas are used 
for homesite or urban development and wildlife habitat. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are wetness, the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing, and, in some areas, excess sodium. 

This unit is below irrigation canals and has become 
wet from canal seepage and irrigation. Wetness limits 
the choice of plants and the period of cutting or grazing 
and increases the risk of winterkill. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricting grazing to the drier areas 
of this unit help to keep the pasture in good condition 
and to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing those areas 
that are very wet may result in compaction of the surface 
layer, poor tilth, and excessive erosion. 

The soil in this unit has a water table during the 
growing season and is subirrigated in most areas; 
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however, if supplemental irrigation is necessary, sprinkler 
systems are suitable, Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating, 
raising the water table, and leaching plant nutrients, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. 

If gravity irrigation systems are used, water should be 
applied at frequent intervals and runs should be short. 
For the efficient application and removal of irrigation 
water, leveling is needed in sloping areas. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

In-some areas the concentration of salts and alkali in 
the surface layer limits the production of plants suitable 
for hay and pasture. Leaching the salts from the surface 
layer is limited by the water table. Drainage and irrigation 
water management reduce the concentration of salts. 
Salt-tolerant species are most suitable for planting. 
Subsurface or open drains can be used to remove 
excess water and provide an outlet for leached salts. 
Content of toxic salts can be reduced by leaching, 
applying proper amounts of soil amendments, and 
returning crop residue to the soil. 

Most climatically adapted crops can be grown if 
artificial drainage is provided and the excess salts are 
eliminated. The organic matter content can be 
maintained by using all crop residue, plowing under 
cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. A 
suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 years of small grain or 
corn. Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to 
maintain soil tilth. 

Soil blowing generally is not a problem when the soil 
in this unit is in permanent pasture; however, when the 
plant cover is removed by tillage or for other reasons, it 
is susceptible to blowing. Practices that can be used to 
minimize soil blowing are establishing windbreaks, 
growing winter cover crops, using minimum tillage, 
properly timing irrigation, keeping the soil rough and 
cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Russian-olive, Rocky 
mountain juniper, and Siberian peashrub. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are wetness and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
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soil blowing. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used to 
reclaim areas disturbed during construction. 

Plants that tolerate a seasonal high water table and 
droughtiness should be selected unless drainage and 
irrigation are provided. It is difficult to establish plants in 
areas where the surface layer has been removed. 
Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to establish 
plants. 

The water table increases the possibility of failure of 
septic tank absorption fields. If the density of housing is 
high, community sewage systems are needed to prevent 
contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage 
from onsite sewage disposal systems. 

If this unit is used as building sites, drainage or special 
design may be needed to overcome the limitation 
imposed by the water table. 


3C—Adkins fine sandy loam, wet, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is in depressional 
areas on strath terraces of the Columbia River. It formed 
in eolian sand. The wetness is caused by canal seepage 
and irrigation. Elevation is 400 to 1,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown and pale brown 
fine sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is 
pale brown fine sandy loam about 14 inches thick. The 
upper 24 inches of the substratum is light brownish gray 
fine sandy loam, and the lower part to a depth of 60 
inches or more is greenish gray fine sandy loam. In 
some areas bedrock or sand and gravel are at a depth 
of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Quincy and 
Wanser soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are similar to this Adkins soil but that have sand and 
gravel at a depth of 20 to 40 inches and small areas of 
Adkins, wet, soils that have slopes of 0 to 3 percent. 
Included areas make up about 25 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Adkins soil is moderately rapid. 
Available water capacity is about 8 to 10 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches for water- 
tolerant plants but is limited to depths between 6 and 40 
inches for non-water-tolerant plants. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard 
of soil blowing is moderate. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between depths of 18 and 42 inches from 
April through October, which is caused by canal seepage 
and irrigation. 

This unit is used mainly for irrigated hay and pasture. lt 
is also used for homesite development. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. The main 
limitations are wetness, the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing, slope, and, in some areas, excess sodium. 

This unit is below irrigation canals and has become 
wet from canal seepage and irrigation. Wetness limits 
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the choice of plants and the period of cutting or grazing 
and increases the risk of winterkill. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricting grazing to the drier areas 
of this unit help to keep the pasture in good condition 
and to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing those areas 
that are very wet may result in compaction of the surface 
layer, poor tilth, and excessive erosion. 

The soil in this unit has a water table during the 
growing season and is subirrigated in most areas. 
Because of the slope, sprinkler systems are suitable if 
supplemental irrigation is necessary. Use of these 
systems permits the even, controlled application of 
water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. 
To avoid overirrigating, raising the water table, and 
leaching plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

To reduce excessive runoff and erosion because of 
slope, water must be applied carefully when using gravity 
irrigation systems such as flood, border, or corrugation. 
For the efficient application and removal of irrigation 
water, leveling is needed in sloping areas. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

In some areas the concentration of salts and alkali in 
the surface layer limits the production of plants suitable 
for hay and pasture. Leaching the salts from the surface 
layer is limited by the water table. Drainage and irrigation 
water management reduce the concentration of salts. 
Salt-tolerant species are most suitable for planting. Tile 
or open drains can be used to remove excess water and 
provide an outlet for leached salts. Content of toxic salts 
can be reduced by leaching, applying proper amounts of 
soil amendments, and returning crop residue to the soil. 

Most climatically adapted crops can be grown if 
artificial drainage is provided. The organic matter content 
can be maintained by using all crop residue, plowing 
under cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 years of small grain or 
corn. Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to 
maintain soil tilth. 

Soil blowing generally is not a problem when the soil 
in this unit is in permanent pasture; however, when the 
plant cover is removed by tillage or for other reasons, it 
is susceptible to blowing. Practices that can be used to 
reduce soil blowing are establishing windbreaks, growing 
winter cover crops, using minimum tillage, properly timing 
irrigation, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, and conducting tillage and 
other farming operations at right angle to the prevailing 
wind. Blowout areas can be treated by disking in straw 
and seeding adapted grasses. Among the trees and 
shrubs that are suitable for windbreaks are Russian- 
olive, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Siberian peashrub. 
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Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are wetness, slope, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. Water erosion is a hazard in the steeper 
areas. Only the part of the site that is used for 
construction should be disturbed. 

The water table increases the possibility of failure of 
septic tank absorption fields. Slope is a concern in 
installing septic tank absorption fields. Absorption lines 
should be installed on the contour. Effluent from septic 
tank absorption fields can surface in downslope areas 
and thus create a hazard to health. If the density of 
housing is high, community sewage systems are needed 
to prevent contamination of water supplies as a result of 
seepage from onsite sewage disposal systems. 

lf this unit is used as building sites, drainage or special 
design may be needed to overcome the limitation 
imposed by the water table. 


4B—Adkins-Urban land complex, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on strath terraces of the 
Columbia River. Elevation is 400 to 500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit is 55 percent Adkins fine sandy loam and 25 
percent Urban land. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, wet, 
soils and Quincy, Wanser, and Winchester soils. Included 
areas make up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

The Adkins soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
eolian sand. Typically, the surface layer is brown fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is pale 
brown and light brownish gray fine sandy loam. Depth to 
basalt is 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of this Adkins soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 8 to 11 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces that obscure or alter the soils so 
that identification is not feasible. 

This unit is used for urban and homesite development. 
Population growth has resulted in increased construction 
of homes on this unit. The main limitations are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. 

Excavation for houses and access roads exposes 
material that is highly susceptible to soil blowing. 
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Revegetating disturbed areas around construction sites 
as soon as feasible helps to control soil blowing. 

In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. Plant 
cover can be established and maintained through proper 
fertilization, seeding, mulching, and shaping of slopes. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

This unit is well suited to windbreaks and 
environmental plantings. The main limitations are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. 
Establishment of tree seedlings may be difficult because 
of these limitations. Supplemental irrigation may be 
needed when planting and during dry periods. If irrigation 
is used, most climatically adapted shrubs and trees can 
be grown. Among the trees that are suitable for planting 
are Russian-olive, green ash, and Rocky Mountain 
juniper. Among the shrubs is Siberian peashrub. 


5C—Albee-Bocker-Anatone complex, 2 to 15 
percent slopes. This map unit is on broad ridges. 
Elevation is 3,500 to 5,200 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 17 to 35 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 60 to 110 days. 

This unit is 40 percent Albee silt loam, 30 percent 
Bocker very cobbly silt loam, and 20 percent Anatone 
very cobbly silt loam. The percentage varies from one 
area to another. The soils occur as patterned land, 
locally known as biscuit-scabland. The Bocker and 
Anatone soils occur as scabland between and around 
areas of the Albee soil. The Albee soil is in the form of 
circular mounds, or biscuits, that have a convex surface 
and are deepest in the center. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Kahler, Klicker, 
Tolo, and Umatilla soils. Also included are small areas of 
Albee, Anatone, and Bocker soils that have slopes of 15 
to 30 percent. Included areas make up about 10 percent 
of the total acreage. 

The Albee soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface layer is grayish brown silt loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown and yellowish brown silt loam 
about 18 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 28 inches. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Albee soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 6 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

The Bocker soil is very shallow and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. The surface layer 
is brown very cobbly silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown very cobbly silt loam about 3 inches 
thick. Basalt is at a depth of 7 inches. Depth to basalt 
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ranges from 4 to 10 inches. In some areas the surface 
layer is stony. 

Permeability of the Bocker soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 4 to 10 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

The Anatone soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark brown very cobbly silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dark brown extremely cobbly loam about 7 
inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 12 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 10 to 20 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is stony. 

Permeability of the Anatone soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 1.0 inch to 2.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

The potential plant community on the Albee soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and prairie 
junegrass. The potential plant community on the Bocker 
soil is mainly Sandberg bluegrass and bluebunch 
wheatgrass. The potential plant community on the 
Anatone soil is mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch 
wheatgrass, and Sandberg bluegrass. The production of 
forage is limited by the high content of rock fragments 
and shallow depth of the Anatone and Bocker soils. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding or 
other mechanical or chemical treatment is poor. The 
main limitation for treatment is the interspersed areas of 
the shallow Anatone and Bocker soils. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements for livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


6B—Anderly silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on broad summits 
of hills. It formed in loess. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,500 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 to 14 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
11 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 24 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet soils 
and Walia Walla soils, some of which have a hardpan at 
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a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Also included are small 
areas of Anderly soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 
percent. Included areas make up about 10 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Anderly soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock and the 
moderate hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to contro! erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 
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6C—Anderly silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on broad summits 
of hills. It formed in loess. It is mainly on south- and 
west-facing slopes. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 to 14 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
11 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 24 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet soils 
and Walla Walla soils, some of which have a hardpan at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Also included are small 
areas of Anderly soils that have slopes of 1 to 7 percent 
or 12 to 20 percent. Included areas make up about 20 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Anderly soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock and the 
moderate hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 


precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 


The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
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should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


6D—Anderly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in loess. It is mainly on south- and west-facing 
slopes. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,500 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 to 14 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
11 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 24 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet soils 
and Walla Walla soils, some of which have a hardpan at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Also included are small 
areas of Anderly soils that have slopes of 1 to 12 
percent or 20 to 35 percent. Included areas make up 
about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Anderly soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used mainly for nonirrigated small grain. It 
is also used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock, droughtiness, 
and the high hazard of water erosion. Although most of 
this unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled wnen wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to contro! erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
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erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope and limited soil depth, 
gradient terraces rather than level ones may be more 
suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requiremenis of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


6E—Anderly silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in loess. It is mainly on south- and west-facing 
slopes. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,500 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 to 14 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
11 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 24 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet and 
Walla Walla soils and Rock outcrop. Also included are 
small areas of Anderly soils that have slopes of 12 to 20 
percent or 35 to 50 percent and soils that are similar to 
this Anderly soil but have 15 to 50 percent rock 
fragments. Included areas make up about 25 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Anderly soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If the 
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rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices may be limited in the steeper parts 
of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


7C—Anderly-Urban land complex, 7 to 12 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on broad summits of hills. 
Elevation is 1,100 to 1,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 13 to 14 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 51 to 53 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 170 days. 

This unit is 60 percent Anderly silt loam and 30 
percent Urban land. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet soils 
and Walla Walla soils, some of which have a hardpan at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Aliso included are small 
areas of Anderly soils that have slopes of 1 to 7 percent 
or 12 to 20 percent. Included areas make up about 10 
percent of the total acreage. 

The Anderly soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
silt loam about 13 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown silt loam about 11 inches thick. Basalt is at a 
depth of 24 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Permeability of the Anderly soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces that obscure or alter the soils so 
that identification is not feasible. 

If this unit is used for urban development, the main 
limitations are the moderate depth to bedrock and slope. 

Cuts needed to provide essentially level building sites 
can expose bedrock. Erosion is a hazard in the steeper 
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areas. Only the part of the site that is used for 
construction should be disturbed. The risk of erosion is 
increased if the soil is left exposed during site 
development. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used to 
reclaim areas disturbed during construction. 

The moderate depth to bedrock increases the 
possibility of failure of septic tank absorption fields. 
Effluent from septic tank absorption fields can surface in 
downslope areas and thus create a hazard to health. 
Slope is a concern in installing septic tank absorption 
fields. Absorption lines should be installed on the 
contour. 


8B—Athena silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on broad summits of hills. It 
formed in loess. Elevation is 1,500 to 2,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 15 to 20 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 48 to 52 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 130 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 15 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 11 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown and light yellowish brown silt 
loam about 20 inches thick, and the lower part to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is light yellowish brown silt 
loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. In some 
areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Mondovi and 
Waha soils. Also included are small areas of Athena 
soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent. Included areas 
make up about 5 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Athena soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops. 
A few areas are used for irrigated crops such as small 
grain, alfalfa hay, and row crops. Some areas are used 
as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops and is cropped 
annually using a small grain-pea rotation. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fail slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
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melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the availability of irrigation water and the 
moderate hazard of erosion. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Use of this method permits the even, controlled 
application of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the 
risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and increasing the 
risk of erosion, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and hawthorn. 


8C—Athena silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on broad summits of hills. It 
formed in loess. Elevation is 1,500 to 2,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 15 to 20 inches, the 
average annua! air temperature is 48 to 52 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 130 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 15 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 11 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown and light yellowish brown silt 
loam, and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is light yellowish brown silt loam. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. In some areas depth to basalt ranges 
from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Waha soils. 
Also included are small areas of Athena soils that have 
slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 12 to 20 percent. Included 
areas make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Athena soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used mainly for nonirrigated crops and is 
cropped annually using a small grain-pea rotation. Some 
areas are used as rangeland. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
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easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and hawthorn. 


9C—Bocker very cobbly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent 
slopes. This very shallow, well drained soil is on ridges 
and plateaus of the Blue Mountains. It formed in 
residuum mixed with loess. Elevation is 3,500 to 5,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 17 to 35 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 40 to 45 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 60 to 110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown very cobbly silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown very 
cobbly silt loam about 3 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth 
of 7 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 4 to 10 inches. 
In some areas the surface layer is stony. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
and Klicker soils. Included areas make up about 20 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Bocker soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 4 to 10 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Sandberg bluegrass stiff sagebrush, and bluebunch 
wheatgrass. The production of forage is limited by the 
high content of rock fragments in the soil and the very 
shallow depth to bedrock. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. Use of mechanical treatment practices 
generally is not practical because of the very shallow 
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depth to bedrock and the high content of rock fragments 
in the soil. 


10D—Bocker-Bridgecreek complex, 1 to 15 
percent slopes. This map unit is on broad summits of 
hills. Elevation is 3,300 to 4,300 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 17 to 25 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 40 to 45 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

This unit is 45 percent Bocker very cobbly silt loam 
and 35 percent Bridgecreek silt loam. The percentage 
varies from one area to another. The soils occur as 
patterned land, locally known as biscuit-scabland. The 
Bocker soil occurs as scabland between and around the 
areas of the Bridgecreek soil. The Bridgecreek soil is in 
the form of circular mounds, or biscuits, that have a 
convex surface and are deepest in the center. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
and Hankins soils. Also included are small areas of soils 
that are similar to the Bridgecreek soil but have more 
than 35 percent rock fragments. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

The Bocker soil is very shallow and weil drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, 3 to 15 
percent of the surface is covered with stones. The 
surface layer is brown very cobbly silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown very cobbly silt loam 
about 3 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 7 inches. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 4 to 10 inches. 

Permeability of the Bocker soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 4 to 10 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

The Bridgecreek soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and tuffaceous sediment. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The upper 6 inches of the 
subsoil is brown silt loam, the next 10 inches is brown 
and pale brown silty clay loam, and the lower part to a 
depth of 32 inches is dark brown clay. Tuff is at a depth 
of 32 inches. Depth to tuff ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
In some areas basalt is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Bridgecreek soil is very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3.5 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Bocker soil is 
mainly Sandberg bluegrass, stiff sagebrush, and 
bluebunch wheatgrass. The potential plant community on 
the Bridgecreek soil is mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch 
wheatgrass, and prairie junegrass. The production of 
forage is limited by the high content of rock fragments 
and the very shallow depth of the Bocker soil. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
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grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding or 
other mechanical or chemical treatment is poor. The 
main limitation for treatment is the interspersed areas of 
stony Bocker soil. The plants selected for seeding 
should meet the seasonal requirements for livestock or 
wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


11F—Bowlus-Buckcreek association, 40 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes in the 
foothills of the Blue Mountains. Slopes are convex and 
generally are north- or east-facing. Elevation is 2,000 to 
3,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 20 to 30 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 41 to 45 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 60 to 100 
days. 

This unit is 50 percent Bowlus silt loam and 25 
percent Buckcreek silt loam. The percentage varies from 
one area to another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gwin, Kahler, 
Umatilla, and Waha soils. Also included are small areas 
of Rock outcrop and Bowlus and Buckcreek soils that 
have slopes of less than 40 percent or more than 70 
percent. Included areas make up about 25 percent of the 
total acreage. 

The Bowlus soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and colluvium. It generally is in concave positions 
and on toe slopes. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray and very dark grayish brown silt loam about 19 
inches thick. The upper 23 inches of the subsoil is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam, and the lower 18 inches is 
yellowish brown very cobbly silty clay loam. In some 
areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Bowlus soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Buckcreek soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium. It generally is 
in convex positions. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray silt loam about 11 inches thick. The upper 12 
inches of the subsoil is very dark grayish brown cobbly 
silt loam, and the lower 13 inches is brown very cobbly 
silty clay loam. Basalt is at a depth of 36 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Buckcreek soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 8.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for wildlife habitat and rangeland. 
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The potential plant community on the Bowlus soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue, hawthorn, and common snowberry. 
The potential plant community on the Buckcreek soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and 
common snowberry. The production of forage is limited 
by the large amount of woody shrubs present. 

The soils in this unit support heavy plant cover and 
offer limited grazing for livestock. The inclusions of 
shallower soils on south- or west-facing slopes are less 
bushy and more likely to be used by livestock. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Mechanical treatment is 
not practical, because the surface is stony and the 
slopes are steep. 

Steepness of slope and rock outcroppings limit access 
by livestock and promote overgrazing of the less sloping 
areas. Trails or walkways can be constructed in some 
areas to encourage livestock grazing in areas where 
access is limited. 


12C—Bridgecreek silt loam, 1 to 12 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in loess and tuffaceous sediment. Elevation is 
3,300 to 4,300 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
15 to 25 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
40 to 45 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
50 to 100 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The upper 6 inches of the 
subsoil is brown silt loam, the next 10 inches is brown 
and pale brown silty clay loam, and the lower part to a 
depth of 32 inches is dark brown clay. Tuff is at a depth 
of 32 inches. Depth to tuff ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
in some areas basalt is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
Bocker, and Hankins soils. Included areas make up 
about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Bridgecreek soil is very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3.5 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and prairie 
junegrass. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
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preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is the 
very slow permeability. Because of the high clay content 
and very slow permeability of the soil in this unit, seeding 
with heavy equipment should be restricted to drier 
periods to reduce erosion, compaction, and rutting. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


12E—Bridgecreek silt loam, 12 to 35 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
terrace scarps. It formed in loess and tuffaceous 
sediment. It is mainly on south- and west-facing slopes. 
Elevation is 3,300 to 4,300 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 15 to 25 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 40 to 45 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 50 to 100 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The upper 6 inches of the 
subsoil is brown silt loam, the next 10 inches is brown 
and pale brown silty clay loam, and the lower part to a 
depth of 32 inches is dark brown clay. Tuff is at a depth 
of 32 inches. Depth to tuff ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
In some areas basalt is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
and Hankins soils. Also included are small areas of 
Bridgecreek soils that have slopes of 1 to 12 percent or 
35 to 50 percent. Included areas make up about 25 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Bridgecreek soil is very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3.5 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and prairie 
junegrass. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding is 
poor. The main limitations for seeding are the steepness 
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of slope, the high clay content, and the very slow 
permeability. Seeding with heavy equipment should be 
restricted to the drier periods and to the more gently 
sloping areas to reduce erosion, compaction, and rutting. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


13F—Buckcreek-Gwin association, 45 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes in the 
foothills of the Blue Mountains (fig. 4). Elevation is 2,000 
to 4,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 20 to 
30 inches, the average annual air temperature is 41 to 
47 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 60 to 
120 days. 

This unit is 55 percent Buckcreek silt loam and 15 
percent Gwin very cobbly silt loam. 

included in this unit are small areas of Bowlus, Kahler, 
Rockly, and Umatilla soils and smal! areas of moderately 
deep silty clay loam. Also included are small areas of 
Rock outcrop, soils that are similar to the Buckcreek soil 
but that have less than 35 percent rock fragments, and 
Buckcreek and Gwin soils that have slopes of 30 to 45 
percent. Included areas make up about 30 percent of the 
total acreage. 

The Buckcreek soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium on north- and 
east-facing slopes. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray silt loam about 11 inches thick. The upper 12 
inches of the subsoil is very dark grayish brown cobbly 
silt loam, and the lower 13 inches is brown very cobbly 
silty clay loam. Basalt is at a depth of 36 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Buckcreek soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 8.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Gwin soil is shallow and well drained. It formed in 
colluvium, residuum, and loess on south- and wesi-facing 
slopes. Typically, 3 to 15 percent of the surface is 
covered with stones. The surface layer is dark grayish 
brown extremely stony silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brown very cobbly silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 13 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 10 to 30 inches. 

Permeability of the Gwin soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 1.5 to 2.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Buckcreek soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and 
Sandberg bluegrass. The potential plant community on 
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Figure 4.—Typical area of Buckcreek-Gwin association, 45 to 70 percent slopes. 


the Gwin soil is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Sandberg bluegrass. The production of forage is limited 
by the high content of rock fragments and shallow depth 
to bedrock in the Gwin soil. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 


forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Mechanical treatment is 
not practical, because the surface is stony and the 
slopes are steep. 

Steepness of slope and rock outcroppings limit access 
by livestock and promote overgrazing of the less sloping 
areas. Trails or walkways can be constructed in some 
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areas to encourage livestock grazing in areas where 
access is limited. 


14B—Burbank loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes. This deep, excessively drained soil is on strath 
terraces of the Columbia River. It formed in gravelly 
alluvial deposits mantled by eolian sand. Elevation is 550 
to 650 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy fine sand 
about 6 inches thick. The upper 19 inches of the 
underlying material is brown loamy fine sand, the next 5 
inches is light brownish gray very gravelly loamy fine 
sand, and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is dark gray extremely gravelly sand. 

Included in this unit are about 10 percent soils that are 
similar to this Burbank soil but have a fine sandy loam 
surface layer and 5 percent Quincy soils, most of which 
have a gravelly substratum. 

Permeability of this Burbank soil is rapid to a depth of 
30 inches and very rapid below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 1.5 to 3.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops, 
mainly irish potatoes, alfalfa hay, corn for grain and 
silage, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland and for pasture, wildlife habitat, and homesite 
development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, low available water capacity, very 
rapid permeability, and the high hazard of soil blowing. 

Because the water intake rate is rapid, sprinkler or drip 
irrigation is best suited to this unit. Center pivot irrigation 
systems commonly are used. Use of these systems 
permits the even, controlled application of water, 
reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. To 
avoid overirrigating and leaching of plant nutrients, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. Because the soil is droughty, the 
applications of water should be light and frequent. Use 
of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation 
ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion 
and seepage. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. Other practices that can be used to reduce soil 
blowing are establishing windbreaks, growing winter 
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cover crops, using minimum tillage, properly timing 
irrigation, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, and cultivating, planting, 
and conducting other farming practices at right angle to 
the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be treated by 
disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. lf 
irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown. Among the trees and shrubs that 
are suitable for windbreaks are Russian-olive, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and honeysuckle. 

If this unit is used for pasture, use of proper stocking 
rates and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in 
good condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too 
dry may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, or excessive erosion. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Water should be applied in amounts large enough 
to wet the root zone but small enough to minimize 
leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, Indian ricegrass, and antelope 
bitterbrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if the soil in this unit is overgrazed. 
Because the soil is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
minimize soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
high hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, rotation grazing, 
and brush management. Brush management improves 
deteriorated areas of rangeland that are producing more 
woody shrubs than were present in the potential plant 
community. Areas where brush is managed by 
prescribed burning or by chemical or mechanical 
methods may be subject to a greater risk of erosion. 
This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds and other 
water impoundments because of the seepage potential. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitations are low rainfall, the high hazard of soil 
blowing, low available water capacity, and the high 
content of coarse fragments in the soil. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
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blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible heips to control 
soil blowing. 

in summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. It is 
difficult to establish plants in areas where the surface 
layer has been removed, exposing the very gravelly 
underlying material. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas 
help to establish plants. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. To prevent cutbanks from caving in, 
excavations may require special retainer walls. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 


158—Burke silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in loess over cemented alluvium. Elevation is 650 
to 1,300 feet. The average annual precipitation is about 
8 to 10 inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 
to 54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 
to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown coarse silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
coarse silt loam about 10 inches thick. The substratum is 
light gray silt loam 8 inches thick over a hardpan. Depth 
to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam or fine 
sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Shano soils and 
soils that have a hardpan at a depth of less than 20 
inches or at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Also included 
are small areas of Burke soils that have slopes of 7 to 
20 percent. Included areas make up about 25 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Burke soil is moderate to a depth 
of 26 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 8 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain, rangeland, and wildlife habitat. A few areas are 
used for irrigated crops such as small grain, alfalfa hay, 
corn for grain and silage, and Irish potatoes. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to the hardpan and the moderate 
hazards of water erosion and soil blowing. Because 
precipitation is not sufficient for annual cropping, a 
cropping system that includes small grain and summer 
fallow is most suitable. 
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The main cropland management needs are to 
minimize soil blowing and to conserve soil moisture for 
plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, it is limited mainly 
by the availability of irrigation water, the presence of a 
hardpan, and the moderate hazards to soil blowing and 
water erosion. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation systems are the most 
suitable methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
increasing the risk of water erosion or developing a 
perched water table, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, 
stripcropping in nonirrigated areas, keeping the soil 
rough and cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, 
and conducting tillage and other farming operations at 
right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Lombardy poplar, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and Tatarian honeysuckle. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
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production of forage is limited by low natural fertility and 
low rainfall. 

lf the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


15C—Burke silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in loess over cemented alluvium. Elevation is 650 
to 1,300 feet. The average annual precipitation is about 
8 to 10 inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 
to 54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 
to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown coarse silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
coarse silt loam about 10 inches thick. The substratum is 
light gray silt loam 8 inches thick over a hardpan. Depth 
to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam or fine 
sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Shano soils and 
soils that have a hardpan at a depth of less than 20 
inches or at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Also included 
are small areas of Burke soils that have slopes of 1 to 7 
percent or 12 to 30 percent. Included areas make up 
about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of the Burke soil is moderate to a depth 
of 26 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 8 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain, rangeland, and wildlife habitat. A few areas are 
used for irrigated crops such as small grain, alfalfa hay, 
corn for grain and silage, and Irish potatoes. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to the hardpan and the moderate 
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hazards of water erosion and soil blowing. Because 
precipitation is not sufficient for annual cropping, a 
cropping system that includes small grain and summer 
fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes betier aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low natural fertility and 
low rainfall. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, it is limited mainly 
by the availability of irrigation water, the presence of a 
hardpan, and the moderate hazards of water erosion and 
soil blowing. 

Sprinkler or drip irrigation is the most suitable method 
of applying water. Center pivot systems commonly are 
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used. Use of these systems permits the even, controlled 
application of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the 
risk of water erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
increasing the risk of water erosion, applications of 
irrigation water should be adjusted to the available water 
capacity, the water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. Practices that can 
be used to reduce soil blowing are establishing 
windbreaks, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, stripcropping in nonirrigated 
areas, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Tatarian 
honeysuckle. 


15E—Burke silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on terrace scarps. It 
formed in loess over cemented alluvium. Elevation is 650 
to 1,300 feet. The average annual precipitation is about 
8 to 10 inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 
to 54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 
to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown coarse silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
coarse silt loam about 10 inches thick. The substratum is 
light gray silt loam 8 inches thick over a hardpan. Depth 
to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam or fine 
sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Shano soils and 
soils that have a hardpan at a depth of less than 20 
inches or at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Also included 
are smail areas of Burke soils that have slopes of 1 to 
12 percent. Included areas make up about 25 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of the Burke soil is moderate to a depth 
of 26 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 8 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. The hazard of soi! blowing is 
moderate. 

This unit is used as rangeland, for nonirrigated small 
grain, and as wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. it is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion, the moderate hazard of 
soil blowing, and slope. Because precipitation is not 
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sufficient for annual cropping, a cropping system that 
includes small grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tiith and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled wnen wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Other practices that can be used to reduce soil 
blowing are establishing windbreaks; stripcropping, 
where feasible; keeping the soil rough and cloddy when 
it is not protected by plant cover; and conducting tillage 
and other farming operations at right angle to the 
prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be treated by disking 
in straw and seeding adapted grasses. If irrigation is 
used, most climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be 
grown for windbreaks. Among the trees and shrubs that 
are suitable are Lombardy poplar, Scotch pine, and 
Tatarian honeysuckle. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. To reduce erosion and 
increase the conservation of soil moisture, leave more 
residue on the surface. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low natural fertility and 
Jow rainfall. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, and slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
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managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Use of mechanical treatment practices may be 
limited in the steeper areas of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


16B—Cantala silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on broad summits of hills. It 
formed in loess and old alluvium. Elevation is 1,100 to 
3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 16 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 47 to 52 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 125 to 
165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 16 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 29 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches or more is pale brown loam. In some areas 
bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Condon, 
Lickskillet, and Morrow soils. Also included are small 
areas of Cantala soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 
percent. Included areas make up about 15 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Cantala soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used for nonirrigated small grain. Some 
areas are used as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. Because 
precipitation is not sufficient for annual cropping, a 
cropping system that includes small grain and summer 
fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On Itong slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 
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The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


16C—Cantala silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on broad summits of hills. It 
formed in joess and old alluvium. It is on north- and east- 
facing slopes. Elevation is 1,100 to 3,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 10 to 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 47 to 52 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 125 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 16 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 29 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches or more is brown loam. In some areas bedrock is 
at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Condon, 
Lickskillet, and Morrow soils. Also included are small 
areas of Cantala soils that have slopes of 1 to 7 percent 
or 12 to 20 percent. Included areas make up about 20 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Cantala soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used for nonirrigated small grain. Some 
areas are used as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. Because 
precipitation is not sufficient for annual cropping, a 
cropping system that includes small grain and summer 
fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 
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16D—Cantala silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. it formed in 
loess and old alluvium. It is on north- and east-facing 
slopes. Elevation is 1,100 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 to 16 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 47 to 52 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 125 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 16 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 29 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches or more is pale brown loam. In some areas 
bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Condon, 
Lickskillet, and Morrow soils. Also included are small 
areas of Cantala soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 
percent or 20 to 35 percent. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Cantala soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for nonirrigated small grain and as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the high hazard of water erosion. Because 
precipitation is not sufficient for annual cropping, a 
cropping system that includes small grain and summer 
fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheaiarass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
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plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


16E—Cantala silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It formed in 
loess and old alluvium. It is on north- and east-facing 
slopes. Elevation is 1,100 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 to 16 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 47 to 52 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 125 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 16 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 29 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches or more is pale brown loam. In some areas 
bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Condon, 
Lickskillet, Morrow, and Wrentham soils. Also included 
are small areas of Rock outcrop and Cantala soils that 
have slopes of 12 to 20 percent or 35 to 50 percent. 
Included areas make up about 25 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Cantala soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices in some areas may not be practical 
because of the steepness of slope. 
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Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are slope and the high hazard of water 
erosion. Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable; however, because 
of the steepness of slope and high hazard of erosion, 
the more steeply sloping areas of this unit should be 
planted to permanent vegetation. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled wnen wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of grassed waterways. Leaving crop residue 
on or near the surface helps to conserve moisture, 
maintain tilth, and control erosion. On long slopes, 
chiseling the stubble in fall slows runoff and reduces soil 
loss in years when the snow melts rapidly while the soil 
is still frozen. Chiseling also promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


17A—Catherine Variant-Catherine silt loams, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. This map unit is on flood plains. 
Elevation is 600 to 1,300 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 155 to 195 days. 

This unit is about 50 percent Catherine Variant silt 
loam and 25 percent Catherine silt loam. The percentage 
varies from one area to another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Hermiston, 
Pedigo, and Powder soils. Also included are smal! areas 
of soils that are similar to the Catherine Variant soils but 
that have gravel at a depth of less than 20 inches. 
Included areas make up about 25 percent of the total 
acreage. 

The Catherine Variant soil is deep and poorly drained. 
It formed in mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown and grayish brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark grayish brown 
and grayish brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is grayish 
brown and brown very gravelly silt loam. In some areas 
the surface layer is silty clay loam. 

Permeability of the Catherine Variant soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 8 to 12 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more for water- 
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tolerant plants but is limited to depths between 12 and 
48 inches for non-water-tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of water erosion is slight. A seasonal 
high water table fluctuates between depths of 0 and 48 
inches throughout the year. This soil is subject to brief 
periods of flooding in winter and spring. 

The Catherine soil is deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. It formed in mixed alluvium. Typicaily, the 
surface layer is dark grayish brown and grayish brown 
silt loarn about 22 inches thick. The subsoil is grayish 
brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The upper 15 
inches of the substratum is grayish brown silt loam, and 
the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is grayish 
brown gravelly silt loam. 

Permeability of the Catherine soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more for water- 
tolerant plants but is limited to depths between 24 and 
48 inches for non-water-tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of water erosion is slight. A seasonal 
high water table fluctuates between depths of 24 and 48 
inches in winter and spring. This soil is subject to brief 
periods of flooding in winter and spring. 

Most areas of this unit are used for pasture. A few 
areas are used for homesite development and as 
rangeland. The unit is limited mainly by wetness and the 
hazard of flooding. 

Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricting 
grazing to the drier areas of this unit help to keep the 
pasture in good condition and to protect the soil from 
erosion. Grazing when the soil is moist results in 
compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive 
runoff. 

This unit has a high water table during the growing 
season and is subirrigated in many areas; however, if 
supplemental irrigation is necessary, sprinkler systems 
generally are most suitable. Use of these systems 
permits the even, controlled application of water, 
reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. To 
avoid overirrigating, raising the water table, and 
increasing the risk of erosion, applications of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

If gravity irrigation systems are used, leveling is 
needed in sloping areas for the efficient application and 
removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitations are wetness and the hazard of flooding. 

The water table increases the possibility of failure of 
septic tank absorption fields. If the density of housing is 
high, community sewage systems are needed to prevent 
contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage 
from onsite sewage disposal systems. 
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If this unit is used as building sites, drainage or special 
design is needed to overcome the limitation imposed by 
the water table. 

Dikes and channels that have outlets for floodwater 
can be used to protect buildings and onsite sewage 
disposal systems from flooding. Roads and streets 
should be located above the expected flood level. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
tufted hairgrass, sedge, and Baltic rush. 


18B—Condon silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on broad summits 
of hills. It formed in loess. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,400 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 14 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 47 to 52 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 125 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown silt loam about 22 inches thick. Basalt is at a 
depth of 30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bakeoven and 
Lickskillet soils. Also included are small areas of Condon 
soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent and soils that 
are similar to this Condon soil but that have 15 to 50 
percent rock fragments. Included areas make up about 
15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Condon soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainiy by the moderate depth to bedrock and the 
moderate hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall 
slows runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the 
snow melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling 
also promotes better aeration. 
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Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


18C—Condon silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on broad 
summits of hills. It formed in Joess. Elevation is 1,100 to 
2,400 feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 14 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 47 to 52 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 125 to 
165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown silt loam about 22 inches thick. Basalt is at a 
depth of 30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bakeoven, 
Cantala, and Lickskillet soils. Also included are small 
areas of Condon soils that have slopes of 1 to 7 percent 
or 12 to 20 percent and soils that are similar to this 
Condon soil but that have 15 to 50 percent rock 
fragments. Included areas make up about 25 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Condon soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock and the 
moderate hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 
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Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


18E—Condon silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in loess. It is mainly on north- and east-facing 
slopes. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,400 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 to 14 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 47 to 52 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 125 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown silt loam about 22 inches thick. Basalt is at a 
depth of 30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bakeoven, 
Cantala, and Lickskillet soils. Also included are smail 
areas of Rock outcrop and Condon soils that have 
slopes of 12 to 20 percent or 40 to 50 percent. Included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 
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Permeability of this Condon soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices may be limited in the steeper areas 
of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 

if this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are moderate depth to bedrock, slope, and 
the high hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping; 
however, because of the steepness of slope and high 
hazard of water erosion, the more steeply sloping areas 
of this unit should be planted to permanent vegetation. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-muich tillage, and 
construction of grassed waterways. Leaving crop residue 
on or near the surface helps to conserve moisture, 
maintain tilth, and control erosion. On long slopes, 
chiseling the stubble in fall slows runoff and reduces soil 
loss in years when the snow melts rapidly while the soil 
is still frozen. Chiseling also promotes betier aeration. 
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Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


19D—Condon silt loam, 12 to 20 percent north 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
hilislopes. It formed in loess. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,400 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 14 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 47 to 52 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 125 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown silt loam about 22 inches thick. Basalt is at a 
depth of 30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bakeoven, 
Cantala, and Lickskillet soils. Also included are small 
areas of Condon soils that have slopes of 1 to 12 
percent or 20 to 30 percent. Included areas make up 
about 30 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Condon soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used mainly for nonirrigated small grain. It 
is also used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock and the high 
hazard of water erosion. Although most of this unit is 
farmed using a grain-faillow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fail, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope, gradient terraces rather 
than level ones may be more suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheaigrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
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forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


20D—Condon silt loam, 12 to 20 percent south 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes. It formed in loess. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,400 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 14 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 47 to 52 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 125 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown silt loam about 22 inches thick. Basalt is at a 
depth of 30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bakeoven and 
Lickskiilet soils. Also included are small areas of Condon 
soils that have slopes of 1 to 12 percent or 20 to 30 
percent and soils that are similar to this Condon soil but 
have 15 to 50 percent rock fragments. Included areas 
make up about 35 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Condon soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used mainly for nonirrigated small grain. It 
is also used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock, droughtiness, 
and the high hazard of water erosion. Although most of 
this unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
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erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope, gradient terraces rather 
than level ones may be more suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
steepness of slope and the high percentage of included 
soils that are shallow or very shallow. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


21D—Condon-Bakeoven complex, 2 to 20 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on broad summits of hills. 
Elevation is 1,600 to 2,400 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 10 to 14 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 47 to 52 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 125 to 165 days. 

This unit is 40 percent Condon silt loam and 30 
percent Bakeoven very cobbly loam. The percentage 
varies from one area to another. The soils occur as 
patterned land, locally known as biscuit-scabland. The 
Bakeoven soil occurs as scabland between and around 
the areas of the Condon soil. The Condon soil occurs as 
circular mounds, or biscuits, that have a convex surface 
and are deepest in the center. The components of this 
unit are so intricately intermingled that it was not 
practical to map them at the scale used. 

Included in this unit are smail areas of Lickskillet soils 
and soils that are similar to this Condon soil but have 15 
to 50 percent rock fragments. Also included are smail 
areas of Condon and Bakeoven soils that have slopes of 
20 to 30 percent. Included areas make up about 30 
percent of the total acreage. 

The Condon soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and 
light yellowish brown silt loam about 22 inches thick. 
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Basalt is at a depth of 30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Condon soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

The Bakeoven soil is very shallow and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown very cobbly loam about 3 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown very gravelly loam and clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 8 
inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 4 to 12 inches. 

Permeability of the Bakeoven soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 4 to 12 inches. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Condon soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
potential plant community on the Bakeoven soil is mainly 
Sandberg bluegrass. Stiff sagebrush grows in some 
areas. The production of forage is limited by the high 
content of rock fragments and the very shallow depth of 
the Bakeoven soil. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed unti! the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding or 
other mechanical or chemical treatment is poor. The 
main limitation for treatment is the interspersed areas of 
the very shallow Bakeoven soil. The plants selected for 
seeding should meet the seasonal requirements of 
livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


22C—Cowsly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes. This 
deep, moderately well drained soil is on plateaus. It 
formed in loess and residuum. Elevation is 2,800 to 
4,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 22 to 30 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 42 to 45 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 60 to 90 
days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 2 inches thick. The surface layer is silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown silty clay loam about 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown silty clay loam about 15 inches thick. 
Below this is light gray silt loam about 5 inches thick 
over a buried subsoil of brown silty clay about 26 inches 
thick. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. In some 
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areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In 
some areas the surface layer is silty clay loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Tolo and Waha 
soils. Also included are small areas of soils that are 
similar to this Cowsly soil but that have less than 40 
percent clay in the subsoil and Cowsly soils that have 12 
to 20 percent slopes. Included areas make up about 15 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Cowsly soil is moderate to a depth 
of 34 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 9 to 12 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. Water is perched 
above the silty clay subsoil during March through May. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops 
and pasture. The main crop is annually grown winter or 
spring small grain. Some areas are used for small grain 
and peas grown in rotation. A few areas are used for 
timber production, livestock grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the water table that is perched in spring and 
the hazard of water erosion. 

Because of the perched water table, the soil remains 
wet for long periods in spring. When the soil is in this 
condition, it is subject to displacement, compaction, and 
erosion. Tillage equipment should be kept off the soil 
until it has drained. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling and 
subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the perched water table and the hazard of 
water erosion. 

Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Fertilizer is needed to ensure optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 
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This unit is suited to the production of ponderosa pine 
and Dougjas-fir. The understory in mainly elk sedge, 
pinegrass, and common snowberry. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 105. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 97 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 40- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in diameter at breast 
height is 112 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction, soil displacement, and 
erosion. 

Because of the perched water table, the soil in this 
unit readily becomes saturated in spring. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Using low-pressure ground equipment 
reduces damage to the soil and helps to maintain 
productivity. Harvesting of timber on this unit should be 
restricted to the summer or winter, when the soil is dry 
or frozen. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. Logging roads require suitable 
surfacing for year-round use. When wet or moist, 
unsurfaced roads and skid trails are very slippery. They 
may be impassable during rainy periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by ponderosa 
pine and Douglas-fir occurs if a seed source is present. 
Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is dry 
breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. Seedlings planted in the silty clay subsoil 
grow poorly. Undesirable plants reduce adequate natural 
or artificial reforestation. Intensive site preparation and 
maintenance generally are not needed. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

lf the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 
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Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


22D—Cowsly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained soil is on plateaus. It 
formed in loess and residuum. Elevation is 2,800 to 
4,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 22 to 30 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 42 to 45 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 60 to 90 
days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 2 inches thick. The surface layer is silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown silty clay loam about 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown silty clay loam about 15 inches thick. 
The next layer is light gray silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
Below this is a buried subsoil of brown silty clay about 
26 inches thick. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. in 
some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 
In some areas the surface layer is silty clay loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Tolo and Waha 
soils. Also included are small areas of soils that are 
similar to this Cowsly soil but that have less than 40 
percent clay in the subsoil and Cowsly soils that have 2 
to 12 percent slopes or 20 to 30 percent slopes. 
Included areas make up about 20 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Cowsly soil is moderate to a depth 
of 34 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 9 to 12 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. Water is perched above 
the silty clay subsoil during March through May. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain and pasture. A few areas are used for timber 
production, livestock grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops and is cropped 
annually with winter or spring small grain. A few areas 
may be cropped by using a small grain-pea rotation. It is 
limited mainly by the perched water table in spring and 
the hazard of water erosion. 

Because of the perched water table, the soil remains 
wet for long periods in spring. When the soil is in this 
condition, it is subject to displacement, compaction, and 
erosion. Tillage equipment should be kept off the soil 
until it has drained. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to contro! erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and contro! 
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erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the perched water table and the hazard of 
water erosion. 

Weitness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Fertilizer is needed to ensure optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 

This unit is suited to the production of ponderosa pine 
and Douglas-fir. The understory is mainly elk sedge, 
pinegrass, and common snowberry. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 105; thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches in diameter or 
larger at breast height is 97 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 40- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch in diameter or larger at breast 
height is 112 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction, soil displacement, and 
erosion and steepness of slope. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Because of the 
perched water table, the soil in this unit readily becomes 
saturated in spring. Using standard wheeled and tracked 
equipment when the soil is moist causes rutting and 
compaction. Puddling can occur when the soil is wet. 
Using low-pressure ground equipment reduces damage 
to the soil and helps to maintain productivity. Harvesting 
of timber on this unit should be restricted to summer or 
winter, when the soil is dry or frozen. 

In the more steeply sloping areas, road location is 
more difficult and maintenance costs are greater. Proper 
design of road drainage systems and care in the 
placement of culverts help to control erosion. Seeding 
road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover reduces 
erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and firebreaks 
are subject to rilling and gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or are protected by 
plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are very slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 
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Natural reforestation of harvested areas by ponderosa 
pine and Douglas-fir occurs if a seed source is present. 
Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is dry 
breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. Seedlings planted in the silty clay subsoil 
grow poorly. Undesirable plants reduce adequate natural 
or artificial reforestation. Intensive site preparation and 
maintenance generally are not needed. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


23—Dune land. This map unit consists of deep, 
excessively drained soils on terraces of the Columbia 
River. It formed in eolian sand. Slope is 0 to 30 percent. 
Areas are strongly convex and are dunelike, hummocky, 
or hilly. The dunes are long and narrow and are oriented 
in a northeast-to-southwest direction. Elevation is 350 to 
1,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
190 days. 

Dune land is light gray to dark grayish brown loamy 
sand, fine sand, or sand 60 inches thick or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, 
Koehler, Quincy, Ritzville, Sagehill, Shano, and Taunton 
soils. Included areas make up about 30 percent of the 
total acreage; however, the percentage varies from one 
area to another. 

Permeability of Dune land is rapid to very rapid. 
Available water capacity is 2 to 5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is very high. 

This unit is used for wildlife habitat and for a limited 
amount of livestock grazing. 

The present vegetation in some areas is mainly 
scattered clumps of cheatgrass, big sagebrush, and 
antelope bitterbrush. 
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It is difficult to establish desirable rangeland grasses 
on this unit because of the very high hazard of soil 
blowing. Soil blowing can be reduced by seeding with 
permanent grasses and mulching. Suitable materials 
include straw, asphalt, jute netting, and gravel or a 
combination of these materials. 


24B—Ellisforde silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It formed in 
loess that has been deposited over lacustrine sediment. 
Elevation is 500 to 900 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 12 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown silt 
loam about 18 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. Depth to 
basalt is 60 inches or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Ellisforde, 
eroded, soils; Ritzville soils; and soils that are similar to 
this Ellisforde soil but that have lacustrine sediment at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. Also included are small areas 
of Ellisforde soils that have slopes of 7 to 20 percent. 
Included areas make up about 15 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Ellisforde soil is moderate to a 
depth of 28 inches and moderately slow below this 
depth. Available water capacity is about 11.0 to 13.5 
inches. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of water erosion is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as alfalfa seed and small grain. Among the other 
crops grown are alfalfa hay, tree fruit, pasture, and 
nonirrigated small grain. Some areas are used for 
homesite development and rangeland. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. Sprinkler irrigation 
is a suitable method of applying water. Use of this 
method permits the even, controlled application of water, 
reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. To 
avoid overirrigating, developing a perched water table, 
and increasing the risk of erosion, application of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. If furrow or 
corrugation irrigation systems are used, runs should be 
on the contour or across the slope. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 10 to 12 years of alfalfa for 
seed and 2 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, it is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. A cropping 
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system that includes small grain and summer fallow is 
most suitable because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. 


24C—Ellisforde silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on terraces and terrace 
scarps. It formed in loess that has been deposited over 
lacustrine sediment. Elevation is 500 to 900 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 12 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown silt 
loam about 18 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. Depth to 
basalt is 60 inches or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Ellisforde, 
eroded, soils; Ritzville soils; and soils that are similar to 
this Ellisforde soil but that have lacustrine sediment at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. Also included are small areas 
of Ellisforde soils that have slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 
20 to 40 percent. Included areas make up about 25 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ellisforde soil is moderate to a 
depth of 28 inches and moderately slow below this 
depth. Available water capacity is about 11.0 to 13.5 
inches. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as alfalfa seed and small grain. Among the other 
crops grown are alfalfa hay, tree fruit, pasture, and 
nonirrigated small grain. Some areas are used for 
homesite development and rangeland. 

The more gently sloping areas of this unit are suitable 
for irrigated crops. Because of slope, sprinkler irrigation 
is a suitable method of applying water. Use of this 
method permits the even, controlled application of water, 
reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. To 
avoid overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
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applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 10 to 12 years of alfalfa for 
seed and 2 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, it is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion. A cropping system that 
includes small grain and summer fallow is most suitable 
because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. 


25C—Ellisforde-Ellisforde, eroded complex, 1 to 20 
percent slopes. This map unit is on dissected terraces. 
Elevation is 500 to 900 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 12 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit is 65 percent Ellisforde silt loam and 30 
percent Ellisforde very fine sandy loam, eroded. The 
components of this unit are so intricately intermingled 
that it was not practical to map them at the scale used. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Ritzville soils 
and Ellisforde, eroded, soils that have slopes of 20 to 30 
percent. Included areas make up about 5 percent of the 
total acreage. 

The Ellisforde soil is deep and well drained. It formed 
in loess that has been deposited over lacustrine 
sediment and is on north- and east-facing slopes and on 
broad ridges. Typically, the surface layer is brown silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and 
pale brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is pale 
brown silt loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 
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Permeability of the Ellisforde soil is moderate to a 
depth of 28 inches and moderaiely slow below this 
depth. Available water capacity is about 11.0 to 13.5 
inches. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Ellisforde, eroded, soil is deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess that has been deposited over lacustrine 
sediment and is on south- and west-facing slopes and 
on narrow ridges. Typically, the surface layer is light 
brownish gray very fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil is light gray and light brownish gray silt loam 
about 16 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches or more is light brownish gray silt loam and very 
fine sandy loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ellisforde, eroded, soil is moderate 
to moderately slow. Available water capacity is about 
11.0 to 13.5 inches. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches 
or more. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of water erosion 
is high. 

This unit is used for irrigated alfalfa for seed, small 
grain, and alfalfa hay. 

Because of slope and the undulating topography of 
this unit, sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of 
applying water. Use of this method permits the even, 
controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
developing a perched water table or increasing the risk 
of erosion, application of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 10 to 12 years of alfalfa for 
seed and 2 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 


26E—Entic Durochrepts, 20 to 40 percent slopes. 
These shallow to moderately deep, well drained soils are 
on terrace scarps. The soils formed in loess over 
cemented alluvium. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 140 to 165 days. 

The surface layer ranges from silt loam and loam to 
extremely cobbly silt loam and loam. The underlying 
layers range from very gravelly silt loam to very gravelly 
clay loam over a hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges 
from 10 to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet and 
Pilot Rock soils and Entic Durochrepts that have slopes 
of 10 to 20 percent. Included areas make up about 30 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of these Entic Durochrepts is moderate to 
a depth of 11 inches and very slow below this depth. 
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Available water capacity is about 1.0 inch to 3.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit varies; 
however, plants that may be present in the community 
include bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. 
The production of forage is limited by the high content of 
rock fragments in the soil and the restricted depth to the 
hardpan. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding is 
poor. The main limitations are the steepness of slope 
and the high content of rock fragments in the soil. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 

Slope limits access by livestock and results in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


27A—Esquaizel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed 
in silty alluvium. Elevation is 500 to 900 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 9 to 12 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 180 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 21 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is brown and grayish brown, stratified silt loam and 
very fine sandy loam. In some areas there is no 
accumulation of calcium carbonate in the profile. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Kimberly, 
Powder, and Yakima soils. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Esquatzel soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil 
is subject to rare periods of flooding. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops, 
mainly small grain, alfalfa hay, row crops, and orchards. 
Some areas are used for homesite development and 
pasture. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It has few 
limitations. 
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Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop grown. To avoid 
overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. If gravity irrigation systems are used, 
leveling may be needed in sloping areas for the efficient 
application and removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain or corn. Returning crop 
residue to the soil or regularly adding other organic 
matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases 
the water intake rate. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. Annual applications of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer are needed to maintain 
production of high quality irrigated pasture. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitation is the hazard of flooding. Dikes and channels 
that have outlets for floodwater can be used to protect 
buildings and onsite sewage disposal systems from 
flooding. Culverts may become clogged during floods, 
and damage to roads, homesites, and structures may 
result. Using larger culverts helps to overcome this 
problem. 


28A—Freewater gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This deep, somewhat excessively drained soil is 
on flood plains. It formed in mixed alluvium. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is mainly grasses, 
shrubs, and forbs. Elevation is 800 to 1,400 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 145 to 195 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
gravelly silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is dark grayish brown very gravelly loam about 16 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is dark grayish brown and brown extremely gravelly 
sand. In some areas the surface layer is very cobbly or 
very gravelly loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Veazie soils, 
Xerofluvents, and Yakima soils. Included areas make up 
about 10 percent of the total acreage. 
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Permeability of this Freewater soil is moderate to a 
depth of 20 inches and very rapid below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil is subject 
to rare periods of flooding. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated field crops 
and tree fruit such as apples, plums, peaches, pears, 
apricots, and cherries. Among the other crops grown are 
alfalfa hay, small grain, and asparagus. Some areas are 
used for pasture and homesite development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the very rapid permeability of the substratum, the low 
available water capacity, and the high content of rock 
fragments in the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop grown. Handline, 
solid set, and overhead sprinkler systems are used. Use 
of these systems permits the even, controlled application 
of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of 
erosion. To avoid overirrigating and leaching of plant 
nutrients, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. Overhead sprinklers are also 
effective in orchards for frost control early in spring. 

If gravity irrigation systems are used, water should be 
applied at frequent intervals and runs should be short. 
For the efficient application and removal of irrigation 
water, leveling is needed in sloping areas. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

Competition for moisture from grasses and weeds in 
areas between fruit trees can be reduced by mowing or 
clean cultivating. Returning crop residue to the soil or 
regularly adding other organic matter improves fertility, 
reduces crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the sprinkler and 
border methods. Water should be applied in amounts 
large enough to wet the root zone but small enough to 
minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. Leveling helps 
to ensure the uniform application of water. 

If this unit is used for homesite or urban development, 
the main limitations are the very rapid permeability of the 
substratum, the high content of rock fragments in the 
soil, and the rare periods of flooding. 

Removal of pebbles and cobbles in disturbed areas is 
needed for best results when landscaping, particularly in 
areas used for lawns. It is difficult to establish plants in 
areas where the surface and subsurface layers have 
been removed, exposing the extremely gravelly 
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substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to 
establish plants. In summer, irrigation is required for lawn 
grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. To prevent cutbanks from caving in, 
excavations may require special retainer walls. 

The very rapid permeability of the substratum 
adversely affects the purification action of septic tank 
absorption fields. |f the density of housing is high, 
community sewage systems are needed to prevent 
contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage 
from onsite sewage disposal systems. 


29A—Freewater very cobbly loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This deep, somewhat excessively drained soil is 
on flood plains. It formed in mixed alluvium. Elevation is 
800 to 1,400 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
to 16 inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 
54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 145 to 
195 days. 

Typically, 15 to 25 percent of the surface is covered 
with cobbles, although this percentage may be as high 
as 80 percent in areas that have been cultivated for 
several years. The surface layer is dark grayish brown 
very cobbly loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is dark grayish brown very gravelly loam about 16 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is dark grayish brown and brown extremely gravelly 
sand. In some areas the surface layer is extremely 
cobbly or very gravelly loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Veazie soils, 
Xerofluvents, and Yakima soils. Included areas make up 
about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Freewater soil is moderate to a 
depth of 20 inches and very rapid below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil is subject 
to rare periods of flooding. 

Most areas of this unit are used for tree fruit such as 
apples, plums, peaches, pears, apricots, and cherries 
(fig. 5). A few areas are used for pasture and for 
homesite and urban development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the very rapid permeability, low available water 
capacity, and high content of rock fragments on the 
surface and in the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop grown. 
Handlines, solid set, and overhead sprinkler systems are 
used. Use of sprinkler systems permits the even, 
controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
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minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. Overhead 
sprinklers are also effective in orchards for frost control 
early in spring. 

lf gravity irrigation systems are used, water should be 
applied at frequent intervals and runs should be short. 
For the efficient application and removal of irrigation 
water, leveling is needed in sloping areas. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

Competition for moisture from grasses and weeds in 
areas between fruit trees can be reduced by mowing or 
clean cultivating. Returning crop residue to the soil or 
regularly adding other organic matter improves fertility, 
reduces crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 
Cobbles on the surface limit the use of most equipment 
and increase maintenance costs. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the sprinkler and 
border methods. Water should be applied in amounts 
large enough to wet the root zone but small enough to 
minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. Leveling helps 
to ensure the uniform application of water. 

lf this unit is used for homesite or urban development, 
the main limitations are the very rapid permeability of the 
substratum, the high content of coarse fragments on the 
surface and in the soil, and the rare periods of flooding. 

Removal of pebbles and cobbles in disturbed areas is 
needed for best results when landscaping, particularly in 
areas used for lawns. It is difficult to establish plants in 
areas where the surface and subsurface layers have 
been removed, exposing the extremely gravelly 
substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to 
establish plants. In many areas it may be necessary to 
haul in topsoil for lawns and gardens. In summer, 
irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, shrubs, vines, 
shade trees, and ornamental trees. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. To prevent cutbanks from caving in, 
excavations may require special retainer walls. 

The very rapid permeability of the substratum 
adversely affects the purification action of septic tank 
absorption fields. If the density of housing is high, 
community sewage systems are needed to prevent 
contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage 
from onsite sewage disposal systems. 
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Figure 5.—Fruit trees in an area of Freewater very cobbly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


30A—Freewater-Urban land complex, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. This map unit is on flood plains. 
Elevation is 800 to 1,000 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 13 to 15 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 195 days. 

This unit is 60 percent Freewater soils and 30 percent 
Urban land. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Veazie and 
Yakima soils. Included areas make up about 10 percent 
of the total acreage. 

The Freewater soil is deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. It formed in mixed alluvium. Typically, 15 to 25 
percent of the surface is covered with cobbles. The 
surface layer is dark grayish brown very cobbly loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown very gravelly loam about 16 inches thick. 
The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is very 


dark brown and brown extremely gravelly sand. In some 
areas the surface layer is extremely cobbly or very 
gravelly loam. 

Permeability of the Freewater soil is moderate to a 
depth of 20 inches and very rapid below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces that obscure or alter the soils so 
that identification is not feasible. 

This unit is used for homesite and urban development. 
It is limited mainly by the very rapid permeability of the 
substratum and the high content of rock fragments on 
the surface and in the soil. 

Removal of pebbles and cobbles in disturbed areas is 
needed for best results when landscaping, particularly in 
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areas used for lawns. It is difficult to establish plants in 
areas where the surface and subsurface layers have 
been removed, exposing the extremely gravelly 
substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to 
establish plants. In many areas it may be necessary to 
haul in topsoil for lawns and gardens. In summer, 
irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, shrubs, vines, 
shade trees, and ornamental trees. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. To prevent cutbanks from caving in, 
excavations may require special retainer walls. 

The very rapid permeability of the substratum 
adversely affects the purification process of septic tank 
absorption fields. If the density of housing is high, 
community sewage systems are needed to prevent 
contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage 
from onsite sewage disposal systems. 


31B—Gurdane silty clay loam, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
broad summits of hills of the Blue Mountains. It formed 
in loess and residuum. Elevation is 1,600 to 4,500 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 16 to 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 45 to 49 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 100 to 130 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silty clay loam 
about 9 inches thick. The upper 11 inches of the subsoil 
is dark grayish brown silty clay loam, and the lower 10 
inches is brown very cobbly clay. Basalt is at a depth of 
30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
In some areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gwinly, Rockly, 
and Waha soils. Also included are small areas of 
Gurdane soils that have slopes of 7 to 25 percent. 
Included areas make up about 15 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Gurdane soil is very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 7 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used for nonirrigated small grain and as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock, the very slow 
permeability of the subsoil, and the moderate hazard of 
water erosion. Although most of this unit is farmed using 
a grain-fallow cropping system, precipitation may be 
adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
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waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
contro! reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. Crops respond to nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


31D—Gurdane silty clay loam, 7 to 25 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
broad summits of hills in the Blue Mountains. It formed in 
loess and residuum. Slopes are north- and east-facing. 
Elevation is 1,600 to 4,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 16 to 24 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 45 to 49 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 100 to 130 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silty clay loam 
about 9 inches thick. The upper 11 inches of the subsoil 
is dark grayish brown silty clay loam, and the lower 10 
inches is brown very cobbly clay. Basalt is at a depth of 
30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
In some areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gwinly, 
Palouse, Rockly, and Waha soils. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are similar to this Gurdane soil but are 
underlain by sandstone and Gurdane soils that have 
slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 25 to 45 percent. Included 
areas make up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Gurdane soil is very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 7 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 
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This unit is used for nonirrigated small grain and as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock, the very slow 
permeability of the subsoil, and the high hazard of water 
erosion. Although most of this unit is farmed using a 
grain-fallow cropping system, precipitation may be 
adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope and limited soil depth, 
gradient terraces rather than level ones may be more 
suitable. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
contro! reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. {f the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


31E—Gurdane silty clay loam, 25 to 45 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes of the Blue Mountains. It formed in loess and 
residuum. Slopes are north- and east-facing. Elevation is 
1,600 to 4,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
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16 to 24 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
45 to 49 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
100 to 130 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silty clay loam 
about 9 inches thick. The upper 11 inches of the subsoil 
is dark grayish brown silty clay loam, and the lower 10 
inches is brown very cobbly clay. Basalt is at a depth of 
30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
In some areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Buckcreek, 
Gwinly, Palouse, Rockly, and Waha soils and Rock 
outcrop. Also included are small areas of soils that are 
similar to this Gurdane soil but are underlain by 
sandstone or that have basalt at a depth of more than 
40 inches and small areas of Gurdane soils that have 
slopes of 5 to 25 percent. Included areas make up about 
25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Gurdane soil is very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 7 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding is 
poor. The main limitation for seeding is slope. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices may be limited in the steeper areas 
of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails and 
walkways can be constructed in some areas to 
encourage livestock to graze in areas where access is 
limited. 


32E—-Gurdane-Gwinly association, 20 to 40 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes of the Blue 
Mountains. Elevation is 2,000 to 4,500 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 16 to 24 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 45 to 49 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 100 to 130 days. 
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This unit is 45 percent Gurdane silty clay loam and 35 
percent Gwinly very cobbly silt loam. The percentage 
varies from one area to another. The components of this 
unit are so intricately intermingled that it was not 
practical to map them at the scale used. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Rockly, 
Buckcreek, and Waha soils, Rock outcrop, and Rubble 
land. Also included are small areas of Gurdane and 
Gwinly soils that have slopes of 10 to 20 percent. 
Included areas make up about 20 percent of the total 
acreage. 

The Gurdane soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess and residuum on north- and east- 
facing slopes. Typically, the surface layer is dark gray 
silty clay loam about 9 inches thick. The upper 11 inches 
of the subsoil is dark grayish brown silty clay loam, and 
the lower 10 inches is brown very cobbly clay. Basalt is 
at a depth of 30 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. In some areas the surface layer is silt 
loam. 

Permeability of this Gurdane soil is very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 7 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Gwinly soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in colluvium, residuum, and loess on south- and west- 
facing slopes. Typically, 1 to 10 percent of the surface is 
covered with stones. The surface layer is dark grayish 
brown very cobbly silt loam about 2 inches thick. The 
upper 5 inches of the subsoil is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly silty clay loam, and the lower 8 inches is dark 
brown very cobbly clay. Basalt is at a depth of 15 
inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of this Gwinly soil is slow. Available water 
capacity is about 0.5 inch to 2.5 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Gurdane soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
potential plant community on the Gwinly soil is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by the high content of 
rock fragments and the shallow depth of the Gwinly soil. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding is 
poor. The main limitations for seeding are the steepness 
of slope and the high content of rock fragments in the 
Gwinly soil. 
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Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Because of slope and 
the high content of rock fragments in the soils, 
mechanical treatment generally is not practical. 

Slope limits access by livestock and results in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails and 
walkways can be constructed in some areas to 
encourage livestock to graze in areas where access is 
limited. 


33D—Gurdane-Rockly complex, 2 to 20 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on ridges in the foothills of the 
Blue Mountains. Elevation is 1,700 to 4,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 16 to 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 45 to 49 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 100 to 120 days. 

This unit is 45 percent Gurdane silty clay loam and 35 
percent Rockly very cobbly silt loam. The percentage 
varies from one area to another. The soils occur as 
patterned land, locally known as biscuit-scabland. The 
Rockly soil occurs as areas of scabland between and 
around the areas of the Gurdane soil. The Gurdane soil 
occurs as circular mounds, or biscuits, that have a 
convex surface and are deepest in the center. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gwinly and 
Waha soils. Included areas make up about 20 percent of 
the total acreage. 

The Gurdane soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess and residuum. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark gray silty clay loam about 9 inches thick. 
The upper 11 inches of the subsoil is dark grayish brown 
silty clay loam, and the lower 10 inches is brown very 
cobbly clay. Basalt is at a depth of 30 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is silt loam. 

Permeability of the Gurdane soil is very slow. Available 
water capacity is about 3 to 7 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

The Rockly soil is very shallow and well drained. it 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown very cobbly loam about 2 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown very cobbly loam about 4 
inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 6 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 5 to 12 inches. 

Permeability of the Rockly soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 5 to 12 inches. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Gurdane soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
potential plant community on the Rockly soil is mainly 
Sandberg bluegrass, bluebunch wheatgrass, and stiff 
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sagebrush. The production of forage is limited by the 
high content of rock fragments and the very shallow 
depth of the Rockly soil. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding or 
other mechanical or chemical treatment is poor. The 
main limitation for treatment is the interspersed areas of 
the very shallow Rockly soil. The plants selected for 
seeding should meet the seasonal requirements of 
livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


34F—Gwin-Klicker-Rock outcrop complex, 30 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes of the 
Blue Mountains. Slopes generally are south-facing. 
Elevation is 2,500 to 4,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 17 to 28 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 43 to 47 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 60 to 110 days. 

This unit is 35 percent Gwin extremely stony silt loam, 
20 percent Klicker very stony silt loam, and 15 percent 
Rock outcrop. The percentage varies from one area to 
another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anatone, 
Bocker, Kahler, and Umatilla soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils that are similar to this Klicker soil but 
are more than 40 inches deep to bedrock, Gwin and 
Klicker soils that have slopes of 10 to 30 percent or 
more than 70 percent, and Rock outcrop. Included areas 
make up about 30 percent of the total acreage. 

The Gwin soil is shallow and well drained. It formed in 
colluvium, residuum, and loess on south-facing slopes. 
Typically, 3 to 15 percent of the surface is covered with 
stones. The surface layer is dark grayish brown 
extremely stony silt loam about 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown very cobbly silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 13 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of the Gwin soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 1.5 to 2.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Klicker soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and residuum on south-facing slopes. 
Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark 
brown very stony silt loam about 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is dark brown very cobbly silty clay loam about 
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14 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 21 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is stony. 

Permeability of the Klicker soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed basalt and 
generally occurs as rimrock near the top of slopes. 

Most areas of this unit are used for livestock grazing 
and wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for timber 
production. 

The potential plant community on the Gwin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Sandberg bluegrass, and 
Idaho fescue. The potential understory on the Klicker soil 
is mainly western fescue, serviceberry, and elk sedge. If 
the rangeland or woodland understory is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The production of forage is limited by steepness of 
slope, the areas of Rock outcrop, and depth to bedrock. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. Mechanical treatment is not practical, 
because the surface is stony and the slopes are steep. 
The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding is poor. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

This unit is suited to the production of ponderosa pine 
in the more readily accessible areas; however, it 
generally is not suitable for commercial timber. Other 
species that grow on this unit include Douglas-fir. The 
understory is mainly Oregon-grape, common snowberry, 
elk sedge, and pinegrass. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 76 on the Klicker soil. Thus, 
the mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 
inches and larger in diameter at breast height is 51 cubic 
feet per acre. The mean annual increment at culmination 
(CMAI) for 50-year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 63 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
steepness of slope, the hazards of compaction and 
erosion, and the high content of rock fragments in the 
soil. 

Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Cable yarding systems 
are safer, and their use minimizes damage to the soil 
and helps to maintain productivity. 

Locating roads on midslope results in large cuts and 
fills and thus removes land from production. Material 
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cast to the side when building roads can damage 
vegetation. It is also a potential source of sedimentation. 
End hauling of waste material minimizes damage to 
vegetation downslope and reduces the potential of 
sedimentation. Seeding road cuts and fills to a 
permanent plant cover reduces erosion. Proper design of 
road drainage systems and care in the placement of 
culverts help to control erosion. Steep yarding paths, 
skid trails, and firebreaks are subject to rilling and 
gullying unless they are provided with adequate water 
bars or are protected by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by ponderosa 
pine occurs if a seed source is present. The high content 
of rock fragments in the soil reduces seedling survival. 
To compensate for the higher mortality that can be 
expected, larger trees or more trees than normal can be 
planted. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. 

Undesirable plants limit natural or artificial reforestation 
where site preparation and maintenance are not 
adequate. Because roots are restricted by bedrock, trees 
are subject to windthrow. 


35F—Gwin-Rock outcrop complex, 40 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes in the 
foothills of the Blue Mountains. Slopes are convex and 
generally are south- or west-facing. Elevation is 1,500 to 
4,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 16 to 28 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 45 to 49 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 100 to 
150 days. 

This unit is 55 percent Gwin extremely stony silt loam 
and 10 percent Rock outcrop. The percentage varies 
from one area to another. The components of this unit 
are so intricately intermingled that it was not practical to 
map them at the scale used. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bowlus, 
Buckcreek, Gurdane, Kahler, Rockly, Umatilla, and Waha 
soils and soils that are similar to this Gwin soil but are 
20 to 30 inches deep. Also included are small areas of 
Gwin and Gwinly soils that have slopes of 10 to 40 
percent and soils that are similar to this Gwin soil but are 
underlain by sandstone. Included areas make up about 
35 percent of the total acreage. 

The Gwin soil is shallow and well drained. It formed in 
colluvium, residuum, and loess. Typically, 3 to 15 percent 
of the surface is covered with stones. The surface layer 
is dark grayish brown very cobbly silt joam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown very cobbly silty clay 
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loam about 6 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 13 
inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of the Gwin soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 1.5 to 2.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed basalt. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Sandberg bluegrass, and Idaho 
fescue. The production of forage is limited by the high 
content of rock fragments in the soil and the shallow 
depth to bedrock. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Mechanical treatment is 
not practical, because the surface is stony and the 
slopes are steep. 

Steepness of slope and the areas of Rock outcrop 
limit access by livestock and promote overgrazing of the 
less sloping areas. Trails or walkways can be 
constructed in some areas to encourage livestock to 
graze in areas where access is limited. 


36E—Gwinly very cobbly silt loam, 7 to 40 percent 
slopes. This shallow, well drained soil is on hillslopes in 
the foothills of the Blue Mountains. It formed in 
colluvium, residuum, and loess. Slopes are convex and 
generally are south- or west-facing. Elevation is 1,500 to 
4,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 16 to 25 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 45 to 49 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 100 to 
150 days. 

Typically, 1 to 10 percent of the surface is covered 
with stones. The surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly silt loam about 2 inches thick. The upper 5 inches 
of the subsoil is dark grayish brown very cobbly silty clay 
loam, and the lower 8 inches is dark brown very cobbly 
clay. Basalt is at a depth of 15 inches. Depth to basalt 
ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gurdane and 
Rockly soils and Rock outcrop. Also included are small 
areas of Gwin and Gwinly soils that have slopes of 40 to 
70 percent. Included areas make up about 30 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Gwinly soil is slow. Available water 
capacity is about 0.5 inch to 2.5 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 
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This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Sandberg bluegrass, and Idaho 
fescue. The production of forage is limited by the high 
content of rock fragments in the soil and the shallow 
depth to bedrock. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be deiayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Mechanical treatment is 
not practical, because the surface is stony and the 
slopes are steep. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


37C—Hankins silt loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on foot slopes. It formed 
in loess and tuffaceous sediment. Elevation is 3,300 to 
4,300 feet. The average annual precipitation is 16 to 25 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 40 to 45 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 50 to 90 
days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is grayish 
brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The upper 11 
inches of the subsoil is brown silty clay loam, and the 
lower 6 inches is dark brown clay. The substratum is 
yellowish brown clay loam 18 inches over partially 
weathered tuffaceous sediment. Depth to tuff ranges 
from 40 to 60 inches or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anatone, 
Bridgecreek, Klicker, Silvies, Winom, and Tolo soils. Also 
included are small areas of Hankins soils that have 
slopes of 15 to 35 percent. Included areas make up 
about 35 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Hankins soil is slow to very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 4.5 to 11.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches or more. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of water erosion is 
moderate. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of ponderosa pine. 
The understory is mainly elk sedge, common snowberry, 
pinegrass, and Idaho fescue. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 72. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
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diameter at breast height is 46 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 50- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in diameter at breast 
height is 58 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction, soil displacement, and 
erosion. 

Because of the slow permeability of the clay subsoil, 
the soil in this unit readily becomes saturated in spring. 
Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Using low-pressure 
ground equipment reduces damage to the soil and helps 
to maintain productivity. Harvesting of timber on this unit 
should be restricted to summer or winter, when the soil 
is dry or frozen. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are very slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by ponderosa 
pine occurs if a seed source is present. Ripping skid 
trails and landings when the soil is dry breaks up 
compacted layers and improves soil tilth, which 
increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine seedlings. 
Seedlings planted in the heavy clay subsoil grow poorly. 
Undesirable plants limit adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation; however, intensive site preparation and 
maintenance generally are not needed. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

lf the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 
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37E—Hankins silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on foot slopes. It formed 
in loess and tuffaceous sediment. Elevation is 3,300 to 
4,300 feet. The average annual precipitation is 16 to 25 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 40 to 45 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 50 to 90 
days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is grayish 
brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The upper 114 
inches of the subsoil is brown silty clay loam, and the 
lower 6 inches is dark brown clay. The substratum is 
yellowish brown clay loam 18 inches thick over partially 
weathered tuffaceous sediment. Depth to tuff ranges 
from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anatone, 
Bridgecreek, Klicker, Silvies, Winom, and Tolo soils. Also 
included are small areas of Hankins soils that have 
slopes of 2 to 15 percent or 35 to 50 percent. Included 
areas make up about 40 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Hankins soil is slow to very slow. 
Available water capacity is about 4.5 to 11.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches or more. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of ponderosa pine. 
The understory is mainly elk sedge, common snowberry, 
pinegrass, and Idaho fescue. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 72. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 46 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 50- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in diameter at breast 
height is 58 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction, soil displacement, and 
erosion and the steepness of slope. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Because of the 
slow permeability of the clay subsoil, the soil in this unit 
readily becomes saturated in spring. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Using low-pressure ground equipment 
reduces damage to the soil and helps to maintain 
productivity. Harvesting of timber on this unit should be 
restricted to summer or winter, when the soil is dry or 
frozen. 

In the more steeply sloping areas, road location is 
more difficult and maintenance costs are greater. Proper 
design of road drainage systems and care in the 
placement of culverts help to control erosion. Seeding 
road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover reduces 
erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and firebreaks 
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are subject to rilling and gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or are protected by 
plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are very slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by ponderosa 
pine occurs if a seed source is present. Ripping skid 
trails and landings when the soil is dry breaks up 
compacted layers and improves soil tilth, which 
increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine seedlings. 
Seedlings planted in the heavy clay subsoil grow poorly. 
Undesirable plants limit adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation; however, intensive site preparation and 
maintenance generally are not needed. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

lf the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


38C—Helter silt loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains. It formed in volcanic ash over a buried soil. 
Elevation is 4,500 to 5,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 35 to 60 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 40 to 44 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 20 to 60 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is grayish 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
pale brown silt loam about 27 inches thick. Below this is 
a buried subsoil of light yellowish brown and pale brown 
silt loam and gravelly silt loam about 27 inches thick. 
Basalt is at a depth of 60 inches or more. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of soils that are 
similar to Anatone and Klicker soils. Also included are 
small areas of wet soils and Helter soils that have slopes 
of 15 to 35 percent. Included areas make up about 10 
percent of the total acreage. 
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Permeability of this Helter soil is moderate to a depth 
of 33 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 12 to 19 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for timber production 
and wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for homesite 
development and recreation. 

This unit is suited to the production of subalpine fir 
and grand fir. Other species that grow on this unit 
include Engelmann spruce, western larch, and lodgepole 
pine. The understory is mainly princes pine, grouse 
blueberry, and elk sedge. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for subalpine fir is 100. The mean annual 
increment at culmination (CMAI) for 80-year-old trees 0.6 
inch and larger in diameter at breast height is 109 cubic 
feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion. 

Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Displacement of the 
surface layer occurs most readily when the soil is dry. 
Using low-pressure ground equipment damages the soil 
less and helps to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer. This material makes poor subgrade for roads 
because it does not compact easily when dry, has high 
potential for frost action, and has high available water 
capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid 
trails are soft. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by subalpine 
fir, grand fir, western larch, and lodgepole pine occurs if 
a seed source is present. Ripping skid trails and landings 
when the soil is dry breaks up compacted layers and 
improves soil tilth, which increases seedling survival. 
Mortality of naturally established seedlings may be high if 
logging or scarification displaces the layer of ash. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting subalpine 
fir and grand fir seedlings. Seedlings planted in the less 
fertile subsoil grow poorly. Undesirable plants limit 
natural or artificial reforestation where site preparation 
and maintenance are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
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is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 


38E—Helter silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes of the Blue 
Mountains. It formed in volcanic ash over a buried soil. 
Elevation is 4,500 to 5,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 35 to 60 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 40 to 44 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 20 to 60 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is grayish 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
pale brown silt loam about 27 inches thick. Below this is 
a buried subsoil of light yellowish brown and pale brown 
silt loam and gravelly silt loam about 27 inches thick. 
Basalt is at a depth of 60 inches or more. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anatone, 
Kahler, Klicker, and Umaiilla soils. Also included are 
small areas of Helter soils that have slopes of 3 to 15 
percent or 35 to 70 percent. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Helter soil is moderate to a depth 
of 33 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 12 to 19 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for timber production 
and wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for homesite 
development and recreation. 

This unit is suited to the production of subalpine fir 
and grand fir. Other species that grow on this unit 
include Engelmann spruce, western larch, and lodgepole 
pine. The understory is mainly princes pine, grouse 
blueberry, and elk sedge. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for subalpine fir is 100. The mean annual 
increment at culmination (CMAI) for 80-year-old trees 0.6 
inch and larger in diameter at breast height is 109 cubic 
feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion and steepness of 
slope. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Displacement of the surface layer occurs 
most readily when the soil is dry. Using low-pressure 
ground equipment damages the soil less and helps to 
maintain productivity. 

In the more steeply sloping areas, road location is 
more difficult and maintenance costs are greater. Proper 
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design of road drainage systems and care in the 
placement of culverts help to control erosion. Seeding 
road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover reduces 
erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and firebreaks 
are subject to rilling and gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or are protected by 
plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer. This material makes poor subgrade for roads 
because it does not compact easily when dry, has high 
potential for frost action, and has high available water 
capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid 
trails are soft. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by subalpine 
fir, grand fir, western larch, and lodgepole pine occurs if 
a seed source is present. Ripping skid trails and landings 
when the soil is dry breaks up compacted layers and 
improves soii tilth, which increases seedling survival. 
Mortality of naturally established seedlings may be high if 
logging or scarification displaces the layer of ash. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting subalpine 
fir and grand fir seedlings. Seedlings planted in the less 
fertile subsoil grow poorly. Undesirable plants limit 
natural or artificial reforestation where site preparation 
and maintenance are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 


39A—Hermiston silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed 
in silty alluvium. Elevation is 700 to 2,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 49 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 195 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 16 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 60 
inches or more is grayish brown, light yellowish brown, 
and pale brown silt loam. In some areas the surface 
layer is fine sandy loam or very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Onyx soils and 
Vitrandepts. Also included are small areas of Pedigo and 
Yakima soils, Xerofluvents, and soils that are similar to 
this Hermiston soil but that have a water table within 6 
feet of the surface. Included areas make up about 20 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Hermiston soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
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slow, and the hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil 
is subject to rare periods of flooding. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops, 
mainly small grain and alfalfa hay. A few areas are used 
for row crops, pasture, nonirrigated small grain, 
rangeland, and homesite development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It has few 
limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop grown. To avoid 
overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. Poor irrigation water management can 
cause excessive amounts of salt to accumulate near the 
soil surface. If gravity irrigation systems are used, 
leveling may be needed in sloping areas for the efficient 
application and removal of water. Use of pipe, ditch 
lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates 
irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

Returning all crop residue to the soil and using a 
cropping system that includes grasses, legumes, or 
grass-legume mixtures help to maintain fertility and tilth. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 years of small grain or 
corn. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly 
adding other organic matter improves fertility, reduces 
crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. Many areas 
are cropped annually. In areas where precipitation is not 
sufficient for annual cropping, a system that includes 
small grain and summer fallow is more suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. 
Other practices that can be used to conserve moisture 
include limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
giant wildrye and basin big sagebrush. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. Annual applications of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer are needed to maintain 
production of high quality irrigated pasture. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitation is the hazard of flooding. Dikes and channels 
that have outlets for floodwater can be used to protect 
buildings and onsite sewage disposal systems from 
flooding. Culverts may become clogged during floods, 
and damage to roads, homesites, and structures may 
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result. Using larger culverts helps to overcome this 
problem. 


40C—Kahler silt loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains. It formed in loess and colluvium. It is on 
north- and east-facing slopes. Elevation is 2,000 to 4,500 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 15 to 45 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 40 to 45 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 30 to 90 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark brown 
and brown silt loam about 20 inches thick. The upper 17 
inches of the subsoil is dark brown silty clay loam, and 
the lower 23 inches is brown cobbly silty clay loam. 
Basalt is at a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Klicker, Tolo, 
and Umatilla soils. Also included are small areas of soils 
that are similar to this Kahler soil but that are 20 to 60 
inches deep to basalt and Kahler soils that have slopes 
of 15 to 35 percent. Included areas make up about 20 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Kahler soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 8 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is. used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of Douglas-fir and 
ponderosa pine. The understory is mainly elk sedge, 
pinegrass, and mallow ninebark. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 75. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 70 cubic feet per acre. 
The mean annual increment at culmination (CMAJ) is 71 
cubic feet per acre at 96 years for trees 1 inch and 
larger in diameter at breast height. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of soil compaction and erosion. 

Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Using low-pressure 
ground equipment reduces damage to the soil and helps 
to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are soft and slippery. They may be impassable during 
rainy periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by Douglas-fir 
and ponderosa pine occurs if a seed source is present. 
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Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir or ponderosa pine seedlings. Ripping skid trails and 
landings when the soil is dry breaks up compacted 
layers and improves soil tilth, which increases seedling 
survival. Undesirable planis limit natural or artificial 
reforestation where site preparation and maintenance 
are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory Canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


40E—Kahler silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on north- and east-facing 
hillslopes of the Blue Mountains. It formed in loess and 
colluvium. Elevation is 2,000 to 4,500 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 15 to 45 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 40 to 45 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 30 to 90 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark brown 
and brown silt loam about 20 inches thick. The upper 17 
inches of the subsoil is dark brown silty clay loam, and 
the lower 23 inches is brown cobbly silty clay loam. 
Basalt is at a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Klicker, Tolo, 
and Umatilla soils. Also included are small areas of Rock 
outcrop, soils that are similar to this Kahler soil but that 
are 20 to 60 inches deep to basalt, and Kahler soils that 
have slopes of 2 to 15 percent or 35 to 70 percent. 
Included areas make up about 25 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Kahler soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 8 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of Douglas-fir and 
ponderosa pine. The understory in mainly elk sedge, 
pinegrass, and mallow ninebark. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 75. Thus, the mean annual 
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increment for 80-year-old trees is 70 cubic feet per acre. 
The mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) is 71 
cubic feet per acre at 96 years for trees 1 inch and 
larger in diameter at breast height. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of soil compaction and erosion and the 
steepness of slope. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Using low-pressure ground equipment 
reduces damage to the soil and helps to maintain 
productivity. 

In the more steeply sloping areas, road location is 
more difficult and maintenance costs are greater. Proper 
design of road drainage systems and care in the 
placement of culverts help to control erosion. Seeding 
road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover reduces 
erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and firebreaks 
are subject to rilling and gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or are protected by 
plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are soft and slippery. They may be impassable during 
rainy periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by Douglas-fir 
and ponderosa pine occurs if a seed source is present. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir seedlings. Ripping skid trails and landings when the 
soil is dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil 
tilth, which increases seedling survival. Undesirable 
plants limit natural or artificial reforestation where site 
preparation and maintenance are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


41F—Kahler gravelly loam, granite substratum, 35 
to 70 percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
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hillslopes of the Blue Mountains. It formed in loess, 
residuum, and colluvium. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,600 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 20 to 26 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 41 to 45 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 50 to 90 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs 2 inches thick. The surface layer is dark brown 
gravelly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is dark brown loam about 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy clay loam 
about 23 inches thick. Below this to a depth of 60 inches 
or more is partially weathered granodiorite. In some 
areas the surface layer is loam or very gravelly loam. 

Included in this unit are smal! areas of Kilmerque, 
Klicker, Tolo, and Umatilla soils. Also included are small 
areas of Rock outcrop and Kahler soils that have slopes 
of 15 to 35 percent. included areas make up about 30 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Kahler soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 4.5 to 10.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. , 

This unit is suited to the production of Douglas-fir and 
grand fir. Other species that grow on this unit include 
western larch and ponderosa pine. The understory in 
mainly princes pine, myrtle pachystima, and elk sedge. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 60. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 41 cubic feet per acre. 
The mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) is 43 
cubic feet per acre at 110 years for trees 1 inch and 
larger in diameter at breast height. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the steepness of slope and the hazards of erosion and 
soil compaction. 

Steepness of slope restricts the use of wheeled and 
tracked equipment on skid trails. Cable yarding generally 
is safer and disturbs the soil less. 

Locating roads on midslopes results in large cuts and 
fills and thus removes land from production. Material 
cast to the side when building roads can damage 
vegetation. It is also a potential source of sedimentation. 
End hauling of waste material minimizes damage to 
vegetation downslope and reduces the potential of 
sedimentation. Seeding road cuts and fills to a 
permanent plant cover reduces erosion. Proper design of 
road drainage systems and care in the placement of 
culverts help to control erosion. Steep yarding paths, 
skid trails, and firebreaks are subject to rilling and 
guilying unless they are provided with adequate water 
bars or are protected by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 
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Natural reforestation of harvested areas by Douglas-fir 
and grand fir occurs if a seed source is present. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir and grand fir seedlings. Ripping skid trails and 
landings when the soil is dry breaks up compacted 
layers and improves soil tilth, which increases seedling 
survival. Undesirable plants prevent adequate natural or 
artificial reforestation unless intensive site preparation 
and maintenance are used. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

Because the overstory on this unit generally is very 
dense and forage production is low, livestock and wildlife 
usually graze areas that have been opened by logging or 
fire. Wildlife use this unit primarily as shelter from winter 
storms. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


42A—Kimberly fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It 
formed in mixed alluvium. Elevation is 400 to 2,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 8 to 14 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 49 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 180 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 10 inches thick. The upper 4 inches of the 
substratum is pale brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 
part to a depth of 60 inches or more is pale brown and 
brown, stratified very fine sandy loam and silt loam. In 
some areas the surface layer is silt loam, very fine sandy 
loam, or loamy fine sand. In many areas there is a 
gravelly substratum at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Esquatzel, 
Hermiston, and Quincy soils. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Kimberly soil is moderately rapid. 
Available water capacity is about 6 to 9 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. This soil is subject to brief periods 
of flooding in winter and spring. In some areas there may 
be a water table within 6 feet of the surface. 
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Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as small grain and alfalfa hay and for nonirrigated 
small grain. A few areas are used for pasture, range, and 
homesite development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the low available water capacity and the moderate 
hazard of soil blowing. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Use of this method permits the even, controlled 
application of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the 
risk of erosion. Furrow, border, and corrugation systems 
are also suited to this unit. If furrow or corrugation 
irrigation is used, water should be applied at frequent 
intervals and runs should be short. To avoid 
overirrigating and leaching of pliant nutrients, applications 
of irrigation water should be adjusted to the available 
water capacity, the water intake rate, and the crop 
needs. Because the soil in this unit is droughty, 
applications of irrigation water should be light and 
frequent. If gravity irrigation systems are used, leveling 
may be needed in sloping areas for the efficient 
application and removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to 
maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. The 
organic matter content can be maintained by using all 
crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a 
suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping system is 
one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 
years of small grain. Maintaining crop residue on or near 
the surface reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and 
helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. The main 
needs in cropland management are to protect the unit 
from soil blowing and to conserve moisture for plant 
growth. 

Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. Other practices that 
can be used to conserve soil moisture and reduce soil 
blowing include stubble-mulch tillage, limiting tillage for 
seedbed preparation and weed control, and 
stripcropping, where practical. 

Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to 
maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Crops 
respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 
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The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye, needleandthread, and big sagebrush. The 
production of forage is limited by the iow rainfall. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases 
significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing and the low rainfall. 
Establishment of seedlings may be difficult because of 
these limitations. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
the low available water capacity. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. 

If this unit is used for windbreaks and environmental 
plantings, the main limitations are the low rainfall and the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing. If irrigation is used, 
most climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be 
grown. Among the trees that are suitable for planting are 
Rocky Mountain juniper and Lombardy poplar. Among 
the shrubs is caragana. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitations are the low annual precipitation, the moderate 
hazard of soil blowing, and the hazard of flooding. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

Plant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping 
of the slopes. In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
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grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

Dikes and channels that have outlets for floodwater 
can be used to protect buildings and onsite sewage 
disposal systems from flooding. Culverts may become 
clogged during floods, and damage to roads, homesites, 
and structures may result. Using larger culverts helps to 
overcome this problem. 


43A—Kimberly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed 
in mixed alluvium. Elevation is 400 to 2,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 14 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 49 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 180 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The upper 4 inches of the substratum is 
pale brown fine sandy loam, and the lower part to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is pale brown and brown, 
stratified very fine sandy loam and silt loam. Some 
pedons have a silt loam or fine sandy loam surface 
layer. Many areas of this unit have a gravelly substratum 
at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Esquaitzel, 
Hermiston, Ritzville, and Shano soils. Included areas 
make up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Kimberly soil is moderately rapid. 
Available water capacity is about 6 to 9 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. This soil is subject to brief periods 
of flooding in winter and spring. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for irrigated crops, as 
rangeland, and for homesite development. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. The main 
needs in cropland management are to protect the soil 
from soil blowing and to conserve soil moisture for plant 
growth. 

Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. Other practices that 
can be used to conserve soil moisture and reduce soil 
blowing include stubble-mulch tillage, limiting tillage for 
seedbed preparation and weed control, and 
stripcropping. 

Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to 
maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Crops 
respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the low available water capacity and the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing. 
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Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Use of this method permits the even, controlled 
application of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the 
risk of erosion. Furrow, border, and corrugation systems 
are also suited to this unit. If furrow or corrugation 
irrigation is used, water should be applied at frequent 
intervals and runs should be short. To avoid 
overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion or 
leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. Because the soil 
in this unit is droughty, applications of irrigation water 
should be light and frequent. If gravity irrigation systems 
are used, leveling may be needed in sloping areas for 
the efficient application and removal of irrigation water. 
Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation 
ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to 
maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. The 
organic matter content can be maintained by using all 
crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and using a 
suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping system is 
one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 
years of small grain. Returning crop residue to the soil or 
regularly adding other organic matter improves fertility, 
reduces crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye, needleandthread, and big sagebrush. The 
production of forage is limited by the low rainfall. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases 
significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing and the low annual 
precipitation. Establishment of seedlings may be difficult 
because of these limitations. The plants selected for 
seeding should meet the seasonal requirements of 
livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
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infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
the low available water capacity. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. 

If this unit is used for windbreaks and environmental 
plantings, the main limitations are the low rainfall and the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing. If irrigation is used, 
most climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be 
grown. Among the trees that are suitable for planting are 
Rocky Mountain juniper and Lombardy poplar. Among 
the shrubs is caragana. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitations are the low annual precipitation, the moderate 
hazard of soil blowing, and the hazard of flooding. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

Plant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping 
of the slopes. In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

Dikes and channels that have outlets for floodwater 
can be used to protect buildings and onsite sewage 
disposal systems from flooding. Culverts may become 
clogged during floods, and damage to roads, homesites, 
and structures may result. Using larger culverts helps to 
overcome this problem. 


44D—Klicker silt loam, 2 to 20 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on plateaus of the 
Blue Mountains. It formed in residuum mixed with loess. 
Elevation is 3,000 to 5,000 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 17 to 40 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 40 to 45 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark 
brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
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brown very cobbly silty clay loam about 14 inches thick. 
Basalt is at a depth of 217 inches. Depth to basalt ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
Bocker, and Tolo soils. Also included are small areas of 
soils that are similar to this Klicker soil but have less 
than 35 percent rock fragments and Klicker soils that 
have slopes of 20 to 40 percent. Included areas make 
up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Klicker soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of ponderosa pine. 
Other species that grow on this unit include Douglas-fir. 
The understory is mainly elk sedge, pinegrass, common 
snowberry, and serviceberry. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 76. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 51 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 50- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in diameter at breast 
height is 63 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the high content of rock fragments in the soil and the 
hazards of compaction and erosion. 

Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Using low-pressure 
ground equipment reduces damage to the soil and helps 
to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by ponderosa 
pine occurs if a seed source is present. Ripping skid 
trails and landings when the soil is dry breaks up 
compacted layers and improves soil tilth, which 
increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. The high content of rock fragments in the 
soil reduces seedling survival. To compensate for the 
higher mortality that can be expected, larger trees or 
more trees than normal can be planted. Undesirable 
piants limit natural or artificial reforestation; however, 
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intensive site preparation and maintenance generally are 
not needed. 

Because roots are restricted by bedrock, trees are 
subject to windthrow. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory Canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


45E—Klicker very stony silt loam, 20 to 40 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
south- and east-facing hillslopes of the Blue Mountains. 
It formed in residuum mixed with loess. Elevation is 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
17 to 40 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
40 to 45 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
60 to 100 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark 
brown very stony silt loam about 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is dark brown very cobbly silty clay loam about 
14 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 21 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
Bocker, Kahler, Tolo, and Umatilla soils. Also included 
are small areas of Klicker soils that have slopes of 2 to 
20 percent or 40 to 70 percent. Included areas make up 
about 30 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Klicker soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of ponderosa pine. 
Other species that grow on this unit include Douglas-fir. 
The understory is mainly serviceberry, elk sedge, and 
pinegrass. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 76. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 51 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 50- 
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year-old trees 0.6 inch or larger in diameter at breast 
height is 63 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazard of compaction and erosion, the high content 
of rock fragments in the soil, and the steepness of slope. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Using low-pressure ground equipment 
reduces damage to the soil and helps to maintain 
productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. In the more steeply sloping areas, road location 
is more difficult and maintenance costs are greater. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by ponderosa 
pine occurs if a seed source is present. Ripping skid 
trails and landings when the soil is dry breaks up 
compacted layers and improves soil tilth, which 
increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. The high content of rock fragments in the 
soil reduces seedling survival. To compensate for the 
higher mortality that can be expected, larger trees or 
more trees than normal can be planted. Undesirable 
plants limit adequate natural or artificial reforestation; 
however, intensive site preparation and maintenance 
generally are not needed. 

Because roots are restricted by bedrock, trees on this 
unit are subject to windthrow. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, seeding of grasses and trees 
should be seeded at the same time. 

lf the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 
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Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


46C—Klicker-Anatone-Bocker complex, 2 to 15 
percent slopes. This map unit is on plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains. Elevation is 3,300 to 5,000 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 18 to 35 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

This unit is 50 percent Klicker silt loam, 25 percent 
Anatone very cobbly loam, and 15 percent Bocker very 
cobbly silt loam. The percentage varies from one area to 
another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee soils. 
Also included are small areas of Klicker, Anatone, and 
Bocker soils that have slopes of 15 to 35 percent and 
Bocker soils that have a stony surface layer. Included 
areas make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

The Klicker soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface is covered with a mat of needies and twigs about 
1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown very 
cobbly silty clay loam about 14 inches thick. Basalt is at 
a depth of 21 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. 

Permeability of the Klicker soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

The Anatone soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark brown very cobbly silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dark brown extremely cobbly loam about 7 
inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 12 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 10 to 20 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is stony. 

Permeability of the Anatone soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 1.0 inch to 2.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

The Bocker soil is very shallow and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown very cobbly silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown very cobbly silt loam 
about 3 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 7 inches. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 4 to 10 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is stony. 

Permeability of the Bocker soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 4 to 10 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

The Klicker soil is suited to the production of 
ponderosa pine. Other species that grow on this soil 
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include Douglas-fir. The understory is mainly 
serviceberry, elk sedge, and western fescue. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 76 on the Klicker soil. Thus, 
the mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 
inches and larger in diameter at breast height is 51 cubic 
feet per acre. The mean annual increment at culmination 
(CMAI) for 50-year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 63 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the high content of rock fragments in the soil and the 
hazards of compaction and erosion. 

Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Using low-pressure 
ground equipment reduces damage to the soil and helps 
to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Sieep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the Klicker 
soil by ponderosa pine occurs if a seed source is 
present. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. The high content of rock fragments in the 
soil reduces seedling survival. To compensate for the 
higher mortality that can be expected, larger trees or 
more trees than normal can be planted. Undesirable 
plants limit natural or artificial reforestation; however, 
intensive site preparation and maintenance generally are 
not needed. 

Because roots are restricted by bedrock, trees on the 
Klicker soil are subject to windthrow. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

The potential plant community on the Anatone and 
Bocker soils is Sandberg bluegrass and bluebunch 
wheatgrass. 

The production of forage on this unit is limited by the 
high content of rock fragments and the shallow depth to 
bedrock in the Anatone and Bocker soils. If the 
woodland understory or rangeland is overgrazed, the 
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proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


46E—Klicker-Anatone-Bocker complex, 15 to 35 
percent slopes. This map unit is on south- and east- 
facing hillslopes of the Blue Mountains. Elevation is 
3,300 to 5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
18 to 35 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
42 to 45 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
60 to 100 days. 

This unit is 45 percent Klicker silt loam, 25 percent 
Anatone very cobbly loam, and 20 percent Bocker very 
cobbly silt loam. The percentage varies from one area to 
another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Tolo, 
Kahler, and Umatilla soils. Also included are small areas 
of Klicker, Anatone, and Bocker soils that have slopes of 
2 to 15 percent or 35 to 60 percent. Included areas 
make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

The Klicker soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface is covered with a mat of needles and twigs about 
1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown very 
cobbly silty clay loam about 14 inches thick. Basalt is at 
a depth of 21 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. 

Permeability of the Klicker soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Anatone soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark brown very cobbly silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dark brown extremely cobbly loam about 7 
inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 12 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 10 to 20 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is stony. 

Permeability of the Anatone soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 1.0 inch to 2.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Bocker soil is very shallow and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown very cobbly silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown very cobbly silt loam 
about 3 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 7 inches. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 4 to 10 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is stony. 
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Permeability of the Bocker soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 4 to 10 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

The Klicker soil is suited to the production of 
ponderosa pine. Other species that grow on this soil 
include Douglas-fir. The understory is mainly common 
serviceberry, elk sedge, and western fescue. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 76 on the Klicker soil. Thus, 
the mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 
inches and larger in diameter at breast height is 51 cubic 
feet per acre. The mean annual increment at culmination 
(CMAI) for 50-year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 63 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the high content of rock fragments in the soil, the 
hazards of compaction and erosion, and steepness of 
slope. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Using low-pressure ground equipment 
reduces damage to the soil and helps to maintain 
productivity. 

In the more steeply sloping areas, road location is 
more difficult and maintenance costs are greater. Proper 
design of road drainage systems and care in the 
placement of culverts help to control erosion. Seeding 
road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover reduces 
erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and firebreaks 
are subject to rilling and gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or are protected by 
plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are slippery. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the Klicker 
soil by ponderosa pine occurs if a seed source is 
present. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. The high content of rock fragments in the 
soil reduces seedling survival. To compensate for the 
higher mortality that can be expected, larger trees or 
more trees than normal can be planted. 

Undesirable plants limit natural or artificial 
reforestation; however, intensive site preparation and 
maintenance generally are not needed. 

Because roots are restricted by bedrock, trees on the 
Klicker soil are moderately subject to windthrow. 
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Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

The potential plant community on the Anatone and 
Bocker soils is Sandberg bluegrass and bluebunch 
wheatgrass. 

The production of forage on this unit is limited by the 
high content of rock fragments and the shallow depth to 
bedrock of the Anatone and Bocker soils. If the 
woodland understory or rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


47B—Koehler loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained soil is on strath terraces of the Columbia River. It 
formed in eolian sand deposited over cemented alluvium. 
Elevation is 450 to 700 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy fine 
sand about 11 inches thick. The substratum is grayish 
brown loamy fine sand about 13 inches thick over a 
hardpan. A hardpan is at a depth of 24 inches. Depth to 
the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
the surface layer is fine sand. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Quincy soils 
and Dune land. Aliso included are small areas of Koehler 
soils that have slopes of 5 to 10 percent. Included areas 
make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Koehler soil is rapid to a depth of 
24 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 2 to 4 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is slow, and the hazard 
of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil blowing is 
high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as Irish potatoes, small grain, and alfalfa hay. 
Among the other crops grown are corn for grain and 
silage and asparagus. Some areas are used for pasture, 
homesite development, and rangeland. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, the high hazard of soil blowing, 
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low available water capacity, and the presence of a 
hardpan. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems are suited to this unit. If furrow irrigation is used, 
water should be applied at frequent intervals and runs 
should be short. To avoid overirrigating and developing a 
perched water table, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. Because the soil 
in this unit is droughty, applications of irrigation water 
should be light and frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Peking 
cotoneaster. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Water should be applied in amounts large enough 
to wet the root zone but small enough to minimize the 
leaching of plant nutrients or to avoid developing a 
perched water table. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
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dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
minimize soil blowing and damage to forage plants. !n 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
high hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are low rainfall, the high hazard of soil blowing, and the 
very slow permeability of the hardpan. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

The very slow permeability of the hardpan increases 
the possibility of failure of septic tank absorption fields. 

In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. It is 
difficult to establish plants in areas where the surface 
layer has been removed, exposing the hardpan. 
Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to establish 
plants. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used to reclaim 
areas disturbed during construction. 


48E—Lickskillet very stony loam, 7 to 40 percent 
slopes. This shallow, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in colluvium and loess. Slopes are convex and 
generally are south- or west-facing. Elevation is 1,000 to 
3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 16 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 47 to 52 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 110 to 
165 days. 

Typically, 1 to 5 percent of the surface is covered with 
stones. The surface !ayer is dark grayish brown very 
stony loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is brown 
very gravelly loam about 12 inches thick. Basalt is at a 
depth of 18 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 12 to 20 
inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Ancerly, 
Bakeoven, Cantala, Condon, and Morrow soils and deep 
and moderately deep soils that have a high content of 
rock fragments. Also included are smail areas of Rock 
outcrop and Lickskillet soils that have slopes of 40 to 70 
percent. Included areas make up about 30 percent of the 
total acreage. 
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Permeability of this Lickskillet soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 1 inch to 3 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 12 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by the high content of 
rock fragments in the soil and the shallow depth to 
bedrock. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Mechanical treatment is 
not practical, because the surface is stony and the 
slopes are steep. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


49F—Lickskillet-Nansene association, 35 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes. Elevation 
is 1,000 to 2,000 feet. The average annual precipitation 
is 11 to 14 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
48 to 52 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
140 to 165 days. 

This unit is 40 percent Lickskillet very stony loam and 
25 percent Nansene silt loam. The percentage varies 
from one area to another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bakeoven, 
Condon, Mikkalo, and Wrentham soils and areas of Rock 
outcrop. Also included are small areas of deep soils that 
have more than 35 percent rock fragments and 
Lickskillet and Nansene soils that have slopes of 15 to 
35 percent. Included areas make up about 35 percent of 
the total acreage. 

The Lickskillet soil is shallow and well drained. It 
formed in colluvium and loess on south- and west-facing 
slopes. Typically, 1 to 5 percent of the surface is 
covered with stones. The surface layer is dark grayish 
brown very stony loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
is brown very gravelly loam about 12 inches thick. Basalt 
is at a depth of 18 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 
12 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of the Lickskillet soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 1 inch to 3 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 12 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 
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The Nansene soil is deep and well drained. It formed 
in loess on north- and east-facing slopes. Typically, the 
surtace layer is brown silt loam about 12 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is brown silt loam about 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam about 15 inches 
thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
brown silt loam. In some areas the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam or very fine sandy loam. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Nansene soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Lickskillet soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. 
The potential plant community on the Nansene soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
production of forage is limited by the high content of 
rock fragments and shallow depth to bedrock in the 
Lickskillet soil. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Mechanical treatment is 
not practical, because the surface of the Lickskillet soil is 
stony and the slopes are steep. 

Slope limits access by livestock and results in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


50F—Lickskillet-Rock outcrop complex, 40 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes. Slopes 
are convex and generally are south- or west-facing. 
Elevation is 1,000 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 10 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 47 to 52 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 110 to 165 days. 

This unit is 55 percent Lickskillet very stony loam and 
15 percent Rock outcrop. The percentage varies from 
one area to another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly, 
Bakeoven, Cantala, Condon, and Morrow soils and deep 
and moderately deep soils that have a high content of 
rock fragments. Also included are small areas of 
Lickskillet soils that have slopes of 7 to 40 percent. 
Included areas make up about 30 percent of the total 
acreage. 
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The Lickskillet soil is shallow and well drained. it 
formed in colluvium and loess. Typically, 1 to 5 percent 
of the surface is covered with stones. The surface layer 
is dark grayish brown extremely stony loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown very gravelly loam 
about 12 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 18 inches. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 12 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of the Lickskillet soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 1 inch to 3 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 12 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed basalt. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheaigrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by the high content of 
rock fragments in the soil and the shallow depth to 
bedrock. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage planis decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Mechanical treatment is 
not practical, because the surface is stony and the 
slopes are steep. 

Steepness of slope and rock outcroppings limit access 
by livestock and promote overgrazing of the less sloping 
areas. Trails or walkways can be constructed in some 
areas to encourage livestock to graze in areas where 
access is limited. 


51A—McKay silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is in depressional areas on basin 
floors. It formed in old alluvium mixed with loess. 
Elevation is 1,450 to 1,900 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 to 18 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 48 to 52 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 140 to 160 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 11 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The upper 6 inches 
of the subsoil is brown silty clay loam, and the lower 5 
inches is yellowish brown silty clay loam. The upper 14 
inches of the substratum is yellowish brown gravelly silt 
loam, the next 8 inches is brown gravelly silty clay loam, 
and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
white gravelly loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or 
more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gurdane, 
Hermiston, and Pilot Rock soils. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are similar to this McKay soils but 
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have 35 to 50 percent clay in the subsoil and McKay 
soils that have slopes of 7 to 15 percent. Included areas 
make up about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this McKay soil is slow. Available water 
capacity is about 8.5 to 12.5 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used mainly for nonirrigated small grain 
and pasture. it is also used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the silty clay loam subsoil, which restricts the 
movement of roots and water. A grain-fallow cropping 
system is used on most of this unit; however, in some 
areas precipitation is adequate for 2 to 3 years of annual 
cropping if followed by fallow. Winter and spring small 
grain and peas are suitable to include in the cropping 
system. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. Subsoiling opens up 
the soil and allows water and salts to pass through. This 
reduces damage to crops as a result of the accumulation 
of salt and water erosion. !t also increases the effective 
rooting depth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


52D—McKay silt loam, 7 to 25 percent north 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on toe slopes. It 
formed in loess, alluvium, and colluvium. Elevation is 
1,500 to 2,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
14 to 18 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
46 to 49 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
110 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 11 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The upper 6 inches 
of the subsoil is brown silty clay loam, and the jower 5 
inches is yellowish brown silty clay loam. The upper 14 
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inches of the substratum is yellowish brown gravelly silt 
loam, the next 8 inches is brown gravelly silty clay loam, 
and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
pink to gravelly loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or 
more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gurdane, 
Gwinly, Morrow, Pilot Rock, and Palouse soils. Also 
included are smail areas of soils that are similar to this 
McKay soil but that have slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 25 
to 40 percent. Included areas make up about 25 percent 
of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this McKay soil is slow. Available water 
capacity is about 8.5 to 12.5 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used mainly for nonirrigated small grain 
and pasture. It is also used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the high hazard of water erosion. Although 
most of this unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping 
system, precipitation may be adequate to permit annual 
cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

lf this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitation is the high hazard of water erosion. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
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Grazing should be delayed until the soil is firm and the 
preferred forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitabie for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


53D—McKay silt loam, 7 to 25 percent south 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on toe slopes. It 
formed in loess, alluvium, and colluvium. Elevation is 
1,500 to 2,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
14 to 18 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
46 to 49 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
110 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 11 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The upper 6 inches 
of the subsoil is brown silty clay loam, and the lower 5 
inches is yellowish brown silty clay loam. The upper 14 
inches of the substratum is yellowish brown gravelly silt 
loam, the next 8 inches is brown gravelly silty clay loam, 
and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
white gravelly loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or 
more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet and 
Morrow soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are similar to this McKay soil but that have bedrock at 
depth of 20 to 60 inches and McKay soils that have 
slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 25 to 40 percent. Included 
areas make up about 30 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this McKay soil is slow. Available water 
capacity is about 8.5 to 12.5 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and pasture. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the soil is 
firm and the preferred forage plants have achieved 
sufficient growth to withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
steepness of slope and the included areas of shallow, 
stony soils that may restrict the use of equipment. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 
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Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
Proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitation is the included areas of shallow, stony soils. 
Because this limitation will result in lower yields and 
higher production costs, areas that have a high 
percentage of included stony soils should be avoided 
when selecting areas to use for hay and pasture. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 


54B—Mikkalo silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on broad summits 
of hills, It formed in loess. Elevation is 900 to 1,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 11 to 12 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
15 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 22 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Ritzville and 
Willis soils. Also included are small areas of Mikkalo 
soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent. Included areas 
make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Mikkalo soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 3.5 to 8.0 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of 
soil blowing is moderate. 

This unit is used for nonirrigated small grain, 
rangeland, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to bedrock, the moderate hazard of 
water erosion, and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Terraces reduce 
gully erosion and conserve soil moisture. Maintaining 
crop residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, 
reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and 
organic matter content. 
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Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling and 
subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. Other 
practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, keeping the soil rough and 
cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, 
stripcropping, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Scotch pine, and caragana. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling aiso 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


54C—Mikkalo silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on broad summits 
of hills. It formed in loess. Slopes face south and west. 
Elevation is 900 to 1,800 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 to 12 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
15 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 22 inches. Depth 
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to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Ritzville and 
Willis soils. Also included are small areas of Mikkalo 
soils that have slopes of 2 to 7 percent or 12 to 20 
percent. Included areas make up about 15 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Mikkalo soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 3.5 to 8.0 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of 
soil blowing is moderate. 

This unit is used for nonirrigated small grain and as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to bedrock and the hazards of water 
erosion and soil blowing. Because precipitation is not 
sufficient for annual cropping, a cropping system that 
includes small grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tilling and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Terraces reduce 
gully erosion and conserve soil moisture. Maintaining 
crop residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, 
reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and 
organic matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. Other practices that 
can be used to reduce soil blowing are establishing 
windbreaks, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, stripcropping, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Lombardy poplar, 
Scotch pine, and caragana. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture on this unit, reduce the distance between 
terraces and leave more residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
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natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


54D—Mikkalo silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in loess. Slopes face south and west. Elevation 
is 900 to 1,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 to 12 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
50 to 53 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
15 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 22 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet, 
Ritzville, and Willis soils. Also included are small areas of 
Mikkalo soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent or 20 
to 40 percent. Included areas make up about 15 percent 
of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Mikkalo soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 3.5 to 8.0 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
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forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
Proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to bedrock, the high hazard of water 
erosion, and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes smail grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation 
and weed control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. Other practices that 
can be used to reduce soil blowing are establishing 
windbreaks, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, stripcropping, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Lombardy poplar, 
Scotch pine, and caragana. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. To reduce erosion and 
increase conservation of soil moisture on this unit, leave 
more residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulphur 
fertilizer. 
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54E—Mikkalo silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on south- and 
west-facing hillslopes. It formed in loess. Elevation is 900 
to 1,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 to 
12 inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 
53 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
15 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 22 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet, 
Ritzville, and Willis soils. Also included are small areas of 
Rock outcrop and Mikkalo soils that have slopes of 12 to 
20 percent or 35 to 50 percent. Included areas make up 
about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Mikkalo soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 3.5 to 8.0 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope and low rainfall. The plants selected for seeding 
should meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or 
wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Slope may limit the use of mechanical treatment 
practices on the steeper parts of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, it is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion and slope. A cropping 
system that includes small grain and summer fallow is 
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most suitable because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping; however, because of the steepness of 
slope and the high hazard of water erosion, the more 
steeply sloping areas of this unit should be planted to 
permanent vegetation. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


55A—Mondovi silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed in 
silty alluvium. Elevation is 1,500 to 2,800 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 5 to 20 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 52 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 120 to 150 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 12 inches thick and the 
lower part is dark grayish brown silt loam about 24 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is dark grayish brown silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Veazie soils 
and Xerofluvents. Also included are small areas of soils 
that are calcareous within the profile, ash pockets, and 
Riverwash. Included areas make up about 20 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Mondovi soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil 
is subject to rare periods of flooding. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain, hay, and pasture. A few areas are used for 
irrigated crops and as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It has few 
limitations. The main needs in cropland management are 
to protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve 
soil moisture for plant growth. 

Many areas are cropped annually; however, where 
precipitation is not sufficient for annual cropping, a 
system that includes small grain and summer fallow is 
more suitable. 
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Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. 
Other practices that can be used to conserve moisture 
include limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Annual applications of nitrogen, phosphorous, and 
sulfur fertilizer are needed to maintain production of high 
quality irrigated pasture. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It has few 
limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop grown. To avoid 
overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. If gravity irrigation systems are used, 
leveling may be needed in sloping areas for the efficient 
application and removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

Returning all crop residue to the soil and using a 
cropping system that includes grasses, legumes, or 
grass-legume mixtures help to maintain fertility and tilth. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 years of small grain or 
peas. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly 
adding other organic matter improves fertility, reduces 
crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye and basin big sagebrush. 


56B—Morrow silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on broad summits 
of hills. It formed in loess, old alluvium, and residuum. 
Elevation is 2,000 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 13 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 46 to 50 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 110 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. The substratum is brown silt 
loam and silty clay loam about 12 inches thick. Basalt is 
at a depth of 27 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bakeoven and 
Lickskillet soils. Aiso included are small areas of soils 
that are similar to this Morrow soil but have 15 to 50 
percent rock fragments and Morrow soils that have 
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slopes of 7 to 12 percent. Included areas make up about 
10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Morrow soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used mainly for nonirrigated smail grain. It 
is also used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock and the 
moderate hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


56C—Morrow silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on broad 
summits of hills. It formed in loess, old alluvium, and 
residuum. The native vegetation in areas not cultivated is 
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mainly grasses, shrubs, and forbs. Elevation is 2,000 to 
3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 13 to 16 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 46 to 50 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 110 to 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. The substratum is brown silt 
loam and silty clay loam about 12 inches thick. Basalt is 
at a depth of 27 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are smali areas of Bakeoven, 
Cantala, and Lickskillet soils. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are similar to this Morrow soil but 
have 15 to 50 percent rock fragments and Morrow soils 
that have slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 12 to 20 percent. 
Included areas make up about 15 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Morrow soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used mainly for nonirrigated smail grain. It 
is also used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to bedrock and the 
moderate hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheaigrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
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preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


56E—Morrow silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in loess, old alluvium, and residuum. Slopes are 
north- and east-facing. Elevation is 2,000 to 3,100 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 13 to 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 46 to 50 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 110 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. The substratum is brown silt 
loam and silty clay loam about 12 inches thick. Basalt is 
at a depth of 27 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 
40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Cantala, 
Lickskillet, and Wrentham soils. Also included are small 
areas of Morrow soils that have slopes of 12 to 20 
percent or 35 to 60 percent. Included areas make up 
about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Morrow soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
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infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices may be limited in the steeper areas 
of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are moderate depth to bedrock and the high 
hazard of water erosion. Although most of this unit is 
farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping; 
however, because of the steepness of slope and high 
hazard of water erosion, the more steeply sloping areas 
of this unit should be planted to permanent vegetation. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-muich tillage, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. To reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture on this unit, leave more crop residue on the 
surface. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


57D—Morrow silt loam, 12 to 20 percent north 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes. It formed in loess, old alluvium, and residuum. 
Elevation is 2,000 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 13 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 46 to 50 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 110 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. The substratum is brown silt 
loam and silty clay loam about 12 inches thick. Basalt is 
at a depth of 27 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Cantala and 
Lickskillet soils. Also included are areas of soils that are 
similar to this Morrow soil but have bedrock at a depth of 
40 to 60 inches and Morrow soils that have slopes of 1 
to 12 percent or 20 to 30 percent. Included areas make 
up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 
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Permeability of this Morrow soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. It is 
also used for nonirrigated small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are moderate depth to bedrock and the high 
hazard of water erosion. Although most of this unit is 
farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope, gradient terraces rather 
than level ones may be necessary. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


58D—Morrow silt loam, 12 to 20 percent south 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes. It formed in loess, old alluvium, and residuum. 
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Elevation is 2,000 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 13 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 46 to 50 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 110 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. The substratum is brown silt 
loam and silty clay loam about 12 inches thick. Basalt is 
at a depth of 27 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bakeoven, 
Lickskillet, and Wrentham soils. Also included are areas 
of soils that are similar to this Morrow soil but have 15 to 
50 percent rock fragments and Morrow soils that have 
slopes of 1 to 12 percent or 20 to 30 percent. Included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Morrow soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
steepness of slope and the high percentage of included 
soils that are shallow or very shallow. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 

if this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the high percentage of included soils that 
are shallow or very shallow, droughtiness, and the high 
hazard of water erosion. Although most of this unit is 
farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
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helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope and limited soil depth, 
gradient terraces rather than level ones may be 
necessary. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. Tillage may be 
hampered because of the included soils that are shallow 
or very shallow. A tillage pan forms easily if the soil is 
tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling can be used to 
break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes beiter aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


59D—Morrow-Bakeoven complex, 2 to 20 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on broad summits of hills. 
Elevation is 2,000 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 13 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 46 to 50 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 110 to 150 days. 

This unit is 45 percent Morrow silt loam and 30 
percent Bakeoven very cobbly loam. The percentage 
varies from one area to another. The soils occur as 
patterned land, locally known as biscuit-scabland. The 
Bakeoven soil is in the form of scabland between and 
around the areas of the Morrow soil. The Morrow soil is 
in the form of circular mounds, or biscuits, that have a 
convex surface and are deepest in the center. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet soils 
and soils that are similar to this Morrow soil but have 15 
to 50 percent rock fragments. Also included are small 
areas of Morrow and Bakeoven soils that have slopes of 
20 to 30 percent. Included areas make up about 25 
percent of the total acreage. 

The Morrow soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess, old alluvium, and residuum. Typically, 
the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay loam about 5 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 27 inches is 
brown silt loam and silty clay loam. Basalt is at a depth 
of 27 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Permeability of the Morrow soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Bakeoven soil is very shallow and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown very cobbly loam about 3 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown very gravelly ioam and very 
gravelly clay loam about 5 inches thick. Basait is at a 
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depth of 8 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 4 to 12 
inches. 

Permeability of the Bakeoven soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 4 to 12 inches. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Morrow soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
potential plant community on the Bakeoven soil is mainly 
Sandberg bluegrass. Stiff sagebrush is in some areas. 
The production of forage is limited by the high content of 
rock fragments and the very shallow depth of the 
Bakeoven soil. 

lf the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the preferred 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding or 
other mechanical or chemical treatment is poor. The 
main limitation for treatment is the interspersed areas of 
the very shallow Bakeoven soil. The plants selected for 
seeding should meet the seasonal requirements of 
livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


60F—Nansene silt loam, 35 to 70 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. |t formed in 
loess. Slopes are convex and generally are north- or 
east-facing. The native vegetation is mainly grasses, 
shrubs, and forbs. Elevation is 900 to 2,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 to 14 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 48 to 52 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 140 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 12 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam 
about 15 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches or more is pale brown silt loam. In some areas 
the surface layer is fine sandy loam or very fine sandy 
loam. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Nansene soils 
that have slopes of 20 to 35 percent. Also included are 
small areas of Anderly, Condon, Lickskillet, and Mikkalo 
soils and areas of Rock outcrop. Included areas make 
up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Nansene soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 
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This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices is not practical because steepness 
of slope. 

Slope limits access by livestock and results in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


61A—Oliphant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It formed in loess 
that has been deposited over lacustrine sediment. 
Elevation is 800 to 1,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 12 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam about 18 
inches thick. The upper 26 inches of the substratum is 
light brownish gray and pale brown silt loam, and the 
lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray 
gravelly silt loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Oliphant, 
eroded, soils. Also included are small areas of Oliphant 
soils that have slopes of 3 to 12 percent. Included areas 
make up about 5 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Oliphant soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11.0 to 13.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as small grain, peas, beans, asparagus, tree fruit, 
and onions. Among the other crops grown are 
nonirrigated small grain and peas. Some areas are used 
for homesite development and rangeland. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. Sprinkler irrigation 
is a suitable method of applying water. Use of these 
systems permits the even, controlled application of 
water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. 
To avoid overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. If furrow or corrugation irrigation systems 
are used in the more steeply sloping areas of this unit, 
runs should be on the contour or across the slope. 
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The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes peas, beans, and small 
grain. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly 
adding other organic matter improves fertility, reduces 
crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. A grain-fallow 
cropping system is used on most of this unit; however, in 
some areas precipitation is adequate for 2 to 3 years of 
annual cropping if followed by fallow. Winter and spring 
small grain and peas are suitable for inclusion in the 
cropping system. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tilage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-muich tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


61C—Oliphant silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It formed in 
loess that has been deposited over Jacustrine sediment. 
Elevation is 800 to 1,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface Jayer is brown silt loam about 12 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam about 18 
inches thick. The upper 26 inches of the substratum is 
light brownish gray and pale brown silt loam, and the 
lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray 
gravelly silt loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Oliphant, 
eroded, soils. Also included are small areas of Oliphant 
soils that have slopes of 0 to 3 percent or 12 to 20 
percent. Included areas make up about 10 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Oliphant soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11.0 to 13.5 inches. Effective 
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rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for irrigated crops and 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. A grain-fallow 
cropping system is used on most of this unit; however, in 
some areas precipitation is adequate for 2 to 3 years of 
annual cropping if followed by fallow. Winter and spring 
small grain and peas are suitable to include in the 
cropping system. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion. 

On Jong slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitations are slope and the moderate hazard of water 
erosion. Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of 
applying water. Use of these systems permits the even, 
controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
increasing the risk of erosion, applications of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes peas, beans, and small 
grain. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly 
adding other organic matter improves fertility, reduces 
crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


62C—Oliphant silt loam, 3 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained soil is on terraces and 
terrace scarps. It formed in loess that has been 
deposited over lacustrine sediment. Slopes face south 
and west. Elevation is 800 to 1,500 feet. The average 
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annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is silt loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam 30 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray 
gravelly silt loam. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Oliphant soils. 
Included areas make up about 20 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Oliphant soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11.0 to 13.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and 
the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for irrigated and nonirrigated crops 
and as rangeland. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitations are slope and the high hazard of water 
erosion. Because of slope, sprinkler irrigation is the most 
suitable method of applying water. Use of this method 
permits the even, controlled application of water, 
reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. To 
avoid overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes peas, beans, and small 
grain. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly 
adding other organic matter improves fertility, reduces 
crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion. The unit is suited to a 
grain-fallow cropping system; however, precipitation may 
be adequate to permit annual cropping for 2 to 3 years 
followed by 1 year of fallow. Winter and spring grain and 
peas are suitable crops to include in the cropping 
system. Areas that are severely eroded should be 
planted to permanent grass or grass-legume mixtures. 
Proper management practices help to improve tilth, the 
organic matter content, and the infiltration rate, which 
results in higher crop yields and reduced erosion. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
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helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. 


63A—Onyx silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed in 
silty alluvium. Elevation is 800 to 1,800 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 48 to 52 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 140 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 12 inches thick. The upper 8 inches of the 
subsoil is dark grayish brown silt loam, and the lower 10 
inches is brown coarse silt loam. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is brown silt loam. In some 
areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Hermiston, 
Pedigo, and Yakima soils. Included areas make up about 
20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Onyx soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil is subject to 
rare periods of flooding. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated and 
nonirrigated crops, mainly small grain and alfalfa hay. A 
few areas are used for pasture, row crops, rangeland, 
and homesite development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It has few 
limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop grown. To avoid 
overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. If gravity irrigation systems are used, 
leveling may be needed in sloping areas for the efficient 
application and removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

Returning all crop residue to the soil and using a 
cropping system that includes grasses, legumes, or 
grass-legume mixtures help to maintain fertility and tilth. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 years of small grain. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. Many areas 
are cropped annually. In areas where precipitation is not 
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sufficient for annual cropping, however, a system that 
includes small grain and summer fallow is more suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. 
Other practices that can be used to conserve moisture 
include limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control. Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and 
sulfur fertilizer. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. Annual applications of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer are needed to maintain 
production of high quality irrigated pasture. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitation is the hazard of flooding. Dikes and channels 
that have outlets for floodwater can be used to protect 
buildings and onsite sewage disposal systems from 
flooding. Culverts may become clogged during floods, 
and damage to roads, homesites, and structures may 
result. Using larger culverts helps to overcome this 
limitation. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye and basin big sagebrush. 


64B—Palouse silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on summits of hills. It formed in 
loess. Elevation is 1,600 to 3,300 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 18 to 24 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 47 to 51 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 130 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 14 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown and light yellowish brown silt loam about 
35 inches thick over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 
to 60 inches. In some areas the surface layer is silty clay 
loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Waha soils. 
Also included are small areas of Palouse soils that have 
slopes of 7 to 12 percent. Included areas make up about 
10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Palouse soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops. 
A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops and is cropped 
annually using a small grain-pea rotation. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. 


Umatilla County Area, Oregon 


The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, hawthorn, and 
chokecherry. 


64C—Palouse silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on summits of hills. It 
formed in loess. Elevation is 1,600 to 3,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 18 to 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 47 to 51 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 130 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 14 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown and light yellowish brown silt loam about 
35 inches thick over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 
to 60 inches. In some areas the surface layer is silty clay 
loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Waha soils. 
Also included are small areas of Palouse soils that have 
slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 12 to 20 percent. Included 
areas make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Palouse soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops. 
A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops and is cropped 
annually using a small grain-pea rotation. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
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easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, hawthorn, and 
chokecherry. 


64D—Palouse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It formed in 
loess. Slopes are north- and east-facing. The native 
vegetation in areas not cultivated is mainly grasses, 
shrubs, and forbs. Elevation is 1,600 to 3,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 18 to 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 47 to 51 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 130 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 14 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown and light yellowish brown silt loam about 
35 inches thick over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. In some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 
to 60 inches. In some areas the surface layer is silty clay 
loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Waha soils. 
Also included are small areas of Palouse soils that have 
slopes of 7 to 12 percent or 20 to 40 percent. Included 
areas make up about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Palouse soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops. 
A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops and is cropped 
annually using a small grain-pea rotation. It is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 
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Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope, gradient terraces rather 
than level ones may be more suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, hawthorn, snowberry, and chokecherry. If 
the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


64E—Palouse silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It formed in 
loess. Slopes are north- and east-facing. Elevation is 
1,600 to 3,300 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
18 to 24 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
47 to 51 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
130 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 14 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown and light yellowish brown silt loam about 
35 inches thick over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. In Some areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 
to 60 inches. In some areas the surface layer is silty clay 
loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Buckcreek, 
Gwinly, and Waha soils. Also included are small areas of 
Palouse soils that have slopes of 12 to 20 percent or 35 
to 60 percent. Included areas make up about 20 percent 
of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Palouse soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
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depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 
The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, hawthorn, snowberry, and chokecherry. If 
the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 

forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the preferred forage 
plants have achieved sufficient growth to withstand 
grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices may be limited in the steeper areas 
of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some areas to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


65A—Pedigo loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This deep, somewhat poorly drained soil is on 
flood plains. lt formed in silty alluvium. Elevation is 500 
to 800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 11 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 to 53 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
180 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand about 6 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is dark grayish brown fine sand about 6 inches 
thick. Below this is a buried surface layer of dark brown 
silt loam about 9 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is grayish brown silt loam. In some 
areas the surface layer is silt loam or fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, wet, 
soils and Quincy and Wanser soils. Included areas make 
up about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Pedigo soil is rapid to a depth of 
12 inches and moderate below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more for water-tolerant plants but 
is limited to depths between 30 and 42 inches for non- 
water-tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
water erosion is slight. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between depths of 30 and 42 inches in winter 
and spring. This soil is subject to rare periods of 
flooding. The hazard of soil blowing is high. The soit 
contains large amounts of sodium. 


Umatilla Gounty Area, Oregon 


This unit is used for irrigated alfalfa hay, pasture, and 
rangeland. It is limited mainly by wetness, excess 
sodium, and the high hazard of soil blowing. 

Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

The concentration of salts and alkali in the surface 
layer limits the production of plants suitable for hay and 
pasture. Leaching the salts from the surface layer is 
limited by the water table. Drainage and irrigation water 
management reduce the conceniration of salts. Salt- 
tolerant species are most suitable for planting. Tile or 
open drains can be used to remove excess water and 
provide an outlet for leached salts. Content of toxic salts 
can be reduced by leaching, applying proper amounts of 
soil amendments, and returning crop residue to the soil. 

The soil in this unit has a water table during the early 
part of the growing season and is subirrigated in many 
areas. If supplemental irrigation is necessary, sprinkler 
and flood systems are suitable. To avoid overirrigating 
and raising the water table, applications of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

If gravity irrigation systems are used, leveling may be 
needed in sloping areas for the efficient application and 
removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. Among the trees and shrubs that are 
suitable for windbreaks are Russian-olive, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and caragana. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye and inland saltgrass. 


66A—Pedigo silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
deep, somewhat poorly drained soil is on flood plains. It 
formed in silty alluvium. Elevation is 500 to 1,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 10 to 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 180 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is dark grayish brown silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, wet, 
soils and Powder, Umapine, and Wanser soils. Included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 
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Permeability of this Pedigo soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more for water-tolerant plants but 
is limited to depths between 30 and 42 inches for non- 
water-tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of. 
water erosion is slight. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between depths of 30 and 42 inches in winter 
and spring. This soil is subject to rare periods of 
flooding. It contains large amounts of sodium. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated alfalfa hay 
and pasture. A few areas are used for irrigated and 
nonirrigated small grain and as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. The main 
limitations are wetness and excess sodium. 

Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

The concentration of salts and alkali in the surface 
layer limits the production of plants suitable for hay and 
pasture. Leaching the salts from the surface layer is 
limited by the water table. Drainage and irrigation water 
management reduce the concentration of salts. Salt- 
tolerant species are most suitable for planting. 

The soil in this unit has a water table during the early 
part of the growing season and is subirrigated in many 
areas. lf supplemental irrigation is necessary, sprinkler 
and flood systems are suitable. To avoid overirrigating, 
raising the water table, and increasing the risk of 
erosion, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

If gravity irrigation systems are used, leveling may be 
needed in sloping areas for the efficient application and 
removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

If this unit is used for irrigated small grain, the main 
limitations are the seasonal high water table and the 
excessive amount of salts in the soil. 

Although the soil has a high content of toxic salts, 
particularly sodium, it can be used successfully to grow 
most climatically adapted crops if steps are taken to 
reduce the amount of salts present. Practices that can 
be used to reduce the content of salts include applying 
proper amounts of soil amendments, irrigating and 
leaching, growing salt-tolerant crops, and returning crop 
residue to the soil. Subsurface drains may be necessary 
in some areas to remove excess water and provide an 
outlet for leached salts. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Use of these systems permits the even, controlled 
application of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the 
risk of erosion. 
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The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain or corn. Returning crop 
residue to the soil or regularly adding other organic 
matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases 
the water intake rate. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated small grain, areas in 
which the reaction and concentration of salts are lower 
are most suitable for planting. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. Many areas are cropped 
annually. In areas where precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a system that includes small grain and 
summer fallow is more suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. 
Other practices that can be used to conserve moisture 
include limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control. A tillage pan forms easily if the soil is tilled when 
wet. Chiseling or subsoiling can be used to break up the 
pan. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye and inland saltgrass. 


67B—Pilot Rock silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in loess overlying cemented alluvium. Elevation is 
1,100 to 2,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
12 to 16 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
50 to 53 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
140 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and brown 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt 
loam about 17 inches thick. Below this to a depth of 45 
inches or more is a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to the hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly soils, 
Entic Durochrepts, Vitrandepts, and Walla Walla soils. 
Also included are small areas of Pilot Rock soils that 
have slopes of 7 to 12 percent. Included areas make up 
about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Pilot Rock soil is moderate to a 
depth of 27 inches and very slow through the hardpan. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 9.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for irrigated crops such as 
alfalfa hay, small grain, and pasture. Some areas are 
used for homesite development, rangeland, and wildlife 
habitat. 
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This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to the hardpan and the 
moderate hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate depth to the hardpan and 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Use of this method permits the even, controlled 
application of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the 
risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and developing a 
perched water table or increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheaigrass. 


67C—Pilot Rock silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in loess overlying cemented alluvium. Elevation is 
1,100 to 2,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
12 to 16 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
50 to 53 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
140 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and brown 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt 
loam about 17 inches thick. Below this to a depth of 45 
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inches or more is a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to the hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly soils, 
Entic Durochrepts, Vitrandepts, and Walla Walla soils. 
Also included are small areas of Pilot Rock soils that 
have slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 12 to 20 percent. 
Included areas make up about 15 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Pilot Rock soil is moderate to a 
depth of 27 inches and very slow through the pan. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 9.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for irrigated crops such as 
alfalfa hay, small grain, and pasture. Some areas are 
used for homesite development, rangeland, and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to the hardpan and the 
moderate hazard of water erosion. Although most of this 
unit is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate depth to the hardpan and 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Use of this method permits the even, controlled 
application of water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the 
risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and increasing the 
risk of erosion, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 
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The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


68D—Pilot Rock silt loam, 12 to 20 percent north 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
terraces and terrace scarps. It formed in loess overlying 
cemented alluvium. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 140 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and brown 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt 
loam about 17 inches thick. Below this to a depth of 45 
inches or more is a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to the hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly soils, 
Entic Durochrepts, and Walla Walla soils. Also included 
are small areas of Pilot Rock soils that have slopes of 7 
to 12 percent or 20 to 40 percent. Included areas make 
up about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Pilot Rock soil is moderate to a 
depth of 27 inches and very slow through the pan. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 9.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain and rangeland. A few areas are used for wildlife 
habitat and homesite development. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to the hardpan and the 
high hazard of water erosion. Although most of this unit 
is farmed using a grain-fallow cropping system, 
precipitation may be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
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soil moisture. Because of slope, gradient terraces rather 
than level ones may be more suitable. 

On Iong slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
idaho fescue and bluebunch wheaigrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


68E—Pilot Rock silt loam, 20 to 35 percent north 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
terrace scarps. It formed in loess overlying cemented 
alluvium. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 140 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and brown 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt 
foam about 17 inches thick. Below this to a depth of 45 
inches or more is a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to the hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly soils, 
Entic Durochrepts, and Walla Walla soils. Also included 
are small areas of Pilot Rock soils that have slopes of 
12 to 20 percent or 35 to 60 percent. Included areas 
make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Pilot Rock soil is moderate to a 
depth of 27 inches and very slow through the pan. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 9.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for nonirrigated small grain, 
rangeland, and wildlife habitat. 

Although most of this unit is farmed using a grain- 
fallow cropping system, precipitation may be adequate to 
permit annual cropping; however, because of the 
steepness of slope and high hazard of water erosion, the 
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more steeply sloping areas of this unit should be planted 
to permanent vegetation. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, it is limited by 
the moderate depth to the hardpan, slope, and the high 
hazard of water erosion. The main needs in cropland 
management are to protect the soil from water erosion 
and to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices may be limited in the steeper parts 
of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some places to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access Is limited. 


69D—Pilot Rock silt loam, 12 to 20 percent south 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
terraces and terrace scarps. It formed in loess overlying 
cemented alluvium. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 140 to 165 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and brown 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt 
loam about 17 inches thick. Below this to a depth of 45 
inches or more is a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to the hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly soils, 
Entic Durochrepts, and Walla Walla soils. Also included 
are small areas of soils that are similar to this Pilot Rock 
soil but that have 15 to 50 percent rock fragments and 
Pilot Rock soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent or 
20 to 40 percent. Included areas make up about 20 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Pilot Rock soil is moderate to a 
depth of 27 inches and very slow through the pan. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 9.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain and rangeland. A few areas are used for wildlife 
habitat and homesite development. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the moderate depth to the hardpan, 
droughtiness, and the high hazard of water erosion. 
Although most of this unit is farmed using a grain-fallow 
cropping system, precipitation may be adequate to 
permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope and limited soil depth, 
gradient terraces rather than level ones may be more 
suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
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preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope and areas of shallow included soils. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


69E—Pilot Rock silt loam, 20 to 30 percent south 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
terrace scarps. It formed in loess overlying cemented 
alluvium. Elevation is 1,100 to 2,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 12 to 16 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 140 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and brown 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt 
loam about 17 inches thick. Below this to a depth of 45 
inches or more is a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
depth to the hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly soils, 
Entic Durochrepts, Lickskillet soifs, and Walla Walla 
soils. Also included are small areas of Rock outcrop, 
soils that are similar to this Pilot Rock soil but that have 
15 to 50 percent rock fragments, and Pilot Rock soils 
that have slopes of 12 to 20 percent or 30 to 60 percent. 
Included areas make up about 25 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Pilot Rock soil is moderate to a 
depth of 27 inches and very slow through the pan. 
Available water capacity is about 4.0 to 9.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in. 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope and areas of shallow included soils. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 
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Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices may be limited in the steeper parts 
of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some places to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


70—Pits, gravel. This map unit consists of excavated 
areas of waterworn gravel, commonly mixed with sand or 
other soil material. Most of these areas are being mined 
for sand and gravel and support little vegetation. The 
pits that are abandoned support vegetation only in those 
areas in which soil material has accumulated. 

These areas occur within other units that consist of 
soils that have a gravelly substratum, such as the Quincy 
and Adkins soils. They also occur along the major 
drainageways within the survey area. 

Since the areas of sand and gravel offer little support 
for vegetation, it is necessary to fill them with soil 
material in order to reclaim them. 


71A—Potamus gravelly loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in mixed alluvium. Elevation is 3,300 to 3,500 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 15 to 25 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 40 to 45 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 50 to 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
gravelly loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is very dark gray gravelly clay loam about 11 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown very gravelly clay 
loam about 30 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is yellowish brown extremely 
gravelly clay loam. In some areas the surface layer has 
less than 15 percent rock fragments. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Silvies soils, 
Xerofluvents, and Riverwash. Also included are small 
areas of deep loam that is less than 35 percent rock 
fragments. Included areas make up about 10 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Potamus soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 5.0 to 10.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of water erosion is slight. 

This unit is used for hay and pasture and as 
rangeland. It can be used for irrigated crops if water is 
available. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. The main 
limitations are the high content of rock fragments in the 
soil and the short growing season. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
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good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Grasses and legumes adapted to a cool climate and 
short growing season are recommended. Fertilizer is 
needed to ensure optimum growth of grasses and 
legumes. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and prairie 
junegrass. 


72A—Powder silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed in 
silty alluvium. Elevation is 500 to 1,300 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 9 to 12 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 160 to 180 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 15 inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 12 inches thick. The upper 30 inches of 
the substratum is grayish brown silt loam, and the lower 
part to a depth of 60 inches or more is gravel. In some 
areas gravel is at a depth of 20 to 50 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is fine sandy loam or very fine 
sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Esquatzel and 
Pedigo soils. Included areas make up about 10 percent 
of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Powder soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil is subject to 
rare periods of flooding. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated small 
grain and alfalfa hay. Among the other crops grown are 
corn for grain and silage. Some areas are used for 
pasture and as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It has few 
limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop grown. To avoid 
overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. Poor irrigation water management can 
cause excessive amounts of salt to accumulate near the 
soil surface. 

If gravity irrigation systems are used, leveling is 
needed in sloping areas for the efficient application and 
removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

Returning all crop residue to the soil and using a 
cropping system that includes grasses, legumes, or 
grass-legume mixtures help to maintain fertility and tilth. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
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years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 years of small grain or 
corn. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly 
adding other organic matter improves fertility, reduces 
crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye and basin big sagebrush. 


73D—Prosser silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on terrace 
scarps. It formed in loess. Slopes are convex and 
generally are south- and west-facing. Elevation is 650 to 
1,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 52 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
14 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 21 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are smail areas of Burke, 
Lickskillet, and Shano soils and Rock outcrop. Also 
included are small areas of soils that are similar to this 
Prosser soil but have a hardpan or basalt at a depth of 
40 to 60 inches and Prosser soils that have slopes of 5 
to 12 percent or 20 to 40 percent. Included areas make 
up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Prosser soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 3 to 8 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil blowing is 
moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, needleandthread, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by the low 
natural fertility and low rainfall. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 
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Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, it is limited by 
the moderate depth to bedrock, the high hazard of water 
erosion, and the hazard of soil blowing. A cropping 
system that includes small grain and summer fallow is 
most suitable because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. Other practices that 
can be used to reduce soil blowing are establishing 
windbreaks, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, stripcropping where 
feasible, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Scotch pine, and Tatarian 
honeysuckle. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
meits rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


73E—Prosser silt loam, 20 to 40 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on terrace 
scarps. Slopes are convex and generally are south- and 
west-facing. The soil formed in loess. Elevation is 650 to 
1,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 
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inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 52 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
14 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 21 inches. Depth 
to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

included in this unit are small areas of Burke, 
Lickskillet, and Shano soils and areas of Rock outcrop. 
Also included are small areas of soils that are similar to 
this Prosser soil but have a hardpan or basalt at a depth 
of 40 to 60 inches and Prosser soils that have slopes of 
12 to 20 percent or 40 to 50 percent. Included areas 
make up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Prosser soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 3 to 8 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil blowing is 
moderate. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 
The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, needleandthread, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 

natural fertility and low rainfall. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding is 
poor. The main limitations for seeding are slope, low 
rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Use of mechanical treatment practices may be 
limited in the steeper areas of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails and 
walkways can be constructed in some places to 
encourage livestock to graze in areas where access is 
limited. 


74B-——Quincy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This 
deep, excessively drained soil is on strath terraces of the 
Columbia River. !t formed in eolian sand. Elevation is 
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300 to 1,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 
to 10 inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 to 
54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown fine sand 
about 4 inches thick. The upper 23 inches of the 
substratum is grayish brown loamy fine sand, the next 12 
inches is gray fine sand, and the lower part to a depth of 
60 inches or more is light brownish gray fine sand. In 
some areas the surface layer is loamy fine sand or sand. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Burbank soils, 
Dune land, and Wanser and Winchester soils. Also 
included are small areas of Quincy soils that have a 
gravelly substratum or have slopes of 5 to 20 percent. 
Included areas make up about 15 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Quincy soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 5.0 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is very high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as Irish potatoes, small grain, and corn for grain 
and silage. Among the other crops grown are alfalfa hay 
and watermelons. Some areas are used for pasture, for 
homesite development, and as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, low available water capacity, rapid 
permeability, and the very high hazard of soil blowing. 

Because the water intake rate is high, sprinkler or drip 
irrigation is best suited to this unit. Center pivot systems 
are most commonly used. Use of these systems permits 
the even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, 
and minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating 
and leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. Because the 
soil in this unit is droughty, applications of irrigation water 
should be light and frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
pliant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
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adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
These include Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, 
and Tatarian honeysuckle. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Water should be applied in amounts large enough 
to wet the root zone but small enough to minimize the 
leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, Indian ricegrass, and antelope 
bitterbrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
very high hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are the very high hazard of soil blowing, low rainfall, and 
rapid permeability. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
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supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer walls. 

Plant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping 
of the slopes. In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 


75B—Quincy loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes. This deep, excessively drained soil is on strath 
terraces of the Columbia River. It formed in eolian sand. 
Elevation is 300 to 1,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy fine 
sand about 4 inches thick. The upper 23 inches of the 
substratum is grayish brown loamy fine sand, the next 12 
inches is gray fine sand, and the lower part to a depth of 
60 inches or more is light brownish gray fine sand. In 
some areas the surface layer is fine sand or sand. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, 
Burbank, and Quincy soils that have a gravelly 
substratum, Wanser soils, and Winchester soils. Also 
included are small areas of Quincy soils that have slopes 
of 5 to 25 percent and Dune land. Included areas make 
up about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Quincy soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated alfalfa 
hay, small grain, and Irish potatoes. Among the other 
crops grown are corn for grain and silage and 
watermelons. Some areas are used for pasture, 
rangeland, and urban or homesite development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, low available water capacity, rapid 
permeability, and the high hazard of soil blowing. 

Because the water intake rate is high, sprinkler or drip 
irrigation is best suited to this unit. Center pivot systems 
are most commonly used. Use of these systems permits 
the even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, 
and minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating 
and leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. Because the 
soil in this unit is droughty, applications of irrigation water 
should be light and frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
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using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
These include Lombardy poplar, green ash, and Siberian 
peashrub. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Water should be applied in amounts large enough 
to wet the root zone but small enough to minimize the 
leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage planis. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
high hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
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and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are the high hazard of soil blowing, low rainfall, and rapid 
permeability. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer walls. 

Piant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping 
of the slopes. In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 


75E—Quincy loamy fine sand, 5 to 25 percent 
slopes. This deep, excessively drained soil is on strath 
terraces of the Columbia River. It formed in eolian sand. 
Elevation is 300 to 1,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy fine 
sand about 4 inches thick. The upper 23 inches of the 
substratum is grayish brown loamy fine sand, the next 12 
inches is gray fine sand, and the lower part to a depth of 
60 inches or more is light brownish gray fine sand. In 
some areas the surface layer is fine sand or sand. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins soils, 
Quincy soils that have a gravelly substratum, and 
Winchester soils. Also included are small areas of Dune 
land, Rock outcrop, and Quincy soils that have slopes of 
0 to 5 percent or 25 to 50 percent. Included areas make 
up about 35 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Quincy soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and for 
irrigated crops such as alfalfa hay, small grain, and Irish 
potatoes. Among the other crops grown are corn for 
grain and silage. Some areas are used for pasture and 
for recreational, urban, or homesite development. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, Indian ricegrass, and antelope 
bitterbrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 
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If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
high hazard of soil blowing, low rainfall, and slope. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, low available water capacity, 
slope, and the high hazard of soil blowing. 

Because of slow water intake rate and slope, sprinkler 
or drip irrigation is best suited to this unit. Center pivot 
systems are most commonly used. Use of these systems 
permits the even, controlled application of water, 
reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. To 
avoid overirrigating and leaching of plant nutrients, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. Because the soil in this unit is droughty, 
applications of irrigation water should be light and 
frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures in 
irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch 
erosion. 

Because of the risk of excessive runoff, it is important 
to carefully manage irrigation water in the more steeply 
sloping areas of this unit. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 
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Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
These include Austrian pine, Rocky Mountain juniper, 
and Peking cotoneaster. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Water should be applied in amounts large enough 
to wet the root zone but small enough to minimize the 
leaching of plant nutrients. 

If this unit is used for homesite or recreational 
development, the main limitations are the high hazard of 
soil blowing, low rainfall, rapid permeability, and 
steepness of slope. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

Slope is a concern in installing septic tank absorption 
fields. Absorption lines should be installed on the 
contour. Effluent from septic tank absorption fields can 
surface in downslope areas and thus create a hazard to 
health. If the density of housing is high, community 
sewage systems are needed to prevent contamination of 
water supplies as a result of seepage from onsite 
sewage disposal systems. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer walls. 

Plant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping 
of the slopes. In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 


76B—Quincy loamy fine sand, gravelly substratum, 
0 to 5 percent slopes. This deep, excessively drained 
soil is on strath terraces of the Columbia River. It formed 
in gravelly alluvium mantled by eolian sand. Elevation is 
300 to 1,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 
to 10 inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 to 
54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy fine 
sand about 4 inches thick. The upper 23 inches of the 
substratum is grayish brown loamy fine sand, the next 14 
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inches is gray fine sand, and the lower part to a depth of 
60 inches or more is light brownish gray very gravelly 
fine sand. Depth to the gravelly substratum ranges from 
40 to 60 inches. In some areas the surface layer is fine 
sand. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Burbank and 
Quincy soils that do not have a gravelly substratum and 
Wanser soils. Included areas make up about 15 percent 
of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Quincy soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 5.0 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as Irish potatoes, small grain, and corn for grain 
and silage. Among the other crops grown are alfalfa hay 
and watermelons. Some areas are used for pasture, for 
homesite development, and as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
bv low natural fertility, low available water capacity, rapid 
permeability, and the high hazard of soil blowing. 

Because the water intake rate is high, sprinkler or drip 
irrigation is best suited to this unit. Center pivot systems 
are most commenly used. Use of these systems permits 
the even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, 
and minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating 
and leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. Because the 
soil in this unit is droughty, applications of irrigation water 
should be light and frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
These include ponderosa pine, black locust, and lilac. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 
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Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Water should be applied in amounts large enough 
to wet the root zone but small enough to minimize the 
leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, Indian ricegrass, and antelope 
bitterbrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
high hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are the high hazard of soil blowing, low rainfall, and rapid 
permeability. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer walls. 

It is difficult to establish plants in areas where the 
surface layer has been removed, exposing the gravelly 
substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to 
establish plants. In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
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grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. 


77C—Quincy loamy fine sand, 0 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded. This deep, excessively drained soil is 
on strath terraces of the Columbia River. It formed in 
eolian sand. The native vegetation is mainly grasses, 
shrubs, and forbs. Elevation is 700 to 1,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy fine 
sand about 4 inches thick. The upper 23 inches of the 
substratum is grayish brown loamy fine sand, the next 12 
inches is gray fine sand, and the lower part to a depth of 
60 inches or more is light brownish gray fine sand. In 
some areas the surface layer is fine sandy loam, fine 
sand, or sand. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins soils, 
Dune land, and Koehler, Quinton, Sagehill, Taunton, and 
Winchester soils. Also included are small areas of soils 
in which a hardpan or a calcareous silt loam substratum 
has been exposed. Included areas make up about 60 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Quincy soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is very high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, Indian ricegrass, and antelope 
bitterbrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall, low natural fertility, and soil blowing that has 
already occurred. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. Because the soil in this 
unit is susceptible to displacement when dry, grazing 
should be done when the soil is moist to reduce soil 
blowing and damage to forage plants. In general, winter 
is the best season for grazing. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
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mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. It is difficult to establish desirable 
rangeland grasses on this unit because of the very high 
hazard of soil blowing. Soil blowing can be minimized by 
seeding with permanent grasses and mulching. Suitable 
materials include straw, asphalt, jute netting, and gravel 
or a combination of these materials. The plants selected 
for seeding should meet the seasonal requirements of 
livestock or wildlife, or both. 


78B—Quincy-Rock outcrop complex, 1 to 20 
percent slopes. This map unit is on strath terraces 
along the Columbia River. Elevation is 350 to 1,100 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is about 8 to 10 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit is 50 percent Quincy fine sand and 20 
percent Rock outcrop. The percentage varies from one 
area to another. 

Included in this unit are Quinton, Starbuck, and 
Winchester soils. Included areas make up about 30 
percent of the total acreage. 

The Quincy soil is deep and excessively drained. It 
formed in eolian sand. Typically, the surface layer is 
grayish brown fine sand about 4 inches thick. The upper 
23 inches of the substratum is grayish brown loamy fine 
sand, the next 12 inches is gray fine sand, and the lower 
part to a depth of 60 inches or more is light brownish 
gray fine sand. In some areas the surface layer is loamy 
fine sand or sand. In some areas depth to basalt ranges 
from 40 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Quincy soil is rapid. Available water 
capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective rooting depth is 
60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil blowing is very 
high. 

Rock outcrop is jointed and fractured basalt on low 
ridges and low hills above the areas of Quincy soil. It 
commonly is barren or has scattered shrubs and grasses 
in pockets of soil material. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and for 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for recreational 
development. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of species is maintained in the plant community. Grazing 
should be delayed until the more desirable forage plants 
have achieved sufficient growth to withstand grazing 
pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases significantly 
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if this unit is overgrazed. Because the soil in this unit is 
susceptible to displacement when dry, grazing should be 
done when the soil is moist to minimize soil blowing and 
damage to forage plants. In general, winter is the best 
season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is a suitable practice on this unit if 
the range vegetation is in poor condition. The main 
limitation for seeding is the areas of Rock outcrop. 
Seeding is not practical where individual areas of the 
Quincy soil are small or are very narrow. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

If this unit is used for recreational development, the 
main limitations are the areas of Rock outcrop, the 
hazard of soil blowing, and slope. 

When developing this unit for recreational purposes, 
the steeper areas and the areas of Rock outcrop should 
be avoided unless they are features to be highlighted in 
the development. 

Soil blowing can be reduced by maintaining plant 
cover and by using windbreaks. If irrigation is used, most 
climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be grown. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable for planting 
are Lombardy poplar, Scotch pine, and Tatarian 
honeysuckle. 

Excavation for structures and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer walls. 

Plant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping 
of the slopes. in summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 


79B—Ritzville very fine sandy loam, 2 to 7 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on broad summits 
of hills. It formed in ioess. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown very fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown very fine sandy loam and silt loam about 22 
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inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is pale brown silt loam. In some areas depth to 
basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are smail areas of Adkins, 
Mikkalo, Quincy, Sagehill, and Willis soils. Also included 
are small areas of Ritzville soils that have slopes of 7 to 
12 percent. Included areas make up about 15 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Among the other crops grown are 
irrigated corn for silage and grain, alfalfa hay, Irish 
potatoes, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazards of water erosion and soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
muich tillage is used, terraces are constructed, and 
tillage and seeding are on the contour or across the 
slope. Also, waterways should be shaped and seeded to 
perennial grass. Terraces reduce gully erosion and 
conserve soi! moisture. Maintaining crop residue on or 
near the surface reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, 
and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter 
content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubbie in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen and phosphorous fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, it is limited mainly 
by the availability of irrigation water and the moderate 
hazards of soil blowing and water erosion. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are the most suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
leaching of plant nutrients or increasing the risk of water 
erosion, applications of irrigation water should be 
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adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, stripcropping in nonirrigated areas, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Lombardy poplar, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and lilac. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and iow 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


79C—Ritzville very fine sandy loam, 7 to 12 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on broad 
summits of hills. It formed in loess. Elevation is 900 to 
1,900 feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 12 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown very fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
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brown very fine sandy loam and silt loam about 22 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is pale brown silt loam. In some areas depth to 
basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, 
Mikkalo, Quincy, Sagehill, and Willis soils. Also included 
are small areas of Ritzville soils that have slopes of 1 to 
7 percent or 12 to 25 percent. Included areas make up 
about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Among the other crops grown are 
irrigated corn for silage and grain, alfalfa hay, Irish 
potatoes, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazards of water erosion and soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, terraces are constructed, and 
tillage and seeding are on the contour or across the 
slope. Also, waterways should be shaped and seeded to 
perennial grass. Terraces reduce gully erosion and 
conserve soil moisture. Maintaining crop residue on or 
near the surface reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, 
and helps to maintain soil titth and organic matter 
content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture, reduce the distance between terraces and 
leave residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen and phosphorous fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, it is limited mainly 
by the availability of irrigation water and the moderate 
hazards of soil blowing and water erosion. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are the most suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
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minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
increasing the risk of water erosion or leaching of plant 
nutrients, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, stripcropping in nonirrigated areas, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are green ash, Austrian 
pine, and Siberian peashrub. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


79D—-Ritzville very fine sandy foam, 12 to 25 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes. It formed in loess. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is brown very fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown very fine sandy loam and silt loam about 22 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is pale brown silt loam. in some areas depth to 
basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is silt loam or fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins and 
Mikkalo soils and pockets of volcanic ash or sand. Also 
included are small areas of Ritzville soils that have 
slopes of 7 to 12 percent or 25 to 50 percent. Included 
areas make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion and the moderate 
hazard of soil blowing. Because precipitation is not 
sufficient for annual cropping, a cropping system that 
includes small grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
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shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

Other practices that can be used to reduce soil 
blowing are establishing windbreaks; stripcropping, 
where feasible; keeping the soil rough and cloddy when 
it is not protected by plant cover; and conducting tillage 
and other farming operations at right angle to the 
prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be treated by disking 
in straw and seeding adapted grasses. If irrigation is 
used, most climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be 
grown for windbreaks. Among the trees and shrubs that 
are suitable are Scotch pine, Rocky Mountain juniper, 
and Peking cotoneaster. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture, leave more crop residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, sulfur, and phosphorous 
fertilizer. 


79E—Ritzville very fine sandy loam, 25 to 50 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes. It formed in loess. Slopes generally are south- 
facing. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown very fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown very fine sandy loam and silt loam about 22 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is pale brown silt loam. In some areas depth to 
basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is silt loam or fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet and 
Mikkalo soils and Rock outcrop. Also included are small 
areas of Ritzville soils that have slopes of 12 to 25 
percent. Included areas make up about 25 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
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bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

lf the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Use of mechanical treatment practices may be 
limited in the steeper parts of this unit. 


80B—Ritzville silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on broad summits of hills. It 
formed in loess. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown silt 
loam about 22 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. In some 
areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In 
some areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are smail areas of Mikkalo and 
Willis soils and Ritzville soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 
percent. Included areas make up about 15 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Among the other crops grown are 
irrigated corn for silage and grain, alfalfa hay, Irish 
potatoes, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion and the hazard of 
soil blowing. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
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annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, terraces are constructed, and 
tillage and seeding are on the contour or across the 
slope. Also, waterways should be shaped and seeded to 
perennial grass. Terraces reduce gully erosion and 
conserve soil moisture. Maintaining crop residue on or 
near the surface reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, 
and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter 
content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
meits rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen and phosphorous fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, it is limited mainly 
by the availability of irrigation water and the moderate 
hazard of soil blowing. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are the most suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating, 
leaching of plant nutrients, and increasing the risk of 
water erosion, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, stripcropping in nonirrigated areas, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Lombardy poplar, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and lilac. 
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The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be deiayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


80C—Ritzville silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on broad summits of hills. 
It formed in loess. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown silt 
loam about 22 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. In some 
areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In 
some areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Mikkalo and 
Willis soils and Ritzville soils that have slopes of 2 to 7 
percent or 12 to 25 percent. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Among the other crops grown are 
irrigated corn for silage and grain, alfalfa hay, Irish 
potatoes, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion and the hazard of 
soil blowing. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 
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The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, terraces are constructed, and 
tillage and seeding are on the contour or across the 
slope. Also, waterways should be shaped and seeded to 
perennial grass. Terraces reduce gully erosion and 
conserve soil moisture. Maintaining crop residue on or 
near the surface reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, 
and helps to maintain soil tiltth and organic matter 
content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture on this unit, reduce the distance between 
terraces and leave more residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen and phosphorous fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the availability of irrigation water, slope, 
and the moderate hazards of soil blowing and water 
erosion. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are the most suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating, 
leaching of plant nutrients, and increasing the risk of 
water erosion, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 

Other practices that reduce the hazard of soil blowing 
are planting windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
stripcropping in nonirrigated areas, keeping the soil 
rough and cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, and 
cultivating, planting, and conducting tillage and other 
farming operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. 
Blowout areas can be treated by disking in straw and 
seeding adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most 
climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for 
windbreaks. Among the trees and shrubs that are 
suitable are green ash, Austrian pine, and Siberian 
peashrub. 
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The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


80D—Ritzville silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It formed in 
loess. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown silt 
loam about 22 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. In some 
areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In 
some areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Mikkalo and 
Willis soils and Ritzville soils that have slopes of 2 to 12 
percent or 25 to 40 percent. Included areas make up 
about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Some areas are used as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion and the hazard of soil 
blowing. Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 
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Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or subsoiling 
can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture on this unit, leave more residue on the surface. 
Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 

fertilizer. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, stripcropping, keeping the soil 
rough and cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, 
and conducting tillage and other farming operations at 
right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. These include 
Scotch pine, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Peking 
cotoneaster. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 
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81E—Ritzville silt loam, 25 to 40 percent north 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in joess. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown silt 
loam about 22 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. In some 
areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In 
some areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam or 
fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Mikkalo soils, 
Rock outcrop, and pockets of volcanic ash. Also 
included are small areas of Ritzville soils that have 
slopes of 12 to 25 percent or 40 to 70 percent. Included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 
The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. The production 
of forage is limited by low rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Use of mechanical treatment practices may be 
limited in the steeper parts of this unit. 


82E—Ritzville silt loam, 25 to 40 percent south 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in loess. Elevation is 900 to 1,900 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, the 
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average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown silt 
loam about 22 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. In some 
areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In 
some areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet and 
Mikkalo soils and Rock outcrop. Also included are small 
areas of Ritzville soils that have slopes of 12 to 25 
percent or 40 to 70 percent. Included areas make up 
about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. 

lf the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
es seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 

oth. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Use of mechanical treatment practices may be 
limited in the steeper parts of this unit. 


83C—Ritzville-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 25 
percent slopes. This map unit is on strath terraces of 
the Columbia River. Elevation is 900 to 1,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 9 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 170 days. 

This unit is 75 percent Ritzville very fine sandy loam 
and 15 percent Rock outcrop. The percentage varies 
from one area to another. The components of this unit 
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are so intricately intermingled that it was not practical to 
map them separately at the scale used. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Mikkalo and 
Starbuck soils. Also included are small areas of Rock 
outcrop and Ritzville soils that have slopes of more than 
25 percent. Included areas make up about 10 percent of 
the total acreage. 

The Ritzville soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess. Typically, the surface layer is brown very fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown 
and pale brown very fine sandy loam and silt loam about 
22 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches 
or more is pale brown silt loam. In some areas bedrock 
is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of this Ritzville soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed basalt. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. If the rangeland is 
overgrazed, the proportion of preferred forage plants 
decreases and that of less preferred forage plants 
increases; therefore, livestock grazing should be 
managed so that the desired balance of preferred 
species is maintained in the plant community. Grazing 
should be delayed until the more desirable forage plants 
have achieved sufficient growth to withstand grazing 
pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases significantly 
if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. Slope and the areas of Rock outcrop are 
the main limitations. The plants selected for seeding 
should meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or 
wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

Steepness of slope and the areas of Rock outcrop 
limit access by livestock and promote overgrazing of the 
more readily accessible areas. Trails or walkways can be 
constructed in some places to encourage livestock to 
graze in areas where access is limited. 


84—Riverwash. This map unit is on flood plains. It 
occurs as irregular strips along the Umatilla River and 
other drainageways (fig. 6). It formed in mixed alluvium. 
Slope is 0 to 3 percent. Riverwash supports little if any 
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vegetation. Elevation is 250 to 2,500 feet. The average Most areas of Riverwash are very cobbly sand, 
annual precipitation is 8 to 25 inches, the average extremely cobbly sand, or extremely gravelly sand to a 
annual air temperature is 45 to 54 degrees F, and the depth of 60 inches or more. 


average frost-free period is 100 to 190 days. 


ar wigs: 


ES 


Figure 6.—Nearly barren area of Riverwash in foreground. Xerofluvents, in center, support a wide variety of plants. 
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Included in this unit are small areas of Freewater, 
Veazie, and Yakima soils and Xerofluvents. The 
percentage varies from one area to another. 

Permeability of Riverwash is rapid. Available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of water 
erosion is slight. The areas of Riverwash are subject to 
flooding during prolonged, high-intensity storms. 
Channeling and deposition are common along 
streambanks. 

Most areas of this unit are used for wildlife habitat. A 
few areas are used as a source of sand and gravel. 


85F—Rock outcrop-Xeric Torriorthents complex, 
10 to 70 percent slopes. This map unit is on terrace 
scarps and foot slopes. Elevation is 300 to 1,200 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit is about 50 percent Rock outcrop and 25 
percent Xeric Torriorthents. The percentage varies from 
one area to another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Quinton, 
Quincy, Starbuck, and Winchester soils. Included areas 
make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed basalt. 

The Xeric Torriorthents are moderately deep to deep 
and are somewhat excessively drained to well drained. 
These soils formed in mixed eolian sand and colluvium. 
The surface layer ranges from fine sandy loam to silt 
loam. The substratum ranges from fine sandy loam to 
loamy fine sand and has 10 to 80 percent rock 
fragments. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 inches to 
more than 60 inches. 

Permeability and available water capacity of the Xeric 
Torriorthents are variable. Effective rooting depth is 20 
inches to more than 60 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for recreational 
development. 

The potential plant community on this unit varies; 
however, plants that may occur in the community include 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, antelope 
bitterbrush, and Sandberg bluegrass. The production of 
forage is limited by the low rainfall and low natural 
fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
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dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. In general, winter is the 
best season for grazing on this unit. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of range that are producing 
more woody shrubs than were present in the potential 
plant community. Areas where brush is managed by 
prescribed burning or by chemical or mechanical 
methods may be subject to a greater risk of erosion. Use 
of mechanical treatment practices may not be practical 
in the steeper areas of this unit. 

Rangeland seeding is a suitable practice in the less 
sloping areas of this unit if the range vegetation is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
low rainfall, steepness of slope, and the hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Slope limits access by livestock and results in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some places to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 

If this unit is used for recreational development, the 
main limitations are the large amount of Rock outcrop, 
the hazard of soil blowing, and slope. 

When developing this unit for recreational purposes, 
areas of excessive slope and Rock outcrop should be 
avoided unless they are features to be highlighted in the 
development. 

Soil blowing can be reduced by maintaining plant 
cover and by using windbreaks. If irrigation is used, most 
climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be grown. 
Among the trees that are suitable for planting are 
Lombardy poplar and green ash. Among the shrubs are 
lilac. 

Excavation for structures and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible help to control soil 
blowing. 

Plant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping 
of the slopes. In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 


86D—Rockly very cobbly loam, 2 to 20 percent 
slopes. This very shallow, well drained soil is on ridges 
in the foothills of the Blue Mountains. It formed in 
residuum mixed with loess. Elevation is 1,700 to 4,500 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 16 to 30 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 45 to 49 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 100 to 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown very cobbly loam 
about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is brown very cobbly 
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loam about 4 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 6 
inches.-Depth to basalt ranges from 5 to 12 inches. In 
some areas the surface layer is stony. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gurdane, 
Gwinly, and Waha soils. Also included are small areas of 
Rockly soils that have slopes of 20 to 30 percent. 
Included areas make up about 30 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Rockly soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 5 to 12 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Sandberg bluegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass. Stiff 
sagebrush is in some areas. The production of forage is 
limited by the high content of rock fragments in the soil 
and the very shallow depth to bedrock. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. Use of mechanical treatment practices 
generally is not practical because of the very shallow 
depth to bedrock and the high content of rock fragments 
in the soil. 


87B—Sagehill fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on strath terraces 
of the Columbia River. It formed in eolian sand over 
lacustrine sediment. Elevation is 500 to 1,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The upper 7 inches of 
the substratum is light brownish gray very fine sandy 
loam, and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is light brownish gray silt loam. Depth to lacustrine 
sediment ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Quincy, 
and Taunton soils. Also included are small areas of 
Sagehill soils that have slopes of 5 to 12 percent. 
Included areas make up about 15 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Sagehill soil is moderately rapid to 
a depth of 27 inches and moderate below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 10.5 to 12.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
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slow, and the hazard of water erosion is slight. The 
hazard of soil blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as alfalfa hay, Irish potatoes, small grain, and corn 
for grain and silage. Among the other crops grown is 
nonirrigated small grain. Some areas are used for 
pasture, rangeland, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing, and the moderate permeability of the 
substratum. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are suitable methods of 
applying water. Center pivot irrigation systems are most 
commonly used. Use of these systems permits the even, 
controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. Furrow, border, 
corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation systems are suited to 
this unit. If furrow or corrugation irrigation is used, water 
should be applied at frequent intervals and runs should 
be short. To avoid overirrigating and developing a 
perched water table, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. Because the soil 
in this unit is droughty, applications of irrigation water 
should be light and frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, and lilac. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
low rainfall. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control soil 
blowing. Other practices that can be used to control soil 
blowing and conserve moisture include seeding early in 
fall, performing minimum tillage, and stripcropping. 
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lf this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation systems 
are suited to this unit. Water should be applied in 
amounts large enough to wet the root zone but small 
enough to minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are low rainfall, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, and 
the moderate permeability of the substratum. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

The moderate permeability of the substratum 
increases the possibility of failure of septic tank 
absorption fields. 

In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. It is 
difficult to establish plants in areas where the surface 
layer has been removed, exposing the substratum. 
Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to establish 
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plants. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used to reclaim 
areas disturbed during construction. 


87C—Sagehill fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on strath terraces 
of the Columbia River. It formed in eolian sand deposited 
over lacustrine sediment. Elevation is 500 to 1,100 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The upper 7 inches of 
the substratum is light brownish gray very fine sandy 
loam, and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is light brownish gray silt loam. Depth to lacustrine 
sediment ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Quincy, 
and Taunton soils. Also included are small areas of 
Sagehill soils that have slopes of 2 to 5 percent or 12 to 
20 percent. Included areas make up about 15 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Sagehill soil is moderately rapid to 
a depth of 27 inches and moderate below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 10.5 to 12.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 
The hazard of soil blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as alfalfa hay, Irish potatoes, small grain, and corn 
for grain and silage. Among the other crops grown is 
nonirrigated small grain. Some areas are used for 
pasture, rangeland, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing, slope, and the moderate permeability of the 
substratum. 

Because of slope, sprinkler or drip irrigation is best 
suited to this unit. Center pivot irrigation systems are 
most commonly used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
developing a perched water table, applications of 
irrigation water should be adjusted to the available water 
capacity, the water intake rate, and the crop needs. 
Because the soil in this unit is droughty, applications of 
irrigation water should be light and frequent. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
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runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, and lilac. 

lf this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
low rainfall. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control soil 
blowing. Other practices that can be used to control soil 
blowing and conserve moisture include seeding early in 
fall, performing minimum tillage, and stripcropping. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
or excessive erosion. 

Because of slope, sprinkler irrigation systems are 
suited to this unit. Water should be applied in amounts 
large enough to wet the root zone but small enough to 
minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, needleandthread, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
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improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are low rainfall, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, the 
moderate permeability of the substratum, and slope. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. Erosion is a hazard in the steeper areas. 
Only the part of the site that is used for construction 
should be disturbed. 

The moderate permeability of the substratum 
increases the possibility of failure of septic tank 
absorption fields. Slope is a concern in installing septic 
tank absorption fields. Absorption lines should be 
installed on the contour. Effluent from septic tank 
absorption fields can surface in downslope areas and 
thus create a hazard to health. 

In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. It is 
difficult to establish plants in areas where the surface 
layer has been removed, exposing the substratum. 
Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to establish 
plants. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used to reclaim 
areas disturbed during construction. 


88B—Shano very fine sandy loam, 2 to 7 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on terraces. [t 
formed in loess deposited over lacustrine sediment. 
Elevation is 650 to 1,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown very fine 
sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown coarse silt loam about 16 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray 
and pale brown silt loam. In some areas depth to basalt 
or a hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Burke, 
Quincy, and Sagehill soils. Also included are smal! areas 
of Shano soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent. 
Included areas make up about 20 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Shano soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 
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Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Among the other crops grown are 
irrigated corn for silage and grain, alfalfa hay, Irish 
potatoes, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazards of water erosion and soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the availability of irrigation water and the moderate 
hazards of soil blowing and water erosion. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are the most suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systerns permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
leaching of plant nutrients or increasing the risk of water 
erosion, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, stripcropping in nonirrigated areas, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
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angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Lombardy poplar, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and lilac. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needieandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. If the rangeland is 
overgrazed, the proportion of preferred forage plants 
decreases and that of less preferred forage plants 
increases; therefore, livestock grazing should be 
managed so that the desired balance of preferred 
species is maintained in the plant community. Grazing 
should be delayed until the more desirable forage plants 
have achieved sufficient growth to withstand grazing 
pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases significantly 
if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


88C—Shano very fine sandy loam, 7 to 12 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in loess deposited over lacustrine sediment. 
Elevation is 650 to 1,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown very fine 
sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown coarse silt loam about 16 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray 
and pale brown silt loam. In some areas depth to basalt 
or a hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Burke, 
Quincy, and Sagehill soils. Also included are small areas 
of Shano soils that have slopes of 2 to 7 percent or 12 
to 20 percent. Included areas make up about 25 percent 
of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Shano soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 
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Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly smali grain. Among the other crops grown are 
irrigated corn for silage and grain, alfalfa hay, Irish 
potatoes, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazards of water erosion and soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if this soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling or 
subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture, leave more residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the availability of irrigation water and the moderate 
hazards of soil blowing and water erosion. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are the most suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, stripcropping in nonirrigated areas, and 
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conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Austrian pine, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and Siberian peashrub. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needieandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. If the rangeland is 
overgrazed, the proportion of preferred forage plants 
decreases and that of less preferred forage plants 
increases; therefore, livestock grazing should be 
managed so that the desired balance of preferred 
species is maintained in the plant community. Grazing 
should be delayed until the more desirable forage plants 
have achieved sufficient growth to withstand grazing 
pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases significantly 
if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


88D—Shano very fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
terrace scarps. It formed in loess deposited over 
lacustrine sediment. Elevation is 650 to 1,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown very fine 
sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown coarse silt loam about 16 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray 
and pale brown silt loam. In some areas depth to basalt 
or a hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Burke, 
Prosser, Quincy, and Sagehill soils. Also included are 
small areas of Shano soils that have slopes of 2 to 12 
percent or 25 to 40 percent. Included areas make up 
about 35 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Shano soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 10 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
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hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

This unit is used mainly as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. It is also used for nonirrigated small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. If the rangeland is 
overgrazed, the proportion of preferred forage plants 
decreases and that of less preferred forage plants 
increases; therefore, livestock grazing should be 
managed so that the desired balance of preferred 
species is maintained in the plant community. Grazing 
should be delayed until the more desirable forage plants 
have achieved sufficient growth to withstand grazing 
pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases significantly 
if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping a cropping system that includes small grain and 
summer fallow is most suitable. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion and the moderate 
hazard of soil blowing. The main needs in cropland 
management are to protect the soil from water erosion 
and soil blowing and to conserve soil moisture for plant 
growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Other practices that can be used to reduce soil 
blowing are establishing windbreaks, growing winter 
cover crops, stripcropping where feasible, keeping the 
soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by plant 
cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
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operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climaticaily 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are green 
ash, Scotch pine, and Peking cotoneaster. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture on this unit, leave more crop residue on the 
surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


89B—Shano silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It formed in loess 
deposited over lacustrine sediment. Elevation is 650 to 
1,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown coarse silt 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
coarse silt loam about 16 inches thick. The substratum 
to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray and pale 
brown coarse silt loam. In some areas depth to basalt or 
a hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas 
the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Burke, 
Prosser, Quincy, and Sagehill soils. Also included are 
small areas of Shano soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 
percent. Included areas make up about 20 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Shano soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Among the other crops grown are 
irrigated corn for silage and grain, alfalfa hay, Irish 
potatoes, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion and the hazard of 
soil blowing. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
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residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the availability of irrigation water and the moderate 
hazards of soil blowing and water erosion. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are the most suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
leaching of plant nutrients or increasing the risk of water 
erosion, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, stripcropping in nonirrigated areas, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Lombardy poplar, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and lilac. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. If the rangeland is 
overgrazed, the proportion of preferred forage plants 
decreases and that of less preferred forage plants 
increases; therefore, livestock grazing should be 
managed so that the desired balance of preferred 
species is maintained in the plant community. Grazing 
should be delayed until the more desirable forage plants 
have achieved sufficient growth to withstand grazing 
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pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases significantly 
if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


89C—Shano silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It formed in loess 
deposited over lacustrine sediment. Elevation is 650 to 
1,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown coarse silt 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
coarse silt loam about 16 inches thick. The substratum 
to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray and pale 
brown coarse silt loam. In some areas depth to basalt 
ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Burke, 
Prosser, Quincy, and Sagehill soils. Also included are 
small areas of Shano soils that have slopes of 2 to 7 
percent or 12 to 20 percent. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Shano soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Among the other crops grown are 
irrigated corn for silage and grain, alfalfa hay, Irish 
potatoes, and small grain. Some areas are used as 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazards of water erosion and soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
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soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. To reduce erosion and 
increase conservation of soil moisture, leave more 
residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

lf this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the availability of irrigation water, slope, 
and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation are the most suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
increasing the risk of water erosion, applications of 
irrigation water should be adjusted to the available water 
capacity, the water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
planting windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, using 
minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, stripcropping in 
nonirrigated areas, keeping the soil rough and cloddy 
when it is not protected by plant cover, and cultivating, 
planting, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Austrian pine, Rocky Mountain juniper, and Siberian 
peashrub. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. If the rangeland is 
overgrazed, the proportion of preferred forage plants 
decreases and that of less preferred forage plants 
increases; therefore, livestock grazing should be 
managed so that the desired balance of preferred 
species is maintained in the plant community. Grazing 
should be delayed until the more desirable forage plants 
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have achieved sufficient growth to withstand grazing 
pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases significantly 
if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


89D—Shano silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on terrace scarps. It formed in 
loess deposited over lacustrine sediment. Elevation is 
650 to 1,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 
to 10 inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 
54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown coarse silt 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
coarse silt loam about 16 inches thick. The substratum 
to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray and pale 
brown coarse silt loam. in some areas depth to basalt 
ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the surface 
layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Burke, 
Prosser, Quincy, and Sagehill soils. Also included are 
small areas of Shano soils that have slopes of 2 to 12 
percent or 25 to 40 percent. Included areas make up 
about 30 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Shano soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated crops, 
mainly small grain. Some areas are used as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the high hazard of water erosion and the moderate 
hazard of soil blowing. Because precipitation is not 
sufficient for annual cropping, a cropping system that 
includes small grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
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soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. Other practices that 
can be used to reduce soil blowing are planting 
windbreaks, stripcropping, using minimum tillage, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
These include green ash, Scotch pine, and Peking 
cotoneaster. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture, leave more residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, needleandthread, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. If the rangeland is 
overgrazed, the proportion of preferred forage plants 
decreases and that of less preferred forage piants 
increases; therefore, livestock grazing should be 
managed so that the desired balance of preferred 
species is maintained in the plant community. Grazing 
should be delayed until the more desirable forage plants 
have achieved sufficient growth to withstand grazing 
pressure. The risk of soil blowing increases significantly 
if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


89E—Shano silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on terrace scarps. It formed in 
loess deposited over lacustrine sediment. Slopes 
generally are south- and west-facing. Elevation is 650 to 
1,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 
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degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown coarse silt 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
coarse silt loam about 16 inches thick. The substratum 
to a depth of 60 inches or more is light gray and pale 
brown coarse silt loam. In some areas depth to basalt 
ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the surface 
layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Burke and 
Prosser soils and soils that are less than 20 inches deep 
to basalt. Also included are small areas of Rock outcrop 
and Shano soils that have slopes of 12 to 25 percent or 
40 to 60 percent. Included areas make up about 25 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Shano soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, needleandthread, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
slope, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of soil 
biowing. The plants selected for seeding should meet 
the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical! or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Use of mechanical treatment practices may be 
limited in the steeper parts of this unit. 


90A—Silivies-Winom complex, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on basin floors (fig. 7). Elevation 
is 3,300 to 4,300 feet. The average annual precipitation 
is 20 to 25 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
40 to 45 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
20 to 90 days. 
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Figure 7.—Typical area of Silvies-Winom complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Bridgecreek soils on old terraces in background. 


This unit is 35 percent Silvies silt loam and 30 percent 
Winom silty clay loam. The percentage varies from one 
area to another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bridgecreek 
and Hankins soils. Also included are areas of soils that 
have less than 35 percent clay and are well drained. 
Included areas make up about 35 percent of the total 
acreage. 

The Silvies soil is deep and poorly drained. It formed 
in old alluvium derived dominantly from lacustrine 
sediment, volcanic ash, and loess. Typically, the upper 
part of the surface layer is black silt loam about 15 
inches thick and the lower part is black silty clay loam 10 
inches thick. The next layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 10 inches thick. The underlying material 
. a depth of 60 inches or more is dark grayish brown 
clay. 

Permeability of the Silvies soil is slow. Available water 
capacity is about 7.5 to 13.0 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches for water-tolerant plants but is limited 
to depths between 6 to 36 inches for non-water-tolerant 


plants. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of water erosion is 
slight. A seasonal high water table ranges from 12 
inches above the surface to a depth of 36 inches below 
the surface throughout the year. 

The Winom soil is deep and moderately well drained. It 
formed in old alluvium derived dominantly from lacustrine 
sediment. Typically, the surface layer is black silty clay 
loam about 8 inches thick. The next layer is black silty 
clay loam § inches thick over black clay 15 inches thick. 
Below this is black silty clay loam 12 inches thick over 
dark yellowish brown clay to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Permeability of the Winom soil is very slow. Available 
water capacity is about 7.5 to 13.0 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. A seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of 24 to 60 inches in spring. 
This soil is subject to rare periods of flooding. 

This unit is used for hay and pasture and as 
rangeland. The main limitations are the slow and very 
slow permeability and wetness. 
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Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 
Grazing or use of equipment for seeding and tillage 
should be avoided during this time. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Nebraska sedge, Baltic rush, and willow. 


91A—Stanfield silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This moderately well drained soil is on terraces. It is 
moderately deep to a hardpan. It formed in silty alluvium. 
Elevation is 500 to 1,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 9 to 12 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 150 to 195 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray 
coarse silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is light brownish gray coarse silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The upper 9 inches of the substratum is 
pale brown coarse silt loam, the next 19 inches is a 
cemented hardpan, and the lower part to a depth of 58 
inches or more is light brownish gray coarse silt loam. 
Depth to the cemented hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. In many areas, there is a series of two or more 
pans. In some areas the surface layer is very fine sandy 
loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Esquatzel, 
Pedigo, Powder, and Umapine soils and Vitrandepts. 
Also included are small areas of soils that are similar to 
this Stanfield soil but that have a hardpan at a depth of 
10 to 20 inches or are not strongly alkaline. Included 
areas make up about 30 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Stanfield soil is moderate to a 
depth of 22 inches and very slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of 
soil blowing is moderate. This soil contains large 
amounts of sodium. 

This unit is used mainly for pasture and rangeland; 
however, in areas that are being reclaimed, irrigated 
small grain and alfalfa and nonirrigated small grain also 
are grown. The unit is limited mainly by the hazard of soil 
blowing, the presence of a hardpan, and excess sodium. 

Although the soil in this unit has a high content of 
toxic salts, particularly sodium, under natural conditions, 
it can be used successfully to grow crops if steps are 
taken to reduce the content of these salts. Practices that 
can be used to reduce the content of salts include 
ripping the hardpan, where feasible; applying proper 
amounts of soil amendments; irrigating and leaching; 
growing salt-tolerant crops; and returning crop residue to 
the soil. Subsurface drains may be necessary in some 
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areas to remove excess water and provide an outlet for 
leached salts. 

Irrigation water can be applied by flood or sprinkler 
methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application and removal of water. 

The concentration of salts and alkali in the soil limits 
the production of plants suitable for pasture; for this 
reason, salt-tolerant species are most suitable for 
planting. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help to keep the 
pasture in good condition and to protect the soil from 
erosion. Grazing when the soil is moist results in 
compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive 
runoff. 

Soil blowing generally is not a problem when the soil 
in this unit is in permanent pasture; however, when the 
plant cover is removed by overgrazing or tillage, the soil 
is susceptible to blowing. Practices that can be used to 
reduce soil blowing are establishing windbreaks, growing 
winter cover crops, using minimum tillage, properly timing 
irrigation, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, and conducting tillage and 
other farming operations at right angle to the prevailing 
wind. Blowout areas can be treated by disking in straw 
and seeding adapted grasses. Among the trees and 
shrubs that are suitable for windbreaks are Lombardy 
poplar, Scotch pine, and lilac. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye, saltgrass, and black greasewood. The 
production of forage is limited by low annual precipitation 
and excess sodium. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is the 
excess sodium in the soil. The plants selected for 
seeding should be salt-tolerant and meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


92A—Stanfield silt loam, reclaimed, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, moderately well drained 
soil is on terraces. It formed in silty alluvium. Elevation is 
500 to 1,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 
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to 12 inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 
53 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
195 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray 
coarse silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is light brownish gray coarse silt loam about 15 
inches thick. The upper 9 inches of the substratum is 
light brownish gray coarse silt loam, and the lower part 
to a depth of 60 inches or more is a cemented hardpan. 
Depth to the cemented hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. In many areas, there is a series of two or more 
hardpans. In some areas the surface layer is very fine 
sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Ellisforde and 
Powder soils, Stanfield soils that have not been 
reclaimed, and Umapine soils. Also included are smail 
areas of soils that are similar to this Stanfield soil but 
that have a hardpan at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
Included areas make up about 20 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Stanfield soil is moderate to a 
depth of 22 inches and very slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 8.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of 
soil blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated alfalfa for 
hay and seed and small grain. A few areas are used for 
pasture and rangeland. The unit is limited mainly by the 
hazard of soil blowing and the presence of a hardpan. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop grown. To avoid 
overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion or 
developing a perched water table, applications of 
irrigation water should be adjusted to the available water 
capacity, the water intake rate, and the crop needs. Poor 
irrigation water management can cause excessive 
amounts of salt to accumulate near the soil surface. 

If gravity irrigation systems are used, leveling may be 
needed in sloping areas for the efficient application and 
removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

Returning all crop residue to the soil and using a 
cropping system that includes grasses, legumes, or 
grass-legume mixtures help to maintain fertility and tilth. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 10 to 12 
years of alfalfa for seed and 2 years of small grain. 
Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly adding 
other organic matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, 
and increases the water intake rate. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
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moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by flood or sprinkler 
methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. 

Soil blowing generally is not a problem when the soil 
in this unit is in permanent pasture; however, when the 
plant cover is removed by overgrazing or tillage, the soil 
is susceptible to blowing. Practices that can be used to 
reduce soil blowing are establishing windbreaks, growing 
winter cover crops, using minimum tillage, properly timing 
irrigation, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, and conducting tillage and 
other farming operations at right angle to the prevailing 
wind. Blowout areas can be treated by disking in straw 
and seeding adapted grasses. Among the trees and 
shrubs that are suitable for windbreaks are Lombardy 
poplar, Scotch pine, and caragana. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
saltgrass and basin wildrye. 


93B—Starbuck very fine sandy loam, 2 to 20 
percent slopes. This shallow, well drained soil is on 
strath terraces of the Columbia River. |t formed in loess 
and eolian sand. Elevation is 450 to 1,200 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown very fine sandy 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. Basait is at a depth of 
18 inches. Depth to bedrock ranges from 12 to 20 
inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Quinton and 
Quincy soils and areas of Rock outcrop. Also included 
are small areas of soils that are similar to this Starbuck 
soil but have bedrock at a depth of 20 to 60 inches. 
Included areas make up about 25 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Starbuck soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 1.5 to 3.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 12 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 
The hazard of soil blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and for 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for recreational 
development. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, needleandthread, Sandberg 
bluegrass, and big sagebrush. The production of forage 
is limited by the depth to rock, low natural fertility, and 
low rainfall. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
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desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
depth to rock, low rainfall, and the moderate hazard of 
soil blowing. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. In general, winter is the 
best season for grazing on this unit. Areas of this unit 
that are heavily infested with undesirable plants may be 
improved by chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas 
where brush is managed by prescribed burning or by 
chemical or mechanical methods may be subject to a 
greater risk of erosion. 

If this unit is used for recreational development, the 
main limitations are the depth to rock, the hazard of soil 
blowing, and the areas of Rock outcrop. 

Excavation for structures and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
consiruction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

Soil blowing can be reduced by maintaining plant 
cover and by the use of windbreaks. If irrigation is used, 
most climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be 
grown. Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
green ash, Rocky Mountain juniper, and lilac. 

Plant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilization, seeding, mulching, and 
shaping of the slopes. In summer, irrigation is needed for 
lawn grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and 
ornamental trees. 


94A-—-Starbuck-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 5 
percent slopes. This map unit is on strath terraces of 
the Columbia River. Elevation is 450 to 1,200 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit is 55 percent Starbuck very fine sandy loam 
and 25 percent Rock outcrop. The percentage varies 
from one area to another. 

Included in this unit are small areas of soils that are 
similar to this Starbuck soil but have bedrock at a depth 
of 20 to 60 inches and areas of Adkins, Quincy, and 
Quinton soils. Included areas make up about 20 percent 
of the total acreage. 

The Starbuck soil is shallow and well drained. It 
formed in loess and eolian sand. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown very fine sandy loam about 10 inches 
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thick. The subsoil is brown fine sandy loam about 8 
inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 18 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 12 to 20 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is silt loam or fine sandy loam. 

Permeability of the Starbuck soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 1.5 to 3.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 12 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 
The hazard of soil blowing is moderate. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed basalt. 

Most areas of this unit are used for pasture and 
rangeland. A few areas are used for parks and other 
recreational areas and for wildlife habitat. 

lf this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are depth to rock and the areas of Rock 
outcrop. Because of the areas of Rock outcrop, flooding 
generally is the most suitable method of applying water; 
however, in some places where the areas of Rock 
outcrop are small, sprinkler systems may be feasible. 

Because the soil is shallow and the topography of this 
unit is undulating, much of the excess irrigation water 
accumulates in depressional areas and remains there all 
year. This condition can be controlled if irrigation water is 
used more efficiently and areas that have less Rock 
outcrop and are more nearly level are selected for 
irrigation. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures in 
irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch 
erosion. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, needleandthread, Sandberg 
bluegrass, and big sagebrush. The production of forage 
is limited by the shallow depth of the soil and low 
rainfall. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
depth to rock, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, and 
the areas of Rock outcrop. The plants selected for 
seeding should meet the seasonal requirements of 
livestock or wildlife, or both. 
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Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. In general, winter is the 
best season for grazing. Areas that are heavily infested 
with undesirable plants can be improved by chemical or 
mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is managed by 
prescribed burning or by chemical or mechanical 
methods may be subject to a greater risk of erosion. 

If this unit is used for homesite or recreational 
development, the main limitations are depth to rock, the 
areas of Rock outcrop, and the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing. 

When developing this unit for recreational purposes, 
the areas of Rock outcrop should be avoided unless 
they are features to be highlighted in the development. 

Cuts needed to provide essentially level building sites 
can expose bedrock. Excavation for houses and access 
roads in places exposes material that is highly 
susceptible to soil blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas 
around construction sites as soon as feasible helps to 
control soil blowing. Areas used for recreation can be 
protected from soil blowing and dust by maintaining plant 
cover. 

The limited depth to bedrock interferes with 
excavations for installing utilities and does not provide 
adequate soil depth for septic tank absorption fields. 


95B—Taunton fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
strath terraces of the Columbia River. !t formed in eolian 
sand deposited over cemented alluvium. Elevation is 400 
to 1,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is brown fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The substratum is light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam about 15 inches thick 
over a cemented hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas the surface layer is 
very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins soils; 
Adkins, gravelly substratum, soils; and Quincy soils. Also 
included are small areas of Taunton soils that have 
slopes of 7 to 20 percent. Included areas make up about 
20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Taunton soil is moderate to a 
depth of 26 inches and very slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 6.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of 
soil blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as Irish potatoes, corn for grain and silage, small 
grain, and alfalfa hay. Among the other crops grown is 
nonirrigated small grain. Some areas are used for 
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pasture, homesite development, rangeland, and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, the moderate hazard of soil 
blowing, and the presence of a hardpan. 

Sprinkler and drip irrigation systems are suitable 
methods of applying water. Center pivot irrigation 
systems are most commonly used. Use of these systems 
permits the even, controlled application of water, 
reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. 
Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems are suited to this unit. If furrow or corrugation 
irrigation is used, water should be applied at frequent 
intervals and runs should be short. To avoid 
overirrigating and developing a perched water table, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. Because the soil in this unit is droughty, 
applications of irrigation water should be light and 
frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop structures in 
irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch 
erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 to 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, and lilac. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated crops, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of soil blowing and 
low rainfall. Because precipitation is not sufficient for 
annual cropping, a cropping system that includes small 
grain and summer fallow is most suitable. 

Leaving crop residue on or near the surface helps to 
conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control erosion. 
Other practices that can be used to control erosion and 
conserve moisture include seeding early in fall, 
performing minimum tillage, and stripcropping. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too moist or too dry 
may result in compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, 
and excessive erosion. 
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Border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation systems 
are suited to this unit. Water should be applied in 
amounts large enough to wet the root zone but small 
enough to minimize the leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing and !ow rainfall. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are low rainfall, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, and 
the very slow permeability of the hardpan. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. Erosion is a hazard in the steeper areas. 
Only the part of the site that is used for construction 
should be disturbed. 

The very slow permeability of the hardpan increases 
the possibility of failure of septic tank absorption fields. 
Slope is a concern in installing septic tank absorption 
fields. Absorption lines should be installed on the 
contour. Effiuent from septic tank absorption fields can 
surface in downslope areas and thus create a hazard to 
health. 

In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. It is 
difficult to establish plants in areas where the upper part 
of the soil has been removed, exposing the hardpan. 
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Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to establish 
plants. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used to reclaim 
areas disturbed during construction. 


96B—Thatuna silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This 
deep, moderately well drained soil is on plateaus of the 
Blue Mountains. It formed in loess and residuum. 
Elevation is 2,400 to 3,200 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 18 to 23 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 45 to 48 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 110 to 130 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 18 inches thick. The subsurface layer is very 
pale brown silt loam about 12 inches thick. Below this is 
a buried subsoil of pale brown and light yellowish brown 
silty clay loam about 30 inches thick over basait. Depth 
to basalt is 60 inches or more. In some areas depth to 
basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is silty clay loam. 

included in this unit are small areas of Palouse and 
Waha soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are similar to this Thatuna soil but that have more than 
35 percent clay in the subsoil and Thatuna soils that 
have slopes of 7 to 20 percent. Included areas make up 
about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Thatuna soi! is moderate to a 
depth of 30 inches and slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. Water is perched 
above the silty clay loam subsoil during March through 
May. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain and pasture. A few areas are used as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops and is cropped 
annually with winter or spring small grain. A few areas 
can be cropped using a small grain-pea rotation. This 
unit is limited mainly by the water table that is perched in 
spring and by the hazard of water erosion. 

Because of the perched water table, the soil remains 
wet for long periods in spring. When the soil is in this 
condition, it is subject to displacement, compaction, and 
erosion. Tillage equipment should be kept off the soil 
until it has drained. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 
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On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the perched water table and the hazard of 
water erosion. 

Weiness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Fertilizer is needed to ensure optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and hawthorn. If 
the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


96D—Thatuna silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained soil is on plateaus of 
the Blue Mountains. It formed in loess and residuum. 
Elevation is 2,400 to 3,200 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 18 to 23 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 45 to 48 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 110 to 130 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 18 inches thick. The subsurface layer is very 
pale brown silt loam about 12 inches thick. Below this is 
a buried subsoil of pale brown and light yellowish brown 
silty clay loam about 30 inches thick over basalt. Depth 
to basalt is 60 inches or more. In some areas depth to 
basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the 
surface layer is silty clay loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Palouse and 
Waha soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are similar to this Thatuna soil but that have more than 
35 percent clay in the subsoil and Thatuna soils that 
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have slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 20 to 30 percent. 
Included areas make up about 15 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Thatuna soil is moderate to a 
depth of 30 inches and slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 11 to 13 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. Water is perched 
above the silty clay loam subsoil during March through 
May. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain and pasture. A few areas are used as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by a water table that is perched in spring and by 
the hazard of water erosion. Because of the perched 
water table, the soil remains wet for long periods in 
spring. When the soil is in this condition, it is subject to 
displacement, compaction, and erosion. Tillage 
equipment should be kept off the soil until it has drained. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. To reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture, reduce the distance between terraces and 
leave more crop residue on the surface. In the steeper 
parts of this unit, gradient terraces rather than level ones 
may be more suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the perched water table and the hazard of 
water erosion. 

Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Fertilizer is needed to ensure optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and hawthorn. If 
the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
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forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet ihe 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


97C—Tolo silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains. It formed in volcanic ash over a buried soil. 
Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 18 to 45 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 30 to 100 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is brown 
silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is very pale 
brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. The next layer is a 
buried subsoil of light yellowish brown silt loam about 38 
inches thick over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or 
more. In some areas depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
Bocker, and Klicker soils. Also included are small areas 
of soils that are similar to this Tolo soil but have more 
than 40 inches or less than 20 inches of ash over the 
buried soil and small areas of Tolo soils that have slopes 
of 15 to 35 percent. Included areas make up about 25 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Tolo soil is moderate to a depth of 
22 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 12 to 19 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for timber production, 
livestock grazing, and wildlife habitat. A few areas are 
used for homesite development and recreation. 

This unit is suited to the production of grand fir and 
Douglas-fir (fig. 8). Other species that grow on the unit 
include western larch and lodgepole pine. The 
understory is mainly princes pine, myrtle pachystima, and 
elk sedge. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for grand fir is 85. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 122 cubic feet per 
acre. The culmination of mean annual increment (CMAI) 
is 123 cubic feet per acre at 100 years of age for all 
trees 1 inch and larger in diameter at breast height. 
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The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion. 

Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Displacement of the 
surface layer occurs most readily when the soil is dry. 
Using low-pressure ground equipment damages the soil 
less and helps to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer. This material makes poor subgrade for roads 
because it does not compact easily when dry, has high 
potential for frost action, and has high available water 
capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid 
trails are soft. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, western larch, and lodgepole pine occur if a 
seed source is present. Ripping skid trails and landings 
when the soil is dry breaks up compacted layers and 
improves soil tilth, which increases seedling survival. 
Mortality of naturally established seedlings may be high if 
logging or scarification displaces the layer of ash. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir and grand fir seedlings. Seedlings planted in the less 
fertile subsoil grow poorly. Undesirable plants limit 
natural or artificial reforestation where site preparation 
and maintenance are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. 


97E—Tolo silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes of the Blue 
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Figure 8.—Grand fir, western larch, common snowberry, and Oregon-grape in an area of Tolo silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes. 


Mountains. It formed in volcanic ash over a buried 
residual soil. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 18 to 45 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 30 to 100 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is brown 
silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is very pale 
brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. Below this is a 
buried subsoil of light yellowish brown silt loam about 38 
inches thick over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or 
more. In some areas depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
Bocker, Kahler, Klicker, and Umatilla soils. Also included 
are smail areas of soils that are similar to this Tolo soil 
but have more than 40 inches or less than 20 inches of 


ash over the buried soil and small areas of Tolo soils 
that have slopes of 3 to 15 percent or 35 to 65 percent. 
Included areas make up about 25 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Tolo soil is moderate to a depth of 
22 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 12 to 19 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for timber production, 
livestock grazing, and wildlife habitat. A few areas are 
used for homesite development and recreation. 

This unit is suited to the production of grand fir and 
Douglas-fir. Other species that grow on the unit include 
western larch and lodgepole pine. The understory is 
mainly princes pine, myrtle pachystima, and elk sedge. 
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On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for grand fir is 85. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 122 cubic feet per 
acre. The culmination of mean annual increment (CMAI) 
is 123 cubic feet per acre at 100 years of age for all 
trees 1 inch and larger in diameter. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion and steepness of 
slope. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Displacement of the surface layer occurs 
most readily when the soil is dry. Using low-pressure 
ground equipment damages the soil less and helps to 
maintain productivity. 

In the more steeply sloping areas, road location is 
more difficult and maintenance costs are greater. Proper 
design of road drainage systems and care in the 
placement of culverts help to control erosion. Seeding 
road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover reduces 
erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and firebreaks 
are subject to rilling and gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or are protected by 
plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer. This material makes poor subgrade for roads 
because it does not compact easily when dry, has high 
potential for frost action, and has high available water 
capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid 
trails are soft. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, western larch, and lodgepole pine occurs if a 
seed source is present. Ripping skid trails and landings 
when the soil is dry breaks up compacted layers and 
improves soil tilth, which increases seedling survival. 
Mortality of naturally established seedlings may be high if 
logging or scarification displaces the layer of ash. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir and grand fir seedlings. Seedlings planted in the less 
fertile subsoil grow poorly. Undesirable plants limit 
natural or artificial reforestation where site preparation 
and maintenance are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
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preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


98C—Tolo silt loam, granite substratum, 3 to 15 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
plateaus of the Blue Mountains. It formed in volcanic ash 
over a buried soil. Elevation is 3,900 to 4,800 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 20 to 26 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 3 inches thick. The surface layer is 
brown silt loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and yellowish brown silt loam about 19 
inches thick. The next layer is a buried subsoil of light 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam about 10 inches 
thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
dark brown gravelly sandy clay loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Kilmerque soils. 
Also included are small areas of soils that are similar to 
this Tolo soil but that have more than 40 inches or less 
than 20 inches of ash over the buried soil and small 
areas of Tolo soils that have slopes of 15 to 35 percent. 
Included areas make up about 25 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Tolo soil is moderate to a depth of 
31 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 8 to 18 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of Douglas-fir and 
grand fir. Other species that grow on this unit include 
western larch. The understory is mainly elk sedge, 
princes pine, and myrtle pachystima. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for grand fir is 65. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 76 cubic feet per acre. 
The culmination of mean annual increment (CMAI) is 82 
cubic feet per acre at 110 years for trees 1 inch and 
larger in diameter at breast height. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction, erosion, and plant 
competition. 

Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Displacement of the 
surface layer occurs most readily when the soil is dry. 


Umatilla County Area, Oregon 


Using low-pressure ground equipment damages the soil 
less and helps to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer. This material makes poor subgrade for roads 
because it does not compact easily when dry, has high 
potential for frost action, and has high available water 
capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid 
trails are soft. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. If the road base is on the buried subsoil, roads 
are highly susceptible to gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or suitable surfacing. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, and western larch occurs if a seed source is 
present. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Mortality of naturally 
established seedlings may be high if logging or 
scarification displaces the layer of ash. Reforestation can 
be accomplished by planting Douglas-fir and grand fir 
seedlings. Seedlings planted in the less fertile subsoil 
grow poorly. Undesirable plants limit natural or artificial 
reforestation where site preparation and maintenance 
are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

lf the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


98E—Tolo silt loam, granite substratum, 15 to 35 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes of the Blue Mountains. |t formed in volcanic 
ash over a buried soil. Elevation is 3,900 to 4,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 20 to 26 inches, the 
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average annual air temperature is 41 to 45 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 3 inches thick. The surface layer is 
brown silt loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and yellowish brown silt loam about 19 
inches thick. The next layer is a buried subsoil of light 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam about 10 inches 
thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
dark brown sandy clay loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Kahler, 
Kilmerque, and Umatilla soils. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are similar to this Tolo soil but that 
have more than 40 inches or less than 20 inches of ash 
over the buried soil and small areas of Tolo soils that 
have slopes of 3 to 15 percent or 35 to 70 percent. 
Included areas make up about 30 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Tolo soil is moderate to a depth of 
31 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 8 to 18 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of Douglas-fir and 
grand fir. Other species that grow on this unit include 
western larch. The understory in mainly elk sedge, 
princes pine, and myrtle pachystima. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for grand fir is 65. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 76 cubic feet per acre. 
The culmination of mean annual increment (CMAI) is 82 
cubic feet per acre at 110 years for all trees 1 inch and 
larger in diameter at breast height. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion, steepness of 
slope, and plant competition. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Displacement of the surface layer occurs 
most readily when the soil is dry. Using low-pressure 
ground equipment damages the soil less and helps to 
maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
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layer. This material makes poor subgrade for roads 
because it does not compact easily when dry, has high 
potential for frost action, and has high available water 
capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid 
trails are soft. They may be impassable during rainy 
periods. If the road base is on the buried subsoil it is 
highly susceptible to gullying unless provided with 
adequate water bars or suitable surfacing. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, and western larch occurs if a seed source is 
Present. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Mortality of naturally 
established seedlings may be high if logging or 
scarification displaces the layer of ash. Reforestation can 
be accomplished by planting Douglas-fir and grand fir 
seedlings. Seedlings planted in the less fertile subsoil 
grow poorly. Undesirable plants limit natural or artificial 
reforestation where site preparation and maintenance 
are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


99C—Tolo-Kilmerque association, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains. Elevation is 3,900 to 4,800 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 20 to 26 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

This unit is 50 percent Tolo silt loam and 40 percent 
Kilmerque loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of soils that are 
similar to the Tolo soil but that have more than 40 
inches or less than 20 inches of ash over the buried soil 
and small areas of soils that are similar to the Kilmerque 
soil but that have more than 35 percent rock fragments 
within the profile. Also included are small areas of Tolo 
and Kilmerque soils that have slopes of 15 to 35 
percent. Included areas make up about 10 percent of the 
total acreage. 
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The Tolo soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
volcanic ash over a buried soil and generally is on north- 
and east-facing slopes. Typically, the surface is covered 
with a mat of needles and twigs about 3 inches thick. 
The surface layer is brown silt loam about 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown and yellowish 
brown silt loam about 19 inches thick. The next layer is a 
buried subsoil of light yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam about 10 inches thick. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is dark brown gravelly sandy clay 
loam. 

Permeability of the Tolo soil is moderate to a depth of 
31 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 8 to 18 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

The Kilmerque soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in residuum mixed with loess and 
generally is on south- and west-facing slopes. Typically, 
the surface is covered with a mat of needles and twigs 
about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is grayish brown 
and brown loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is 
light olive brown cobbly sandy loam about 20 inches 
thick. The substratum to a depth of 40 inches or more is 
partially decomposed granodiorite. Depth to decomposed 
bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Kilmerque soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 2 to 6 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

The Tolo soil is suited to the production of Douglas-fir 
and grand fir. Other species that grow on this soil 
include western larch. The understory is mainly elk 
sedge, princes pine, and myrtle pachystima. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for grand fir is 65. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 76 cubic feet per acre. 
The culmination of mean annual increment (CMAI) is 82 
cubic feet per acre at 110 years for all trees 1 inch and 
larger in diameter at breast height. 

The Kilmerque soil is suited to the production of 
ponderosa pine. Other species that grow on this soil 
include Douglas-fir. The understory in mainly elk sedge, 
pinegrass, and common snowberry. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 85. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 64 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 40- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch in diameter and larger at breast 
height is 77 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion and plant 
competition. 


Umatilla County Area, Oregon 


Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Displacement of the 
surface layer occurs most readily on the Tolo soil when it 
is dry. Using low-pressure ground equipment damages 
the soil less and helps to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer in the Tolo soil. This material makes poor subgrade 
for roads because it does not compact easily when dry, 
has high potential for frost action, and has high available 
water capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads 
and skid trails are soft. They may be impassable during 
rainy periods. 

If the road base is on the Kilmerque soil or on the 
buried subsoil of the Tolo soil, it is highly susceptible to 
gullying unless provided with adequate water bars or 
suitable surfacing. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the Tolo 
soil by Douglas-fir, grand fir, and western larch occurs if 
a seed source is present. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting Douglas-fir and grand fir 
seedlings. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the 
Kilmerque soil by ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir occurs 
if a seed source is present. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. 

Mortality of naturally established seedlings may be 
high if logging or scarification displaces the layer of ash. 
Seedlings planted in the less fertile subsoil grow poorly. 
Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is dry 
breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Undesirable plants 
limit natural or artificial reforestation where site 
preparation and maintenance are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
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desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


99E—Tolo-Kilmerque association, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes of the Blue 
Mountains. Elevation is 3,900 to 4,800 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 20 to 26 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

This unit is 45 percent Tolo silt loam and 35 percent 
Kilmerque loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Kahler and 
Umatilla soils and soils that are similar to the Tolo soil 
but that have more than 40 inches of ash over the 
buried soil. Also included are smail areas of Tolo and 
Kilmerque soils that have slopes of 3 to 15 percent or 35 
to 70 percent. Included areas make up about 20 percent 
of the total acreage. 

The Tolo soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
volcanic ash over a buried soil and is on north- and east- 
facing slopes. Typically, the surface is covered with a 
mat of needles and twigs about 3 inches thick. The 
surface layer is brown silt loam about 12 inches thick. 
The subsoil is light yellowish brown and yellowish brown 
silt loam about 19 inches thick. The next layer is a buried 
subsoil of light yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam 
about 10 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches or more is dark brown gravelly sandy clay loam. 

Permeability of the Tolo soil is moderate to a depth of 
31 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 8 to 18 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Kilmerque soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in residuum mixed with loess and is on 
south- and west-facing slopes. Typically, the surface is 
covered with a mat of needles and twigs about 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is grayish brown and brown loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is light olive brown 
cobbly sandy loam about 20 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 40 inches or more is partially 
decomposed granodiorite. Depth to decomposed 
bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Kilmerque soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 2 to 6 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

The Tolo soil is suited to the production of Douglas-fir 
and grand fir. Other species that grow on this soil 
include western larch. The understory is mainly elk 
sedge, princes pine, and myrtle pachystima. 
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On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for grand fir is 65. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 76 cubic feet per acre. 
The culmination of mean annual increment (CMA)I) is 82 
cubic feet per acre at 110 years for all trees 1 inch and 
larger in diameter at breast height. 

The Kilmerque soil is suited to the production of 
ponderosa pine. Other species that grow on this soil 
include Douglas-fir. The understory in mainly elk sedge, 
pinegrass, and Oregon-grape. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 85. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 64 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 40- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in diameter at breast 
height is 77 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion, steepness of 
slope, and plant competition. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Displacement of the surface layer occurs 
most readily on the Tolo soil when it is dry. Using !ow- 
pressure ground equipment damages the soil less and 
helps to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer in the Tolo soil. This material makes poor subgrade 
for roads because it does not compact easily when dry, 
has high potential for frost action, and has high available 
water capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads 
and skid trails are soft. They may be impassable during 
rainy periods. 

lf the road base is on the Kilmerque soil or on the 
buried subsoil of the Tolo soil, it is highly susceptible to 
gullying unless provided with adequate water bars or 
suitable surfacing. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the Tolo 
soil by Douglas-fir, grand fir, and western larch occurs if 
a seed source is present. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting Douglas-fir and grand fir 
seedlings. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the 
Kilmerque soil by ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir occurs 
if a Seed source is present. Reforestation can be 
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accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. 

Mortality of naturally established seedlings may be 
high if logging or scarification displaces the layer of ash. 
Seedlings planted in the less fertile subsoil grow poorly. 
Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is dry 
breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Undesirable plants 
limit natural or artificial reforestation where site 
preparation and maintenance are not adequate. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


100C—Tolo-Klicker association, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 20 to 40 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

This unit is 40 percent Tolo silt loam and 30 percent 
Klicker silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
and Bocker soils. Aiso included are small areas of soils 
that are similar to the Klicker soil but that have an ash 
layer 5 to 20 inches thick on the surface and small areas 
of Tolo and Klicker soils that have slopes of 15 to 35 
percent. Included areas make up about 30 percent of the 
total acreage. 

The Tolo soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
volcanic ash over a buried soil and generally is on north- 
and east-facing slopes. Typically, the surface is covered 
with a mat of needles and twigs about 1 inch thick. The 
surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is very pale brown silt loam about 18 inches 
thick. Below this is a buried subsoil of light yellowish 
brown silt loam about 38 inches thick over basalt. Depth 
to basalt is 60 inches or more. In some areas depth to 
basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Tolo soil is moderate to a depth of 
22 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 12 to 19 inches. 


Umatilla County Area, Oregon 


Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

The Klicker soil is moderately deep and weil drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess and generally is on 
south- and west-facing slopes. Typically, the surface is 
covered with a mat of needles and twigs about 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is dark reddish brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is dark reddish brown 
very cobbly silty clay loam about 14 inches thick. Basalt 
is at a depth of 21 inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 
20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Klicker soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

The Tolo soil is suited to the production of grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, and western larch. Other species that grow 
on this soil include lodgepole pine. The understory in 
mainly elk sedge, princes pine, and myrtle pachystima. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for grand fir is 85. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 122 cubic feet per 
acre. The culmination of mean annual increment (CMAI) 
is 124 cubic feet per acre at 100 years for all trees 1 
inch and larger in diameter at breast height. 

The Klicker soil is suited to the production of 
ponderosa pine. Other species that grow on this soil 
include Douglas-fir. The understory is mainly common 
snowberry, elk sedge, and pinegrass. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 76. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
diameter at breast height is 51 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 50- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in diameter at breast 
height is 63 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion, steepness of 
slope, the high content of rock fragments in the Klicker 
soil, and plant competition. 

Using standard wheeled and tracked equipment when 
the soil is moist causes rutting and compaction. Puddling 
can occur when the soil is wet. Displacement of the 
surface layer occurs most readily on the Tolo soil when it 
is dry. Using low-pressure ground equipment damages 
the soil less and helps to maintain productivity. Proper 
design of road drainage systems and care in the 
placement of culverts help to control erosion. Seeding 
road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover reduces 
erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and firebreaks 
are subject to rilling and gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or are protected by 
plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
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unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer in the Tolo soil. This material makes poor subgrade 
for roads because it does not compact easily when dry, 
has high potential for frost action, and has high available 
water capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads 
and skid trails are soft and slippery. They may be 
impassable during rainy periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the Tolo 
soil by Douglas-fir, grand fir, and western larch occurs if 
a seed source is present. Ripping skid trails and landings 
when the soil is dry breaks up compacted layers and 
improves soil tilth, which increases seedling survival. 
Mortality of naturally established seedlings may be high if 
logging or scarification displaces the layer of ash. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir and grand fir seedlings. Seedlings planted in the less 
fertile subsoil grow poorly. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the Klicker 
soil by ponderosa pine occurs if a seed source is 
present. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. The high content of rock fragments in the 
soil reduces seedling survival. To compensate for the 
higher mortality that can be expected, larger trees or 
more trees than normal can be planted. 

Undesirable plants on the Tolo soil limit adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation unless site preparation 
and maintenance are intensive. intensive site preparation 
and maintenance generally are not needed on the 
Klicker soil. 

Because roots are restricted by bedrock, trees on the 
Klicker soil are subject to windthrow. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


100E—Tolo-Klicker association, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes of the Blue 
Mountains. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 20 to 40 inches, the average 
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annual air temperature is 42 to 45 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 60 to 100 days. 

This unit is 40 percent Tolo silt loam and 30 percent 
Klicker silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Albee, Anatone, 
Bocker, Kahler, and Umatilla soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils that are similar to the Klicker soil but 
that have a 5- to 20-inch-thick layer of ash and small 
areas of Tolo and Klicker soils that have slopes of 3 to 
15 percent or 35 to 50 percent. Included areas make up 
about 30 percent of the total acreage. 

The Tolo soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
volcanic ash over a buried soil and is on north- and east- 
facing slopes. Typically, the surface is covered with a 
mat of needles and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil 
is very pale brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. Below 
this is a buried subsoil of light yellowish brown silt loam 
about 38 inches thick over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. In some areas depth to basalt ranges 
from 40 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Tolo soil is moderate to a depth of 
22 inches and moderately slow below this depth. 
Available water capacity is about 12 to 19 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Klicker soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess and is on south- 
and west-facing slopes. Typically, the surface is covered 
with a mat of needles and twigs about 1 inch thick. The 
surface layer is dark brown silt loam about 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil is dark brown very cobbly silty clay 
loam about 14 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 21 
inches. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Klicker soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.0 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

The Tolo soil is suited to the production of grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, and western larch. Other species that grow 
on this soil include lodgepole pine. The understory is 
mainly elk sedge, princes pine, and myrtle pachystima. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for grand fir is 85. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees is 122 cubic feet per 
acre. The culmination of mean annual increment (CMAI) 
is 124 cubic feet per acre at 100 years for all trees 1 
inch and larger in diameter at breast height. 

The Klicker soil is suited to the production of 
ponderosa pine. Other species that grow on this soil 
include Douglas-fir. The understory is mainly common 
snowberry, elk sedge, and pinegrass. 

On the basis of a 100-year site curve, the mean site 
index for ponderosa pine is 76. Thus, the mean annual 
increment for 80-year-old trees 6.6 inches and larger in 
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diameter at breast height is 51 cubic feet per acre. The 
mean annual increment at culmination (CMAI) for 50- 
year-old trees 0.6 inch and larger in diameter at breast 
height is 63 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of compaction and erosion, steepness of 
slope, the high content of rock fragments in the Klicker 
soil, and plant competition on the Tolo soil. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Displacement of the surface layer occurs 
most readily on the Tolo soil when it is dry. Using low- 
pressure ground equipment damages the soil less and 
helps to maintain productivity. 

Proper design of road drainage systems and care in 
the placement of culverts help to control erosion. 
Seeding road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover 
reduces erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and 
firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless they 
are provided with adequate water bars or are protected 
by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. Construction and maintenance of roads built on this 
unit are difficult because of the 20- to 40-inch-thick ash 
layer in the Tolo soil. This material makes poor subgrade 
for roads because it does not compact easily when dry, 
has high potential for frost action, and has high available 
water capacity. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads 
and skid trails are soft and slippery. They may be 
impassable during rainy periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the Tolo 
soil by Douglas-fir, grand fir, and western larch occurs if 
a seed source is present. Ripping skid trails and landings 
when the soil is dry breaks up compacted layers and 
improves soil tilth, which increases seedling survival. 
Mortality of naturally established seedlings may be high if 
logging or scarification displaces the layer of ash. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir and grand fir seedlings. Seedlings planted in the less 
fertile subsoil grow poorly. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas of the Klicker 
soil by ponderosa pine occurs if a seed source is 
present. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Reforestation can be 
accomplished by planting ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir seedlings. The high content of rock fragments in the 
soil reduces seedling survival. To compensate for the 
higher mortality that can be expected, larger trees or 
more trees than normal can be planted. 

Undesirable plants on the Tolo soil limit adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation unless site preparation 
and maintenance are intensive. Intensive site preparation 
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and maintenance generally are not needed on the 
Klicker soil. 

Because roots are restricted by bedrock, trees on the 
Klicker soil are subject to windthrow. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


101A—Tolo Variant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This deep, poorly drained soil is on basin floors. 
It formed in volcanic ash and alluvium. Elevation is 3,900 
to 5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 30 to 
60 inches, the average annual air temperature is 40 to 
45 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is less 
than 30 days to 60 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 
14 inches thick. The upper 12 inches of the subsoil is 
white silt loam, and the lower 34 inches is light gray silt 
loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Helter and Tolo 
soils. Also included are small areas of soils that are 
similar to this Tolo Variant soil but are moderately well 
drained. Included areas make up about 15 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Tolo Variant soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 14 to 17 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches for water-tolerant 
plants but is limited to depths between 6 and 36 inches 
for non-water-tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. Depth to a seasonal 
high water table ranges from 12 inches above the 
surface to 36 inches below the surface in March through 
October. This soil is subject to long periods of flooding in 
March through June. 

Most areas of this unit are used as wildlife habitat. A 
few areas are used for recreation and livestock grazing. 
If this unit is used for recreational development, the 
main limitation is the seasonal high water table. This 
severely limits the use of the unit as camp and picnic 

areas and for use by off-road vehicles. 

If this unit is used for livestock grazing, the main 
limitation is the seasonal high water table. 
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Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Weitness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. The 
water table is nearest the surface in spring. Grazing or 
use of equipment for seeding or tillage should be 
avoided during this time. 


102C—Tutuilla silty clay loam, 1 to 15 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on summits of 
foothills of the Blue Mountains. It formed in loess over 
metasedimentary material. Elevation is 3,600 to 4,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 24 to 28 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 45 to 48 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 100 to 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 19 inches thick. The subsoil is brown 
clay about 31 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 
60 inches or more is partially weathered 
metasedimentary material. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bridgecreek, 
Gurdane, Gwinly, Hankins, and Silvies soils. Also 
included are small areas of soils that are similar to this 
Tutuilla soil but have less than 35 percent clay in the 
subsoil, Tutuilla soils that have slopes of 15 to 35 
percent, ash pockets, and rock outcroppings. included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Tutuilla soil is very slow. Available 
water capacity is about 6 to 12 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

This unit is used mainly for hay and pasture and as 
rangeland. It is also used for nonirrigated small grain. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the moderate hazard of water erosion and 
the very slow permeability. 

Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is the 
very slow permeability. Because of the high clay content 
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and the very slow permeability of the soil, seeding with 
heavy equipment should be restricted to drier periods to 
reduce erosion, compaction, and rutting. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 

If this unit is used for nonirrigated small grain, the main 
limitations are the hazard of water erosion and the very 
slow permeability. Although most of this unit is farmed 
using a grain-fallow cropping system, precipitation may 
be adequate to permit annual cropping. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. Tillage 
with heavy equipment should be restricted to drier 
periods to reduce compaction and rutting. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, sulfur, and phosphorous 
fertilizer. 


103E—Tutuilla silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent 
north slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on foothills 
of the Blue Mountains. It formed in loess over 
metasedimentary material, Elevation is 3,600 to 4,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 24 to 28 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 45 to 48 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 100 to 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 19 inches thick. The subsoil is brown 
clay about 31 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 
60 inches or more is partially weathered 
metasedimentary material. Depth to weathered 
metasedimentary material ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 
In some areas depth to metasedimentary material is 
more than 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bridgecreek, 
Gurdane, and Hankins soils and areas of Rock outcrop. 
Also included are small areas of Tutuilla soils that have 
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slopes of 5 to 15 percent or 35 to 50 percent. Included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Tutuilla soil is very slow. Available 
water capacity is about 6 to 12 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used mainly as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue, hawthorn, chokecherry, and snowberry. If 
the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
steepness of slope and the very slow permeability. 
Because of the steepness of slope, high clay content, 
and very slow permeability of the soil in this unit, seeding 
with heavy equipment should be restricted to drier 
periods and the less sloping areas to reduce erosion, 
compaction, and rutting. The plants selected for seeding 
should meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or 
wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


104E—Tutuilla silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent 
south slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on foothills 
of the Blue Mountains. It formed in loess over 
metasedimentary material. Elevation is 3,600 to 4,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 24 to 28 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 45 to 48 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 100 to 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 19 inches thick. The subsoil is brown 
clay about 31 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 
60 inches or more is partially weathered 
metasedimentary material. In some areas the surface 
layer is stony or cobbly. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Bridgecreek, 
Gurdane, Gwinly, and Hankins soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils that are similar to this Tutuilla soil 
but have less than 35 percent clay in the subsoil, Tutuilla 
soils that have slopes of 5 to 15 percent or 35 to 50 
percent, ash pockets, and rock outcroppings. Included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Tutuilla soil is very slow. Available 
water capacity is about 6 to 12 inches. Effective rooting 
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depth is 40 to 60 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are 
steepness of slope and the very slow permeability. 
Because of the steepness of slope, the high clay 
content, and the very slow permeability of the soil in this 
unit, seeding with heavy equipment should be restricted 
to drier periods and the more gently sloping areas to 
reduce erosion, compaction, and rutting. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wiidlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


105A—Umapine silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This deep, somewhat poorly drained soil is on terraces. 
It formed in silty alluvium. Elevation is 500 to 1,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 6 to 12 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 195 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is light brownish gray 
silt loam about 18 inches thick. The upper 7 inches of 
the substratum is light gray silt loam, the next 16 inches 
is white silt loam, and the lower part to a depth of 60 
inches or more is brown silt loam. In some areas the 
surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Esquaitzel, 
Pedigo, Powder, and Stanfield soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils that are similar to this Umapine soil 
but are moderately alkaline in the surface layer. Included 
areas make up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Umapine soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 8 to 12 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of water erosion is slight. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 12 to 42 
inches in spring. This soil is subject to occasional 
periods of flooding in winter and spring. The hazard of 
soil blowing is moderate. This soil contains large 
amounts of sodium. 
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Most areas of this unit are used for pasture. A few 
areas are used for irrigated crops such as alfalfa hay 
and as rangeland. 

This unit is limited mainly by wetness, excess sodium, 
and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. 

Although some areas of the soil in this unit have a 
high content of toxic salts, particularly sodium, the soil 
can be used for crops if steps are taken to reduce the 
content of these salts. Practices that can be used to 
reduce the content of salts include ripping the hardpan, 
where feasible; applying proper amounts of soil 
amendments; irrigating and leaching; growing salt- 
tolerant crops; and returning crop residue to the soil. 
Subsurface drains may be necessary in some areas to 


‘remove excess water and provide an outlet for leached 


salts. 

Irrigation water can be applied by flood or sprinkler 
methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application and removal of water. 

The concentration of salts and alkali in the surface 
layer limits the production of plants suitable for pasture. 
Wetness also limits the choice of plants, and it limits the 
period of cutting or grazing and increases the risk of 
winterkill. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help to keep the 
pasture in good condition and to protect the soil from 
erosion. Grazing when the soil is moist results in 
compaction of the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive 
runoff. 

Soil blowing generally is not a problem when the soil 
in this unit is in permanent pasture; however, when the 
plant cover is removed by overgrazing or tillage, the soil 
is susceptible to soil blowing. Practices that can be used 
to reduce soil blowing are establishing windbreaks, 
growing winter cover crops, using minimum tillage, 
properly timing irrigation, keeping the soil rough and 
cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable for 
windbreaks are Lombardy poplar, Scotch pine, and 
caragana. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 10 or 12 years of alfalfa for 
seed and 2 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
basin wildrye, inland saltgrass, and black greasewood. 


106A—Umapine silt loam, reclaimed, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This deep, moderately well drained soil is on 
terraces. It formed in silty alluvium. Elevation is 400 to 
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1,300 feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 to 12 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
195 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray 
coarse silt loam about 13 inches thick. The subsoil is 
light gray very fine sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The 
upper 27 inches of the substratum is white very fine 
sandy loam, and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches 
or more is light brownish gray silt loarn (fig. 9). In some 
areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Stanfield soils, 
some of which have been reclaimed, and Umapine soils 
that have not been reclaimed. Also included are small 
areas of soils that have a hardpan at a depth of 40 to 60 
inches. Included areas make up about 20 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Umapine soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 7 to 12 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of water erosion is slight. The 
hazard of soil blowing is moderate. A seasonal high 
water table fluctuates between depths of 48 and 72 
inches in winter and spring. This soil is subject to rare 
periods of flooding. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops, 
mainly small grain and alfalfa hay, and as rangeland. 
Among the other crops grown are corn for silage, beans, 
and tree fruit. Some areas are used for pasture. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. Furrow, border, 
corrugation, drip, and sprinkler irrigation systems are 
suited to this unit. The method used generally is 
governed by the crop. To avoid overirrigating and 
increasing the risk of erosion, applications of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. Poor irrigation 
management can cause an excessive amount of salts to 
accumulate near the soil surface. 

If gravity irrigation systems are used, leveling may be 
needed in sloping areas for the efficient application and 
removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content of the soil can be 
maintained by using all crop residue, plowing under 
cover crops, and using a suitable cropping system. A 
suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 3 or 4 years of small grain or 
corn. Returning crop residue to the soil or regularly 
adding other organic matter improves fertility, reduces 
crusting, and increases the water intake rate. 

if this unit is used for hay and pasture, proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. 
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Figure 9.—Typical profile of Umapine silt loam, reclaimed, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. Note salts crusting in lower part. 
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Irrigation water can be applied by the sprinkler and 
flood methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. 

Soil blowing generally is not a problem when the soil 
in this unit is in permanent pasture; however, when the 
plant cover is removed by overgrazing or tillage, the soil 
is susceptible to blowing. Practices that can be used to 
reduce soil blowing are establishing windbreaks, growing 
winter cover crops, using minimum tillage, properly timing 
irrigation, keeping the soil rough and cloddy when it is 
not protected by plant cover, and conducting tillage and 
other farming operations at right angle to the prevailing 
wind. Blowout areas can be treated by disking in straw 
and seeding adapted grasses. Among the trees and 
shrubs that are suitable for windbreaks are Lombardy 
poplar, Scotch pine, and caragana. 


107E—Umatilla-Kahler association, 15 to 35 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes in the 
Blue Mountains. Slopes are convex and generally are 
north- or east-facing. Elevation is 2,000 to 5,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 15 to 45 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 40 to 45 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 30 to 90 days. 

This unit is 55 percent Umatilla loam and 25 percent 
Kahler silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Buckcreek, 
Gwin, Klicker, and Tolo soils and Rock outcrop. Also 
included are small areas of soils that are similar to the 
Umatilla and Kahler soils but that are 20 to 60 inches 
deep to basalt and small areas of Umatilla and Kahler 
soils that have slopes of 35 to 70 percent. Included 
areas make up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

The Umatilla soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and colluvium and generally is in convex areas. 
Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark 
grayish brown and brown loam about 12 inches thick. 
The upper 16 inches of the subsoil is brown cobbly clay 
loam, and the lower 32 inches or more is brown very 
cobbly clay loam over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of the Umatilla soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 7 to 12 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Kahler soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and colluvium and generally is in concave areas. 
Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark 
brown and brown silt loam about 20 inches thick. The 
upper 17 inches of the subsoil is dark brown silty clay 
loam, and the lower 23 inches or more is brown cobbly 
silty clay loam over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. 

Permeability of the Kahler soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 8 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
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depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of Douglas-fir and 
grand fir. Other species that grow on this unit include 
western larch and ponderosa pine. The understory is 
mainly pinegrass, mallow ninebark, and common 
snowberry. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 70 on the Umatilla soil. Thus, the 
mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees is 59 cubic 
feet per acre. The culmination of mean annual increment 
(CMAI) is 61 cubic feet per acre at 103 years for all trees 
1 inch and larger in diameter at breast height. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 75 on the Kahler soil. Thus, the 
mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees is 70 cubic 
feet per acre. The mean annual increment at culmination 
(CMAI) for 96-year-old trees is 71 cubic feet per acre. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the hazards of soil compaction and erosion, steepness 
of slope, and plant competition. 

Wheeled and tracked equipment can be used, but 
cable yarding generally is safer in the more steeply 
sloping areas and disturbs the soil less. Using standard 
wheeled and tracked equipment when the soil is moist 
causes rutting and compaction. Puddling can occur when 
the soil is wet. Using low-pressure ground equipment 
reduces damage to the soil and helps to maintain 
productivity. 

In the more steeply sloping areas, road location is 
more difficult and maintenance costs are greater. Proper 
design of road drainage systems and care in the 
placement of culverts help to control erosion. Seeding 
road cuts and fills to a permanent plant cover reduces 
erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, and firebreaks 
are subject to rilling and gullying unless they are 
provided with adequate water bars or are protected by 
plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are soft and slippery. They may be impassable during 
rainy periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by Douglas-fir 
and grand fir occurs readily if a seed source is present. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir and grand fir seedlings. The high content of rock 
fragments in the soil reduces seedling survival. To 
compensate for the higher mortality that can be 
expected, larger trees or more trees than normal can be 
planted. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Undesirable plants 
limit natural or artificial reforestation where site 
preparation and maintenance are not adequate. 
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Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


107F—Umatilla-Kahler association, 35 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes of the 
Blue Mountains. The native vegetation is mainly conifers 
and an understory of grasses, shrubs, and forbs. Slopes 
are convex and generally are north- or east-facing. 
Elevation is 2,000 to 5,000 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 15 to 45 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 40 to 45 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 30 to 90 days. 

This unit is 50 percent Umatilla loam and 25 percent 
Kahler silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Buckcreek, 
Gwin, Klicker, and Tolo soils and Rock outcrop. Also 
included are small areas of soils that are similar to the 
Umatilla and Kahler soils but that are 20 to 60 inches 
deep to basalt and small areas of Umatilla and Kahler 
soils that have slopes of 15 to 35 percent. Included 
areas make up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

The Umatilla soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and colluvium and generally is in convex areas. 
Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of needles 
and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark 
grayish brown and brown loam about 12 inches thick. 
The upper 16 inches of the subsoil is brown cobbly clay 
loam, and the lower 32 inches or more is brown very 
cobbly clay loam over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of the Umatilla soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 7 to 12 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Kahler soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and colluvium and generally is in concave 
positions. Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
needles and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer 
is dark brown and brown silt loam about 20 inches thick. 
The upper 17 inches of the subsoil is dark brown silty 
clay loam, and the lower 23 inches or more is brown 
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cobbly silty clay loam over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of the Kahler soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 8 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to the production of Douglas-fir and 
grand fir. Other species that grow on this unit include 
western larch and ponderosa pine. The understory is 
mainly pinegrass, mallow ninebark, and common 
snowberry. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 70 on the Umatilla soil. Thus, the 
mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees is 59 cubic 
feet per acre. The culmination of mean annual increment 
(CMAI) is 61 cubic feet per acre at 103 years for all trees 
1 inch and larger in diameter at breast height. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 75 on the Kahler soil. Thus, the 
mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees is 70 cubic 
feet per acre. The culmination of mean annual increment 
(CMA) is 71 cubic feet per acre at 96 years for all trees 
1 inch and larger in diameter at breast height. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
the steepness of slope, hazard of erosion, soil 
compaction, and plant competition. 

Steepness of slope restricts the use of wheeled and 
tracked equipment on skid trails. Cable yarding generally 
is safer and disturbs the soil less. 

Locating roads on midslopes results in large cuts and 
fills and thus removes land from production. Material 
cast to the side when building roads can damage 
vegetation. It is also a potential source of sedimentation. 
Because of the steepness of slope, this unit may be 
subject to slumping, especially where road cuts are 
made. End hauling of waste material minimizes damage 
to vegetation downslope and reduces the potential for 
sedimentation. Seeding road cuts and fills to permanent 
plant cover reduces erosion. Proper design of road 
drainage systems and care in the placement of culverts 
help to control erosion. Steep yarding paths, skid trails, 
and firebreaks are subject to rilling and gullying unless 
they are provided with adequate water bars or are 
protected by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are soft and slippery. They may be impassable during 
rainy periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by Douglas-fir 
and grand fir occurs if a seed source is present. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir and grand fir seedlings. The high content of rock 
fragments in the soil reduces seedling survival. To 
compensate for the higher mortality that can be 
expected, larger trees or more trees than normal can be 
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planted. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Undesirable plants 
prevent adequate natural or artificial reforestation unless 
intensive site preparation and maintenance are used. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

Because the overstory on this unit generally is very 
dense and forage production is low, livestock and wildlife 
usually graze areas that have been opened by logging or 
fire. Some of the nonforested included soils, such as the 
Buckcreek and Gwin soils, provide a considerable 
amount of forage for livestock and wildlife. Wildlife use 
this unit primarily as shelter from winter storms. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


108F—Umatilla-Kahler-Gwin association, 35 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes of the 
Blue Mountains. Elevation is 2,000 to 5,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 15 to 45 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 40 to 47 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 30 to 120 days. 

This unit is 40 percent Umatilla loam, 20 percent 
Kahler silt loam, and 15 percent Gwin very cobbly silt 
loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Buckcreek, 
Klicker, and Tolo soils and Rock outcrop. Also included 
are smail areas of soils that are similar to the Umatilla 
and Kahler soils but that are 40 to 60 inches deep to 
basalt and small areas of Umatilla and Kahler soils that 
have slopes of 15 to 35 percent. Included areas make 
up about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

The Umatilla soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and colluvium and is on north- and east-facing 
slopes. Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
needles and twigs about 1 inch thick. The surface layer 
is dark grayish brown and brown loam about 12 inches 
thick. The upper 16 inches of the subsoil is brown cobbly 
clay loam, and the lower 32 inches or more is brown 
very cobbly clay loam over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. 
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Permeability of the Umatilla soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 7 to 12 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Kahler soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and colluvium and is on north- and east-facing 
slopes. Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
needles and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface layer is dark 
brown and brown silt loam about 20 inches thick. The 
upper 17 inches of the subsoil is dark brown silty clay 
loam, and the lower 23 inches or more is brown cobbly 
silty clay loam over basalt. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. 

Permeability of the Kahler soil is moderate. Available 
water capacity is about 8 to 14 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Gwin soil is shallow and well drained. It formed in 
colluvium, residuum, and loess and is on south- and 
west-facing slopes. Typically, 3 to 15 percent of the 
surface is covered with stones. The surface layer is dark 
grayish brown extremely stony silt loam about 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown very cobbly silty clay loam 
about 6 inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 13 inches. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of the Gwin soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 1.5 to 2.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for timber production, livestock 
grazing, and wildlife habitat. 

The Umatilla and Kahler soils are suited to the 
production of Douglas-fir and grand fir. Other species 
that grow on these soils include western larch and 
ponderosa pine. The understory is mainly pinegrass, 
mallow ninebark, and common snowberry. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 70 on the Umatilla soil. Thus, the 
mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees is 59 cubic 
feet per acre. The culmination of mean annual increment 
(CMAI) is 61 cubic feet per acre at 103 years for all trees 
1 inch and larger in diameter at breast height. 

On the basis of a 50-year site curve, the mean site 
index for Douglas-fir is 75 on the Kahler soil. Thus, the 
mean annual increment for 80-year-old trees is 70 cubic 
feet per acre. The culmination of mean annual increment 
(CMAI) is 71 cubic feet per acre at 96 years for all trees 
1 inch and larger in diameter at breast height. 

The main limitations for the management of timber are 
steepness of slope, the hazard of erosion, and the 
hazard of soil compaction. 

Steepness of slope restricts the use of wheeled and 
tracked equipment on skid trails. Cable yarding generally 
is safer and disturbs the soil less. 

Locating roads on midslopes results in large cuts and 
fills and thus removes land from production. Material 
cast to the side when building roads can damage 
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vegetation. It is also a potential source of sedimentation. 
Because of the steepness of slope, the unit may be 
subject to slumping, especially where road cuts are 
made. End hauling of waste material minimizes damage 
to vegetation downslope and reduces the potential of 
sedimentation. Seeding road cuts and fills to a 
permanent plant cover reduces erosion. Proper design of 
road drainage systems and care in the placement of 
culverts help to control erosion. Steep yarding paths, 
skid trails, and firebreaks are subject to rilling and 
gullying unless they are provided with adequate water 
bars or are protected by plant cover, or both. 

Logging roads require suitable surfacing for year-round 
use. When wet or moist, unsurfaced roads and skid trails 
are soft and slippery. They may be impassable during 
rainy periods. 

Natural reforestation of harvested areas by Douglas-fir 
and grand fir occurs if a seed source is present. 
Reforestation can be accomplished by planting Douglas- 
fir and grand fir seedlings. The high content of rock 
fragments in the soil reduces seedling survival. To 
compensate for the higher mortality that can be 
expected, larger trees or more trees than normal can be 
planted. Ripping skid trails and landings when the soil is 
dry breaks up compacted layers and improves soil tilth, 
which increases seedling survival. Undesirable plants 
prevent adequate natural or artificial reforestation unless 
intensive site preparation and maintenance are used. 

Thinning, logging, or fire reduces the density of the 
overstory canopy and increases the production of 
understory. Broadcast seeding of adapted bunchgrasses 
is desirable after the canopy has been opened. To 
reduce the mortality of planted tree seedlings as a result 
of plant competition, grasses and trees should be 
seeded at the same time. 

Because the overstory canopy of the Umatilla and 
Kahler soils generally is very dense and forage 
production therefore is low, livestock and wildlife usually 
graze on the nonforested Gwin soil and in areas that 
have been opened by logging or fire. Also, included soils 
such as the Buckcreek soils offer a considerable amount 
of forage to livestock and wildlife. Wildlife use this unit 
primarily as shelter from winter storms. 

If the understory is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


109A—Veazie silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed in 
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mixed alluvium. Elevation is 1,200 to 3,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 14 to 25 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 48 to 51 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 100 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown loam and very gravelly silt loam about 13 inches 
thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
brown extremely gravelly and extremely cobbly sand or 
loamy sand. Depth to the substratum ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. Some areas have a cobbly or gravelly surface 
layer. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Catherine 
Variant, Hermiston, and Onyx soils and Xerofluvents. 
Also included are small areas of soils that are similar to 
this Veazie soil but that have a gravelly substratum at a 
depth of more than 40 inches. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Veazie soil is moderate to a depth 
of 23 inches and very rapid below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches for water-tolerant plants but is 
limited to depths between 40 and 60 inches for non- 
water-tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
water erosion is slight. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between depths of 40 and 60 inches in winter 
and spring. This soil is subject to brief periods of flooding 
in winter and spring. 

This unit is used mainly for irrigated crops such as 
alfalfa hay, smail grain, and tree fruit. It is also used for 
pasture, nonirrigated small grain, and homesite 
development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the very rapid permeability and low available water 
capacity of the substratum and by the high water table. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. In some areas 
that have a water table near the surface, crops can be 
supplied water by subirrigation. The method used 
generally is governed by the crop grown. If furrow or 
corrugation irrigation is used, water should be applied at 
frequent intervals and runs should be short. Handline, 
solid set, and overhead sprinkler systems are used; 
overhead sprinklers are also effective in orchards for 
frost control early in spring. To avoid overirrigating and 
leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. If gravity irrigation 
systems are used, leveling may be needed in sloping 
areas for the efficient application and removal of 
irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop 
structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and 
reduces ditch erosion. 

In areas between fruit trees, competition for moisture 
from grasses and weeds can be reduced by mowing or 
clean cultivating. 
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Returning all crop residue to the soil and using a 
cropping system that includes grasses, legumes, or 
grass-legume mixtures help to maintain fertility and tilth. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 2 years of small grain. Shallow- 
rooted crops are suited to areas where drainage is not 
adequate. Subsurface drainage can be used to lower’the 
water table if a suitable outlet is available. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the very rapid permeability and low 
available water capacity of the substratum and the high 
water table. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 
Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitations are the seasonal high water table, the hazard 
of flooding, and the very rapid permeability of the 
substratum. 

Because of the seasonal high water table, drainage 
should be provided if buildings with basements are 
constructed. Wetness can be reduced by instailing drain 
tile around footings. Dikes and channels that have 
outlets for floodwater can be used to protect buildings 
and onsite sewage disposal systems from flooding. 
Culverts may become clogged during floods, and 
damage to roads, homesites, and structures may result. 
Using larger culverts helps to overcome this problem. 

It is difficult to establish plants in areas where the 
surface layer has been removed, exposing the gravelly 
substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to 
establish plants. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used to 
reclaim areas disturbed during construction. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. To prevent cutbanks from caving in, 
excavations may require special retainer walls. 

The very rapid permeability of the substratum and the 
seasonal high water table adversely affect the 
purification process of septic tank absorption fields. If the 
density of housing is high, community sewage systems 
are needed to prevent contamination of water supplies 
as a result of seepage from onsite sewage disposal 
systems. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
tufted hairgrass, bluegrass, and thin bentgrass. 
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110A—Veazie cobbly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed 
in mixed alluvium. Elevation is 1,200 to 3,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 14 to 25 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 48 to 51 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 100 to 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
cobbly loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is brown loam and very gravelly silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is brown extremely gravelly and extremely cobbly 
sand or loamy sand. Depth to the substratum ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. Some areas have a loam, gravelly 
loam, and very cobbly loam surface layer. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Catherine 
Variant soils and Xerofluvents. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Veazie soil is moderate to a depth 
of 23 inches and very rapid below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches for water-tolerant plants but is 
limited to depths between 40 and 60 inches for non- 
water-tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
waiter erosion is slight. A seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between depths of 40 and 60 inches in winter 
and spring. This soil is subject to brief periods of flooding 
in winter and spring. 

This unit is used mainly for irrigated crops such as 
alfalfa hay, small grain, and tree fruit. It is also used for 
pasture, rangeland, and homesite development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the very rapid permeability and low available water 
capacity of the substratum and by the seasonal high 
water table. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. In areas that 
have a water table near the surface, crops can be 
supplied water by subirrigation. The method used 
generally is governed by the crop grown. If furrow or 
corrugation irrigation is used, water should be applied at 
frequent intervals and runs should be short. Handline, 
solid set, and overhead sprinkler systems are used. 
Overhead sprinklers are also effective in orchards for 
frost control early in spring. To avoid overirrigating and 
Jeaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. If gravity irrigation 
systems are used, leveling may be needed in sloping 
areas for the efficient application and removal of 
irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop 
structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and 
reduces ditch erosion. 

In areas between fruit trees, competition for moisture 
from grasses and weeds can be reduced by mowing or 
clean cultivating. Cobbles on the surface limit the use of 
some equipment and increase maintenance costs. 
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Returning all crop residue to the soil and using a 
cropping system that includes grasses, legumes, or 
grass-legume mixtures help to maintain fertility and tilth. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 2 years of small grain. Shallow- 
rooted crops are suited to areas where drainage is not 
adequate. Subsurface drainage can be used to lower the 
water table if a suitable outlet is available. 

lf this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the very rapid permeability and low 
available water capacity of the substratum and the high 
water table. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 
Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. 

lf this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitations are the high water table, the hazard of 
flooding, and the very rapid permeability of the 
substratum. 

Because of the seasonal high water table, drainage 
should be provided if buildings with basements are 
constructed. Wetness can be reduced by installing drain 
tile around footings. 

Dikes and channels that have outlets for floodwater 
can be used to protect buildings and onsite sewage 
disposal systems from flooding. Culverts may become 
clogged during floods, and damage to roads, homesites, 
and structures may result. Using larger culverts helps to 
overcome this problem. 

It is difficult to establish plants in areas where the 
surface and subsurface layers have been removed, 
exposing the substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut 
areas help to establish plants. Topsoil can be stockpiled 
and used to reclaim areas disturbed during construction. 

lf the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. To prevent cutbanks from caving in, 
excavations may require special retainer walls. 

The very rapid permeability of the substratum and the 
seasonal high water table adversely affect the 
purification process of septic tank absorption fields. If the 
density of housing is high, community sewage systems 
are needed to prevent contamination of water supplies 
as a result of seepage from onsite sewage disposal 
systems. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
tufted hairgrass, bluegrass, and thin bentgrass. 
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111A—Vitrandepts, 0 to 5 percent slopes. These 
deep, well drained soils are on alluvial fans and in 
depressional areas where volcanic ash has accumulated. 
They formed in alluvium derived dominantly from 
volcanic ash mixed with loess. Elevation is 1,000 to 
1,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 to 16 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 130 to 
165 days. 

The surface layer ranges from loamy sand to coarse 
silt loam. The underlying layers range from loamy sand 
to gravelly silt loam. In many areas there is a buried soil 
beneath the ashy layers at a depth of 20 to 60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Hermiston, 
McKay, Pilot Rock, Stanfield, Umapine, and Walla Walla 
soils and Xerofluvents. Included areas make up about 30 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of these Vitrandepts is moderate. 
Available water capacity is variable. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. In some areas these soils are 
subject to brief periods of flooding during prolonged, 
high-intensity storms. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
pastureland. A few areas are used for nonirrigated small 
grain and wildlife habitat. This unit can be used for 
irrigated crops if water is made available. 

The potential plant community on this unit varies; 
however, plants that may occur in the community include 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion 
of preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is the 
moderate hazard of soil blowing. The plants selected for 
seeding should meet the seasonal requirements of 
livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 

lf this unit is used for hay and pasture and nonirrigated 
smail grain, the main limitations are the moderate hazard 
of soil blowing, the low natural fertility, and the hazard of 
flooding in some areas. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
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Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Fertilizer is needed to ensure optimum growth of 
grasses and legumes. 

Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. Other practices that 
can be used to conserve soil moisture and reduce soil 
blowing include stubble-mulch tillage, limiting tillage for 
seedbed preparation and weed control, and establishing 
windbreaks. Most climatically adapted trees and shrubs 
can be grown. Among the trees that are suitable for 
windbreaks are green ash, black locust, and ponderosa 
pine. Among the shrubs are caragana and lilac. 

Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface 
reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to 
maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. Crops 
respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer. 

Clogging of culverts during floods may result in 
damage to roads, structures, and crops. This can be 
prevented by the use of larger culverts. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, sprinkler irrigation 
is a suitable method of applying water. Use of this 
method permits the even, controlled application of water, 
reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. 

Because the soil in this unit is ashy, it has high 
available water capacity and thus requires a large 
amount of irrigation water to reach field capacity. Proper 
timing of irrigation is also important in reducing soil 
blowing. 


112B—Waha silty clay loam, 1 to 12 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
ridges in the foothills of the Blue Mountains. It formed in 
loess and residuum. Elevation is 1,600 to 3,700 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 18 to 25 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 46 to 50 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 115 to 160 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 12 inches thick. The upper 16 inches of 
the subsoil is dark grayish brown and brown silty clay 
loam, and the lower 10 inches is yellowish brown 
gravelly silty clay loam. Basalt is at a depth of 38 inches. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas depth to basalt ranges from 40 to 60 inches. In 
some areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gurdane, 
Gwinly, Palouse, and Rockly soils. Also included are 
small areas of Waha soils that have slopes of 12 to 25 
percent and soils that are 40 to 60 inches deep to 
bedrock. Included areas make up about 15 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Waha soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 8 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 
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This unit is used for nonirrigated crops and as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops and is cropped 
annually using a small grain-pea rotation. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to bedrock and the moderate hazard 
of water erosion. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The plants selected for seeding should 
meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, 
or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


112D—Waha silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes in the foothills of the Blue Mountains. It formed 
in loess and residuum. Slopes face south and west. 
Elevation is 1,600 to 3,700 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 18 to 25 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 46 to 50 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 115 to 160 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 12 inches thick. The upper 16 inches of 
the subsoil is dark grayish brown and brown silty clay 
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loam, and the lower 10 inches is yellowish brown 


gravelly silty clay loam. Basalt is at a depth of 38 inches. 


Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

included in this unit are small areas of Gurdane, 
Gwinly, Palouse, and Rockly soils. Also included are 
smail areas of Waha soils that have slopes of 1 to 12 
percent or 25 to 40 percent and soils that are 40 to 60 
inches deep to bedrock. Included areas make up about 
20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Waha soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 8 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used for nonirrigated crops and as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops and is cropped 
annually using a small grain-pea rotation. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to bedrock and the high hazard of 
water erosion. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to contro! erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. To reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture on this unit, reduce the distance between 
terraces and leave more crop residue on the surface. 
Because of slope and limited soil depth, gradient 
terraces rather than level ones may be more suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
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The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. 


112E—Waha silty clay loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes. This moderately deep, well drained soil is on 
foothills of the Blue Mountains. !t formed in loess and 
residuum. Slopes face south and west. Elevation is 1,600 
to 3,700 feet. The average annual precipitation is 18 to 
25 inches, the average annual air temperature is 46 to 
50 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 115 to 
160 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 12 inches thick. The upper 16 inches of 
the subsoil is dark grayish brown and brown silty clay 
loam, and the lower 10 inches is yellowish brown 
gravelly silty clay loam. Basalt is at a depth of 38 inches. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is silt loam. 

Included in this unit are smal! areas of Gurdane, 
Gwinly, Palouse, and Rockly soils. Also included are 
small areas of Waha soils that have slopes of 12 to 25 
percent or 40 to 60 percent and soils that are 40 to 60 
inches deep to bedrock. Included areas make up about 
20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Waha soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 8 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices may be limited in the steeper parts 
of this unit. 

Slope may limit access by livestock and result in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
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can be constructed in some places to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


113D—Waha-Rockly complex, 2 to 20 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on ridges in the foot slopes of 
the Blue Mountains. Elevation is 1,700 to 4,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 18 to 25 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 46 to 49 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 115 to 120 days. 

This unit is 50 percent Waha silty clay loam and 30 
percent Rockly very cobbly loam. The percentage varies 
from one area to another. The soils occur as patterned 
land, locally known as biscuit-scabland. The Rockly soil 
is in the form of scabland between and around the areas 
of the Waha soil. The Waha soil is in the form of circular 
mounds, or biscuits, that have a convex surface and are 
deepest in the center. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Gwin and 
Gwinly soils and soils that are similar to this Waha soil 
but have more than 35 percent rock fragments. Also 
included are small areas of Rockly and Waha soils that 
have slopes of 20 to 30 percent and soils that are 40 to 
60 inches deep to bedrock. Included areas make up 
about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

The Waha soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and residuum. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown silty clay loam about 12 
inches thick. The upper 16 inches of the subsoil is dark 
grayish brown and brown silty clay loam, and the lower 
10 inches is yellowish brown gravelly silty clay loam. 
Basalt is at a depth of 38 inches. Depth to basalt ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas the surface layer is 
silt loam. 

Permeability of the Waha soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 8 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

The Rockly soil is very shallow and well drained. It 
formed in residuum mixed with loess. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown very cobbly loam about 2 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown very cobbly loam about 4 
inches thick. Basalt is at a depth of 6 inches. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 5 to 12 inches. 

Permeability of the Rockly soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 0.5 inch to 1.5 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 5 to 12 inches. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Waha soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. The 
potential plant community on the Rockly soil is mainly 
Sandberg biuegrass, bluebunch wheatgrass, and stiff 
sagebrush. The production of forage is limited by the 
high content of rock fragments and the very shallow 
depth of the Rockly soil. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
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preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

The suitability of this unit for rangeland seeding or 
other mechanical or chemical treatment is poor. The 
main limitation is the interspersed areas of the very 
shallow Rockly soil. The plants selected for seeding 
should meet the seasonal requirements of livestock or 
wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, and a planned 
grazing system. 


114B—Walla Walla silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained soil is on broad summits of hills. 
It formed in loess. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 to 15 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown silt loam about 38 inches thick. The substratum to 
a depth of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly and 
Hermiston soils, Walla Walla soils that have a hardpan at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches or are eroded, and 
Vitrandepts. Also included are small areas of Walla 
Walla soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent. Included 
areas make up about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Walla Walla soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for nonirrigated peas, for 
irrigated small grain and alfalfa hay, and as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. A grain-fallow 
cropping system is used on most of this unit; however, in 
some areas precipitation is adequate for 2 to 3 years of 
annual cropping if followed by fallow. Winter and spring 
small grain and peas are suitable to include in the 
cropping system. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
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waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. Sprinkler irrigation 
is a suitable method of applying water. Use of these 
systems permits the even, controlled application of 
water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. 
To avoid overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


114C—Walla Walla silt loam, 7 to 12 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on broad summits 
of hills. It formed in loess. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,300 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 to 15 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown silt loam about 38 inches thick. The substratum to 
a depth of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly and 
Hermiston soils, Walla Walla soils that have a hardpan at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches or are eroded, and 
Vitrandepts. Also included are small areas of Walla 
Walla soils that have slopes of 1 to 7 percent or 12 to 
20 percent. Included areas make up about 25 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Walla Walla soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for nonirrigated peas, for 
irrigated small grain and alfalfa hay, and as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion. A grain-fallow 
cropping system is used on most of this unit; however, in 
some areas precipitation is adequate for 2 to 3 years of 
annual cropping if followed by fallow. Winter and spring 
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small grain and peas are suitable to include in the 
cropping system. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. To reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture on this unit, reduce the distance between 
terraces and leave more crop residue on the surface. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitation is the moderate hazard of water erosion. 
Sprinkler irrigation is the most suitable method of 
applying water. Use of this method permits the even, 
controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
increasing the risk of erosion, applications of irrigation 
water should be adjusted to the available water capacity, 
the water intake rate, and the crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain. Returning all crop 
residue to the soil or regularly adding other organic 
matter improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases 
the water intake rate. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. 


115D—Walla Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent north 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on hillslopes. It 
formed in loess. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 to 15 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown silt loam about 38 inches thick. The substratum to 
a depth of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly soils 
and Walla Walla soils that have a hardpan at a depth of 
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AO to 60 inches or are eroded. Also included are small 
areas of Walla Walla soils that have slopes of 1 to 12 
percent or 25 to 40 percent. Included areas make up 
about 25 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Walla Walla soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for wildlife habitat and 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the high hazard of water erosion. 

A grain-fallow cropping system is used on most of this 
unit; however, in some areas precipitation is adequate 
for 2 to 3 years of annual cropping if followed by fallow. 
Winter and spring small grain and peas are suitable to 
include in the cropping system. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. To reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture on this unit, reduce the distance between 
terraces and leave more crop residue on the surface. 
Because of slope, gradient terraces rather than level 
ones may be more suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


415E—Walla Walla silt loam, 25 to 40 percent north 
slopes. This deep, well drained soil ts on hillslopes. It 
formed in loess. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 to 15 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown silt loam about 38 inches thick. The substratum to 
a depth of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. In 
some areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam or 
fine sandy loam. 
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Included in this unit are small areas of volcanic ash. 
Also included are smail areas of Walla Walla soils that 
are deep to a hardpan or are eroded and small areas of 
Walla Walla soils that have slopes of 12 to 25 percent or 
more than 40 percent. Included areas make up about 25 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Walla Walla soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. The unit is limited mainly by slope and 
the high hazard of water erosion. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
\daho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. If the 
rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of preferred 
forage plants decreases and that of less preferred 
forage plants increases; therefore, livestock grazing 
should be managed so that the desired balance of 
preferred species is maintained in the plant community. 
Grazing should be delayed until the more desirable 
forage plants have achieved sufficient growth to 
withstand grazing pressure. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitation for seeding is slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical 
treatment practices in some areas may not be practical 
because of the steepness of slope. 

Slope limits access by livestock and results in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some places to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


116D—Walla Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent 
south slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
hillslopes. It formed in loess. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,300 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 to 15 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown silt loam about 38 inches thick. The substratum to 
a depth of 60 inches or more is pale brown silt loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly soils 
and Walla Walla soils that have a hardpan at a depth of 
40 to 60 inches or are eroded. Also included are small 
areas of Walla Walla soils that have slopes of 1 to 12 
percent or 25 to 40 percent. Included areas make up 
about 30 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Walla Walla soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 10 to 14 inches. 
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Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used as wildlife habitat and 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the high hazard of water erosion and 
droughtiness. 

A grain-fallow cropping system is used on most of this 
unit; however, in some areas precipitation is adequate 
for 2 to 3 years of annual cropping if followed by fallow. 
Winter and spring small grain and peas are suitable to 
include in the cropping system. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope, gradient terraces rather 
than level ones may be more suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. 


117D—Walla Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent 
south slopes, eroded. This deep, weil drained soil is on 
hillslopes. It formed in loess. Elevation is 1,000 to 2,300 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 to 15 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 50 to 53 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 135 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 
30 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches 
or more is pale brown silt loam. In some areas that have 
been severely eroded, a hardpan is at a depth of 20 to 
60 inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Walla Walla 
soils that have not been eroded. Also included are smail 
areas of Walla Walla soils that have slopes of 1 to 12 
percent or 25 to 40 percent. Included areas make up 
about 50 percent of the total acreage. 


Soil Survey 


Permeability of this Walla Walla soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 8 to 12 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of water erosion is high. 

Mosi areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for wildlife habitat and 
rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited 
mainly by the high hazard of water erosion and 
droughtiness. 

Most areas of this unit are suited to a grain-fallow 
cropping system; however, precipitation may be 
adequate in some areas for 2 to 3 years of annual 
cropping followed by 1 year of fallow. Because much of 
the surface layer has been lost through erosion, green 
manure crops such as vetch, peas, and alfalfa can be 
included in the cropping system. Areas that are severely 
eroded should be planted to permanent grass or grass- 
legume mixtures. Proper management practices help to 
improve tilth, organic matter content, and water intake 
rate and to reduce erosion. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. Ail tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. Reducing the distance between terraces also 
helps to reduce erosion and increase conservation of 
soil moisture. Because of slope, gradient terraces rather 
than level ones may be more suitable. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. 


118B—Walla Walla silt loam, hardpan substratum, 1 
to 7 percent slopes. This deep, well drained soil is on 
broad summits of hills. It formed in loess. Elevation is 
1,200 to 1,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
12 to 15 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
50 to 53 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
135 to 165 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown silt loam about 36 inches thick. The substratum is 
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very pale brown silt loam about 11 inches thick over a 
hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 40 to 60 
inches. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Pilot Rock and 
Walla Walla soils. Also included are small areas of Walla 
Walla soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent. Included 
areas make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Walla Walla soil is moderate. 
Available water capacity is about 7 to 12 inches. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of water erosion is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used for nonirrigated peas, alfalfa 
hay, and pasture, for irrigated alfalfa hay and small grain, 
and as rangeland. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate hazard of water erosion and depth to the 
hardpan. A grain-fallow cropping system is used on most 
of this unit; however, in some areas precipitation is 
adequate for 2 to 3 years of annual cropping if followed 
by fallow. Winter and spring small grain and peas are 
suitable to include in the cropping system. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and to conserve soil 
moisture for plant growth. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control reduces runoff and erosion. All tillage should be 
on the contour or across the slope. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. 

Practices that can be used to control erosion include 
seeding early in the fall, stubble-mulch tillage, and 
construction of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways. Leaving crop residue on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture, maintain tilth, and control 
erosion. 

The hardpan may interfere with the construction of 
certain types of terraces and diversions. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

If this unit is used for irrigated crops, the main 
limitation is the hazard of water erosion. Sprinkler 
irrigation is a suitable method of applying water. Use of 
this method permits the even, controlled application of 
water, reduces runoff, and minimizes the risk of erosion. 
To avoid overirrigating and increasing the risk of erosion, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
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and 3 or 4 years of small grain. Returning crop residue 
to the soil or regularly adding other organic matter 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water intake rate. 

This unit is suited to hay and pasture. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition and 
to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing when the soil is 
moist results in compaction of the surface layer, poor 
tilth, and excessive runoff. Fertilizer is needed to ensure 
optimum growth of grasses and legumes. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


119A—Wanser loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This deep, poorly drained soil is in depressional 
areas on strath terraces of the Columbia River. It formed 
in sand derived from mixed sources. Elevation is 300 to 
750 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 9 
inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy fine sand 
about 4 inches thick. The upper 34 inches of the 
substratum is brown and light brown loamy fine sand and 
fine sand, the next 6 inches is light brownish gray sand, 
and the lower part to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
pale brown fine sand. In some areas the surface layer is 
fine sand. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, wet, 
soils; Burbank soils; Quincy, gravelly substratum, soils; 
and Winchester soils. Also included are small areas of 
soils that are similar to this Wanser soil but have a 
gravelly substratum at a depth of 10 to 60 inches. 
Included areas make up about 30 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of this Wanser soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches for water-tolerant plants but is limited 
to depths between 6 and 40 inches for non-water- 
tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of water 
erosion is slight. This soil is subject to rare periods of 
flooding. The hazard of soil blowing is high. A seasonal 
high water table is at a depth of 6 to 36 inches in May 
through November. This soil contains large amounts of 
sodium. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated hay and 
pasture. A few areas are used for homesite and 
recreational development and as rangeland. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are wetness, excess sodium, and the high 
hazard of soil blowing. 

This unit is below irrigation canals and has become 
wet from canal seepage and irrigation. Wetness limits 
the choice of plants and the period of cutting or grazing 
and increases the risk of winterkill. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and restricting grazing to the drier areas 
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of this unit help to keep the pasture in good condition 
and to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing the areas 
that are very wet may result in compaction of the surface 
layer, poor tilth, and excessive erosion. 

The soil in this unit has a water table during the 
growing season and is subirrigated in most areas; 
however, if supplemental irrigation is necessary, sprinkler 
systems are suited. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating, 
raising the water table, and leaching plant nutrients, 
applications of irrigation water should be adjusted to the 
available water capacity, the water intake rate, and the 
crop needs. 

lf gravity irrigation systems are used, water should be 
applied at frequent intervals and runs should be short. 
For the efficient application and removal of irrigation 
water, leveling is needed in sloping areas. Use of pipe, 
ditch lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches 
facilitates irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain or corn. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth. Most 
climatically adapted crops can be grown on this unit if 
artificial drainage is provided and the excess salts are 
eliminated. 

In some areas the concentration of salts and alkali in 
the surface layer limits the production of plants suitable 
for hay and pasture. Leaching the salts from the surface 
layer is limited by the high water table. Drainage and 
irrigation water management reduce the concentration of 
salts. Salt-tolerant species are most suitable for planting. 
Tile or open drains can be used to remove excess water 
and provide an outlet for leached salts. Content of toxic 
salts can be reduced by leaching, applying proper 
amounts of soil amendments, and returning crop residue 
to the soil. 

Soil blowing generally is not a problem when the soil 
in this unit is in permanent pasture; however, when the 
plant cover is removed by tillage or for other reasons, 
the soil is highly susceptible to soil blowing. Practices 
that can be used to reduce soil blowing are establishing 
windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, using minimum 
tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping the soil rough 
and cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Russian-olive, Lombardy 
poplar, and caragana. 
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If this unit is used for homesite or recreational 
development, the main limitations are wetness, the high 
hazard of soil blowing, and the rare periods of flooding. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used te 
reclaim areas disturbed during construction. Areas used 
for recreation can be protected from soil blowing and 
dust by maintaining plant cover. 

The high water table increases the possibility of failure 
of septic tank absorption fields. If the density of housing 
is high, community sewage systems are needed to 
prevent contamination of water supplies as a result of 
seepage from onsite sewage disposal! systems. 

If this unit is used as building sites, drainage or special 
design may be needed to overcome the limitation 
imposed by the high water table. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
sedge, inland saltgrass, and alkali bluegrass. 


120C—Wanser-Quincy complex, 0 to 12 percent 
slopes. This map unit is in depressional areas on strath 
terraces of the Columbia River. Elevation is 300 to 750 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 to 9 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit is 50 percent Wanser loamy fine sand and 35 
percent Quincy fine sand. The percentage varies from 
one area to another. The Quincy soils have been blown 
in from the surrounding areas. They are in convex, 
dunelike areas and have slopes of 3 to 12 percent. The 
dunes are long and narrow and are oriented in a 
northeast-to-southwest direction. The Wanser soils are in 
the troughs between the Quincy soils and have slopes of 
0 to 3 percent. 

Included in this unit are smail areas of Adkins, wet, 
soils and Pedigo soils. Included areas make up about 15 
percent of the total acreage. 

The Wanser soil is deep and poorly drained. It formed 
in sand derived from mixed sources. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown loamy fine sand about 4 inches 
thick. The upper 34 inches of the substratum is brown 
and light brown loamy fine sand and fine sand, the next 
6 inches is light brown gray sand, and the lower part to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is pale brown fine sand. 

Permeability of the Wanser soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 3 to 6 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches for water-tolerant plants but is limited 
to depths between 6 and 36 inches for non-water- 
tolerant plants. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of water 
erosion is slight. The hazard of soil blowing is high. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 6 to 36 inches 
in May through November. This soil contains large 
amounts of sodium. 
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The Quincy soil is deep and excessively drained. It 
formed in eolian sand. Typically, the surface layer is 
grayish brown fine sand about 4 inches thick. The upper 
23 inches of the substratum is grayish brown loamy fine 
sand, the next 12 inches is gray fine sand, and the lower 
part to a depth of 60 inches or more is light brownish 
gray fine sand. In some areas the surface layer is loamy 
fine sand. 

Permeability of the Quincy soil is rapid. Available water 
capacity is about 2.5 to 5.0 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is very high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated pasture. A 
few areas are used for wildlife habitat and rangeland. 

lf this unit is used for pasture, the main limitations are 
the wetness and excess sodium content of the Wanser 
soil and the very high hazard of soil blowing in areas of 
the Quincy soil. This unit is below irrigation canals and in 
depressional areas and has become wet from canal 
seepage and irrigation. Wetness limits the choice of 
plants and the period of cutting or grazing and increases 
the risk of winterkill. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during periods that are 
too wet or too dry help to keep the pasture in good 
condition and to protect the soil from erosion. Grazing 
those areas that are very wet may result in compaction 
of the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive erosion. 

The Wanser soil has a high water table during the 
growing season and is subirrigated in most areas; 
however, if supplemental irrigation is necessary, flood or 
sprinkler systems can be used. Use of sprinkler systems 
permits the even, controlled application of water. To 
avoid overirrigating, raising the water table, and leaching 
plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water should be 
adjusted to the available water capacity, the water intake 
rate, and the crop needs. 

Because the topography of this unit is hummocky, 
flood irrigation usually does not permit the uniform 
application of water. For the efficient application and 
removal of irrigation water, leveling is needed in 
hummocky areas. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or drop 
structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation and 
reduces ditch erosion. 

The concentration of salts and alkali in the surface 
layer of the Wanser soil limits the production of plants 
suitable for hay and pasture. Leaching the salts from the 
surface layer is limited by the water table. Drainage and 
irrigation water management reduce the concentration of 
salts. Salt-tolerant species are most suitable for planting. 
Tile or open drains can be used to remove excess water 
and provide an outlet for leached salts. Content of toxic 
salts can be reduced by leaching, applying proper 
amounts of soil amendments, and returning crop residue 
to the soil. 

Soil blowing generally is not a problem when this unit 
is in permanent pasture; however, the Quincy soil is 
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‘highly susceptible to soil blowing when it is not protected 


by plant cover. Practices that can be used to reduce soil 
blowing are properly timing irrigation, growing winter 
cover crops, and establishing windbreaks. Among the 
trees and shrubs that are suitable for windbreaks are 
Russian-olive, Rocky Mountain juniper, and lilac. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. 

The potential plant community on the Wanser soil is 
mainly sedge and saltgrass. The potential plant 
community on the Quincy soil is bitterbrush, 
needleandthread, and ricegrass. 


121B—Willis silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in loess deposited over cemented alluvium. 
Elevation is 1,000 to 1,600 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 to 12 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 50 to 51 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The upper 20 inches of the subsoil 
is brown silt loam, and the lower 6 inches is pale brown 
silt loarn over a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
cemented hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Mikkalo and 
Ritzville soils. Also included are small areas of Willis 
soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent and soils that 
are similar to this Willis soil but are 40 to 60 inches deep 
to a hardpan. Included areas make up about 20 percent 
of the total acreage. 

Permeability of the Willis soil is moderate to a depth of 
33 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to the hardpan, the moderate hazard 
of water erosion, and the hazard of soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the unit from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, terraces are constructed, and 
tillage and seeding are on the contour or across the 
slope. Also, waterways should be shaped and seeded to 
perennial grass. Terraces reduce gully erosion and 
conserve soil moisture. Maintaining crop residue on or 
near the surface reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, 
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and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter 
content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. Other 
practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, keeping the soil rough and 
cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, 
stripcropping, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
Among the trees and shrubs that are suitable are 
Lombardy poplar, Austrian pine, and Tatarian 
honeysuckle. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor Condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
Proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


121C—Willis silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on terraces. It 
formed in loess deposited over cemented alluvium. 
Slopes face south and west. Elevation is 1,000 to 1,600 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 to 12 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is 50 to 51 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 170 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The upper 20 inches of the subsoil 
is brown silt loam, and the lower 6 inches is pale brown 
silt loam over a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
cemented hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Mikkalo and 
Ritzville soils. Also included are small areas of Willis 
soils that have slopes of 2 to 7 percent or 12 to 30 
percent and soils that are 40 to 60 inches deep toa 
hardpan. Included areas make up about 20 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability of the Willis soil is moderate to a depth of 
33 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

Most areas of this unit are used for nonirrigated small 
grain. A few areas are used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to the hardpan, the moderate hazard 
of water erosion, and the hazard of soil blowing. 
Because precipitation is not sufficient for annual 
cropping, a cropping system that includes small grain 
and summer fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, terraces are constructed, and 
tillage and seeding are on the contour or across the 
slope. Also, waterways should be shaped and seeded to 
perennial grass. Maintaining crop residue on or near the 
surface reduces runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps 
to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. Other 
practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, keeping the soil rough and 
cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, 
stripcropping, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at a right angle to the prevailing wind. 
Blowout areas can be treated by disking in straw and 
seeding adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most 
climatically adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for 
windbreaks. Among the trees and shrubs that are 
suitable are Lombardy poplar, Austrian pine, and 
Tatarian honeysuckle. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 
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To reduce erosion and increase conservation of soil 
moisture on this unit, reduce the distance between 
terraces and leave more residue on the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. If the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage plants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall and the moderate hazard of soil blowing. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. 


121D—Willis silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained soil is on terrace 
scarps. It formed in loess deposited over cemented 
alluvium. Slopes face south and west. Elevation is 1,000 
to 1,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 to 
12 inches, the average annual air temperature is 50 to 
51 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 150 to 
170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The upper 20 inches of the subsoil 
is brown silt loam, and the lower 6 inches is pale brown 
silt loam over a cemented hardpan. Depth to the 
cemented hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some 
areas the surface layer is very fine sandy loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Lickskillet, 
Mikkalo, and Ritzville soils. Also included are small areas 
of Willis soils that have slopes of 7 to 12 percent and 
soils that are 40 to 60 inches deep to a hardpan. 
Included areas make up about 35 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Permeability of the Willis soil is moderate to a depth of 
33 inches and very slow below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 4 to 9 inches. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil blowing is 
moderate. 
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Most areas of this unit are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used for nonirrigated 
small grain. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. The 
production of forage is limited by low rainfall and low 
natural fertility. {f the rangeland is overgrazed, the 
proportion of preferred forage plants decreases and that 
of less preferred forage piants increases; therefore, 
livestock grazing should be managed so that the desired 
balance of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are low 
rainfall, the moderate hazard of soil blowing, and slope. 
The plants selected for seeding should meet the 
seasonal requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas that are heavily 
infested with undesirable plants can be improved by 
chemical or mechanical treatment. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Use of mechanical treatment practices may be 
limited in the steeper parts of this unit. 

This unit is suited to nonirrigated crops. It is limited by 
the moderate depth to the hardpan, the high hazard of 
water erosion, and the hazard of soil blowing. Because 
precipitation is not sufficient for annual cropping, a 
cropping system that includes small grain and summer 
fallow is most suitable. 

The main needs in cropland management are to 
protect the soil from water erosion and soil blowing and 
to conserve soil moisture for plant growth. 

Erosion is reduced if fall grain is seeded early, stubble- 
mulch tillage is used, and tillage and seeding are on the 
contour or across the slope. Also, waterways should be 
shaped and seeded to perennial grass. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces runoff, reduces 
soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil tilth and organic 
matter content. 

Limiting tillage for seedbed preparation and weed 
control conserves moisture and reduces the 
susceptibility of the soil to blowing. A tillage pan forms 
easily if the soil in this unit is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can be used to break up the pan. Other 
practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, keeping the soil rough and 
cloddy when it is not protected by plant cover, and 
conducting tillage and other farming operations at right 
angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout areas can be 
treated by disking in straw and seeding adapted grasses. 
If irrigation is used, most climatically adapted trees and 
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shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. Among the trees 
and shrubs that are suitable are Lombardy poplar, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, and Tatarian honeysuckle. 

On long slopes, chiseling the stubble in fall slows 
runoff and reduces soil loss in years when the snow 
melts rapidly while the soil is still frozen. Chiseling also 
promotes better aeration. 

To reduce erosion on this unit, leave more residue on 
the surface. 

Crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorous, and sulfur 
fertilizer. 


122B—Winchester sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
This deep, excessively drained soil is on strath terraces 
of the Columbia River. It formed in eolian sand. Elevation 
is 400 to 1,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
8 to 10 inches, the average annual air temperature is 52 
to 54 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 
to 190 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sand about 10 
inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is dark gray coarse sand. In some areas the 
surface layer is loamy coarse sand or coarse sand. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Dune land and 
Quincy and Wanser soils. Also included are small areas 
of soils that are similar to this Winchester soil but that 
have gravel at a depth of 40 to 60 inches and small 
areas of Winchester soils that have slopes of 5 to 15 
percent. Included areas make up about 20 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Permeability of this Winchester soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 3.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is very high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as Irish potatoes, small grain, and alfalfa hay. 
Among the other crops grown are corn for grain and 
silage. Some areas are used for pasture, for homesite 
and recreational development, and as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, low available water capacity, rapid 
permeability, and the very high hazard of soil blowing. 

Because the water intake rate is high, sprinkler or drip 
irrigation is best suited to this unit. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. Because the soil 
in this unit is droughty, applications of irrigation water 
should be light and frequent. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 
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The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
These include Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, 
and lilac. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too dry may increase 
the risk of soil blowing. 

Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Water should be applied in amounts large enough 
to wet the root zone but small enough to minimize the 
leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, Indian ricegrass, and antelope 
bitterbrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soil in this unit is susceptible to displacement when 
dry, grazing should be done when the soil is moist to 
reduce soil blowing and damage to forage plants. In 
general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
very high hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The 
plants selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
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erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are the very high hazard of soil blowing, low rainfall, and 
rapid permeability. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
construction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer walls. 

Plant cover can be established and maintained 
through proper fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping 
of the slopes. In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn 
grasses, shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental 
trees. 


123B—Winchester-Quinton complex, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on strath terraces of the 
Columbia River. Elevation is 600 to 900 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit is 50 percent Winchester sand and 35 
percent Quinton loamy fine sand. The percentage varies 
from one area to another. The components of this unit 
are so intricately intermingled that it was not practical to 
map them at the scale used. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Starbuck and 
Quincy soils. Also included are small areas of Rock 
outcrop and Dune land. Included areas make up about 
15 percent of the total acreage. 

The Winchester soil is deep and excessively drained. It 
formed in eolian sand. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown sand about 10 inches thick. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is dark gray coarse sand. In 
some areas the surface layer is loamy coarse sand or 
coarse sand. In some areas depth to bedrock ranges 
from 40 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Winchester soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 3.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is very high. 

The Quinton soil is moderately deep and excessively 
drained. It formed in eolian sand. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown loamy fine sand about 6 
inches thick. The upper 12 inches of the substratum is 
brown loamy fine sand, the next 11 inches is grayish 
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brown loamy fine sand, and the lower part to a depth of 
35 inches is grayish brown gravelly loamy fine sand. 
Basalt is at a depth of 35 inches. Depth to basalt ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas basalt is at a depth 
of 40 to 60 inches. In some areas the surface layer is 
fine sand or sand. 

Permeability of the Quinton soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 1.5 to 3.0 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is high. 

Most areas of this unit are used for irrigated crops 
such as Irish potatoes, small grain, and alfalfa hay. 
Among the other crops grown are corn for grain and 
silage. Some areas are used as rangeland, pasture, and 
wildlife habitat. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by low natural fertility, low available water capacity, the 
hazard of soil blowing, and the moderate depth to 
bedrock in the Quinton soil. 

Because the water intake rate is high, sprinkler or drip 
irrigation is best suited to this unit. Center pivot systems 
commonly are used. Use of these systems permits the 
even, controlled application of water, reduces runoff, and 
minimizes the risk of erosion. To avoid overirrigating and 
leaching of plant nutrients, applications of irrigation water 
should be adjusted to the available water capacity, the 
water intake rate, and the crop needs. Also, because of 
the difference in the depth to bedrock in the two soils in 
this unit, ponding may result in areas of the Quinton soil. 
Because this unit is droughty, applications of irrigation 
water should be light and frequent. Use of pipe, ditch 
lining, or drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates 
irrigation and reduces ditch erosion. 

The organic matter content can be maintained by 
using all crop residue, plowing under cover crops, and 
using a suitable cropping system. A suitable cropping 
system is one that includes 4 or 5 years of alfalfa hay 
and 3 or 4 years of small grain, corn, or potatoes. 
Maintaining crop residue on or near the surface reduces 
runoff, reduces soil blowing, and helps to maintain soil 
tilth. 

Practices that can be used to reduce soil blowing are 
establishing windbreaks, growing winter cover crops, 
using minimum tillage, properly timing irrigation, keeping 
the soil rough and cloddy when it is not protected by 
plant cover, and conducting tillage and other farming 
operations at right angle to the prevailing wind. Blowout 
areas can be treated by disking in straw and seeding 
adapted grasses. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted trees and shrubs can be grown for windbreaks. 
These include Lombardy poplar, Rocky Mountain juniper, 
and lilac. 

If this unit is used for pasture, proper stocking rates 
and pasture rotation help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Grazing when the soil is too dry may result in 
excessive soil blowing. 
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Sprinkler irrigation is a suitable method of applying 
water. Water should be applied in amounts large enough 
to wet the root zone but small enough to minimize the 
leaching of plant nutrients. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
needleandthread, Indian ricegrass, and antelope 
bitterbrush. The production of forage is limited by low 
rainfall and low natural fertility. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. The risk of soil blowing 
increases significantly if this unit is overgrazed. Because 
the soils in this unit are susceptible to displacement 
when dry, grazing should be done when the soils are 
moist to reduce soil blowing and damage to forage 
plants. In general, winter is the best season for grazing. 

Rangeland seeding is suitable if the rangeland is in 
poor condition. The main limitations for seeding are the 
hazard of soil blowing and low rainfall. The plants 
selected for seeding should meet the seasonal 
requirements of livestock or wildlife, or both. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Brush management 
improves deteriorated areas of rangeland that are 
producing more woody shrubs than were present in the 
potential plant community. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. This unit is limited for livestock watering ponds 
and other water impoundments because of the seepage 
potential. 


124B—Winchester-Urban land complex, 0 to 5 
percent slopes. This map unit is on strath terraces of 
the Columbia River. Elevation is 400 to 500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 to 10 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

This unit is 60 percent Winchester sand and 25 
percent Urban land. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Adkins, Quincy, 
and Wanser soils. Included areas make up about 15 
percent of the total acreage. 

The Winchester soil is deep and excessively drained. It 
formed in eolian sand. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown sand about 10 inches thick. The substratum to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is dark gray coarse sand. 
Basalt is at a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Winchester soil is rapid. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 3.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
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the hazard of water erosion is slight. The hazard of soil 
blowing is very high. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces that obscure or alter the soils so 
that identification is not feasible. 

This unit is used for urban and homesite development. 

Population growth has resulted in increased 
construction of homes on this unit. The main limitations 
are the rapid permeability, low rainfall, and the very high 
hazard of soil blowing. 

Excavation for houses and access roads in places 
exposes material that is highly susceptible to soil 
blowing. Revegetating disturbed areas around 
consiruction sites as soon as feasible helps to control 
soil blowing. 

Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to slumping. 
To prevent cutbanks from caving in, excavations may 
require special retainer walls. 

In summer, irrigation is needed for lawn grasses, 
shrubs, vines, shade trees, and ornamental trees. Plant 
cover can be established and maintained through proper 
fertilizing, seeding, mulching, and shaping of the slopes. 

If the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 

This unit is well suited to windbreaks and 
environmental plantings. The main limitations are low 
rainfall, low available water capacity, and the very high 
hazard of soil blowing. Establishment of tree seedlings 
may be difficult because of these limitations. 
Supplemental irrigation may be needed when planting 
and during dry periods. 

Among the trees that are suitable for planting are 
Russian-olive and Rocky Mountain juniper. Among the 
shrubs are lilac. If irrigation is used, most climatically 
adapted shrubs and trees can be grown. 


125F—Wrentham-Rock outcrop complex, 35 to 70 
percent slopes. This map unit is on hillslopes. Slopes 
are convex and generally are north- or east-facing. 
Elevation is 900 to 3,000 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 10 to 16 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 45 to 52 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 100 to 150 days. 

This unit is 40 percent Wrentham silt loam and 25 
percent Rock outcrop. The percentage varies from one 
area to another. The components of this unit are so 
intricately intermingled that it was not practical to map 
them separately at the scale used. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Anderly, 
Bakeoven, Condon, Lickskillet, and Nansene soils. Also 
included are small areas of Wrentham soils that have 
slopes of 20 to 35 percent. Included areas make up 
about 35 percent of the total acreage. 
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The Wrentham soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark grayish brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown and brown 
gravelly and very gravelly silt loam about 23 inches thick. 
Basalt is at a depth of 33 inches. Depth to basalt ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas depth to basalt 
ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Wrentham soil is moderately slow. 
Available water capacity is about 3 to 9 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed basalt. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. The production 
of forage is limited by the high content of rock fragments 
in the soil. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Mechanical treatment is 
not practical, because the surface is stony and the 
slopes are steep. 

Steepness of slope and rock outcroppings limit access 
by livestock and promote overgrazing of the less sloping 
areas. Trails or walkways can be constructed in some 
places to encourage livestock to graze in areas where 
access is limited. 


126A—Xerofluvents, 0 to 3 percent slopes. These 
deep, somewhat poorly drained to excessively drained 
soils are on flood plains. They formed in mixed alluvium. 
Elevation is 250 to 3,000 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 to 30 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is 45 to 54 degrees F, and the average 
frost-free period is 110 to 190 days. 

The characteristics of Xerofluvents are variable. The 
surface layer ranges from loamy sand to very cobbly 
loam or silt loam. The underlying layer ranges from 
extremely gravelly or extremely cobbly sand to very 
cobbly or very gravelly loam. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Esquatzel, 
Freewater, Hermiston, Kimberly, Veazie, and Yakima 
soils and Riverwash. The percentage varies from one 
area to another. 

Permeability of these Xerofluvents is moderate to very 
rapid. Available water capacity is variable. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of water erosion is slight. A seasonal 
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high water table may be at the surface to a depth of 
more than 60 inches below the surface throughout the 
year. This soil is subject to brief to long periods of 
flooding in winter and spring. 

Most areas of this unit are used for pasture and 
wildlife habitat. A few areas are used as homesites. 

If this unit is used for pasture, the main limitations are 
the hazard of flooding and the high content of rock 
fragments in the soil. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is wet may result in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 
Wetness limits the choice of plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and increases the risk of winterkill. 

This unit is flooded frequently, and unless it is 
protected by levees or other flood control structures, 
damage to the pasture will occur. 

Cobbles on the surface limit the use of equipment and 
increase maintenance costs. 

lf this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitations are the hazard of flooding, the very rapid 
permeability of the substratum in some areas, and the 
seasonal high water table. 

Because of the seasonal high water table, drainage 
should be provided if buildings with basements are 
constructed. Wetness can be reduced by installing drain 
tile around footings. 

Dikes and channels that have outlets for floodwater 
can be used to protect buildings and onsite sewage 
disposal systems from flooding. Culverts may become 
clogged during floods and damage to roads, homesites, 
and structures may result. Using larger culverts helps to 
overcome this problem. 

It is difficult to establish plants in areas where the 
surface layer has been removed, exposing the 
substratum. Mulching and fertilizing cut areas help to 
establish plants. Topsoil can be stockpiled and used to 
reclaim areas disturbed during construction. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. To prevent cutbanks from caving in, 
excavations may require special retainer walls. 

The very rapid permeability of the substratum in some 
areas and the seasonal! high water table adversely affect 
the purification process of septic tank absorption fields. If 
the density of housing is high, community sewage 
systems are needed to prevent contamination of water 
supplies as a result of seepage from onsite sewage 
disposal systems. 


127F—Xerollic Durorthids, 30 to 60 percent slopes. 
These shallow to moderately deep, well drained soils are 
on terrace scarps. They formed in loess over cemented 
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alluvium. Elevation is 800 to 1,200 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 to 12 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is 52 to 54 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free period is 160 to 190 days. 

The surface layer ranges from fine sandy loam to very 
cobbly silt loam. The underlying layer ranges from very 
gravelly loam to very fine sandy loam. A cemented 
hardpan is at a depth of 10 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of these Xerollic Durorthids is moderate 
to a depth of 10 to 40 inches and very slow below this 
depth. Available water capacity is variable. Effective 
rooting depth is 10 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is high. The hazard of soil 
blowing is moderate. 

This unit is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on this unit varies; 
however, plants that may occur in the community include 
needieandthread, bluebunch wheatgrass, and Sandberg 
bluegrass. The production of forage is limited by the 
shallow depth tc the hardpan, the high content of rock 
fragments in the soil, and low rainfall. 

If the rangeland is overgrazed, the proportion of 
preferred forage plants decreases and that of less 
preferred forage plants increases; therefore, livestock 
grazing should be managed so that the desired balance 
of preferred species is maintained in the plant 
community. Grazing should be delayed until the more 
desirable forage plants have achieved sufficient growth 
to withstand grazing pressure. 

Management practices suitable for use on this unit are 
proper grazing use, deferred grazing, a planned grazing 
system, and brush management. Areas where brush is 
managed by prescribed burning or by chemical or 
mechanical methods may be subject to a greater risk of 
erosion. Use of mechanical treatment practices generally 
is not practical because of the steepness of slope. 

Slope limits access by livestock and results in 
overgrazing of the less sloping areas. Trails or walkways 
can be constructed in some places to encourage 
livestock to graze in areas where access is limited. 


128A—Yakima silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained soil is on flood plains. It formed in 
mixed alluvium. Elevation is 600 to 1,600 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 9 to 14 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 50 to 54 degrees F, 
and the average frost-free period is 145 to 195 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brown silt loam about 12 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is brown 
extremely gravelly loamy sand and sand. Depth to the 
substratum ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Some areas 
have a gravelly loam or cobbly loam surface layer. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Freewater, 
Hermiston, and Onyx soils and Xerofluvents. Also 
included are small areas of soils that are similar to this 
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Yakima soil but have a gravelly substratum at a depth of 
40 to 60 inches and small areas of Yakima soils that 
have a water table above four feet. Included areas make 
up about 20 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability of this Yakima soil is moderate to a depth 
of 24 inches and very rapid below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil is subject 
to rare periods of flooding. 

This unit is used mainly for irrigated crops such as 
small grain and alfalfa hay (fig. 10). It is also used for 
pasture, rangeland, row crops, tree fruit, and homesite 
development. 

This unit is suited to irrigated crops. It is limited mainly 
by the very rapid permeability and low available water 
capacity of the substratum. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, drip, and sprinkler 
irrigation systems are suited to this unit. The method 
used generally is governed by the crop. If furrow or 
corrugation irrigation is used, water should be applied at 
frequent intervals and runs should be short. To avoid 
overirrigating and leaching of plant nutrients, applications 
of irrigation water should be adjusted to the available 
water capacity, the water intake rate, and the crop 
needs. If gravity systems are used, leveling may be 
needed in sloping areas for the efficient application and 
removal of irrigation water. Use of pipe, ditch lining, or 
drop structures in irrigation ditches facilitates irrigation 
and reduces ditch erosion. 

Returning all crop residue to the soil and using a 
cropping system that includes grasses, legumes, or 
grass-legume mixtures help to maintain fertility and tilth. 
A suitable cropping system is one that includes 4 or 5 
years of alfalfa hay and 2 years of small grain. 

If this unit is used for hay and pasture, the main 
limitations are the very rapid permeability and low 
available water capacity of the substratum. 

Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to keep the pasture in 
good condition and to protect the soil from erosion. 
Grazing when the soil is moist results in compaction of 
the surface layer, poor tilth, and excessive runoff. 

Irrigation water can be applied by the flood and 
sprinkler methods. Leveling helps to ensure the uniform 
application of water. Annual applications of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and sulfur fertilizer are needed to maintain 
production of high quality irrigated pasture. 

If this unit is used for homesite development, the main 
limitations are the rare periods of flooding and the very 
rapid permeability of the substratum. 

It is difficult to establish plants in areas where the 
surface and subsurface layers have been removed, 
exposing the gravelly substratum. Mulching and fertilizing 
cut areas help to establish plants. Topsoil can be 
stockpiled and used to reclaim areas disturbed during 
construction. 


Umatilia County Area, Oregon 
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Figure 10.—Alfalfa hay in an area of Yakima silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, along the Umatilla River. 


lf the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. To prevent cutbanks from caving in, 
excavations may require special retainer walls. 

The very rapid permeability of the substratum 
adversely affects the purification process of septic tank 
absorption fields. If the density of housing is high, 
community sewage systems are needed to prevent 


contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage 
from onsite sewage disposal systems. 

Dikes and channels that have outlets for floodwater 
can be used to protect buildings and onsite sewage 
disposal systems from flooding. Culverts may become 
clogged during floods, and damage to roads, homesites, 
and structures may result. Using larger culverts helps to 
overcome this problem. 

The potential plant community on this unit is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, basin wildrye, and big sagebrush. 
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129A—Yakima-Urban land complex, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This map unit is on flood plains. Elevation is 800 
to 1,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 13 to 
14 inches, the average annual air temperature is 51 to 
53 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 160 to 
170 days. 

This unit is 60 percent Yakima silt loam and 25 
percent Urban land. 

Included in this unit are small areas of Freewater, 
Onyx, and Hermiston soils. Included areas make up 
about 15 percent of the total acreage. 

The Yakima soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown and brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is brown silt loam about 12 inches 
thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
brown extremely gravelly loamy sand and sand. Depth to 
the substratum ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Yakima soil is moderate to a depth 
of 24 inches and very rapid below this depth. Available 
water capacity is about 2.5 to 7.5 inches. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of water erosion is slight. This soil is subject 
to rare periods of flooding. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces that obscure or alter the soils so 
that identification is not feasible. 


This unit is used for urban and homesite development. 

The main limitations of this unit for use as urban and 
homesite development are the rare periods of flooding 
and the very rapid permeability of the substratum. The 
unit is protected by major flood control structures such 
as dikes and levees. 

It is difficult to establish plants in areas where the 
surface and subsurface layers have been removed, 
exposing the gravelly substratum. Mulching and fertilizing 
cut areas help to establish plants. Topsoil can be 
stockpiled and used to reclaim areas disturbed during 
construction. 

If the soil in this unit is used as a base for roads and 
streets, the upper part of the soil can be mixed with the 
underlying sand and gravel to increase its strength and 
stability. Cutbanks are not stable and are subject to 
slumping. 

The very rapid permeability of the substratum 
adversely affects the purification process of septic tank 
absorption fields. If the density of housing is high, 
community sewage systems are needed to prevent 
contamination of water supplies as a result of seepage 
from onsite sewage disposal systems. 

Dikes and channels that have outlets for floodwater 
can be used to protect buildings and onsite sewage 
disposal systems from flooding. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed and the prime farmland soils in this survey 
area are listed. 

Prime farmland is of major importance in providing the 
nation’s short- and long-range needs for food and fiber. 
The acreage of high-quality farmland is limited, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture recognizes that 
government at local, state, and federal levels, as well as 
individuals, must encourage and facilitate the wise use of 
our nation’s prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, seed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. Adequate moisture and a 
sufficiently long growing season are required. Prime 
farmland soils produce the highest yields with minimal 
inputs of energy and economic resources, and farming 
these soils results in the least damage to the 
environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food and fiber 
or are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 
structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmland soils commonly get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. Temperature and length of growing season are 
favorable, and level of acidity or alkalinity is acceptable. 
The soils have few, if any, rocks and are permeable to 
water and air. They are not excessively erodible or 
saturated with water for long periods and are not flooded 
during the growing season. The slope ranges mainly 
from O to 6 percent. 

Soils that have a high water table, are subject to 
flooding, or are droughty may qualify as prime farmland 


soils if the limitations are overcome by drainage, flood 
control, or irrigation. Onsite evaluation is necessary to 
determine the effectiveness of corrective measures. 
More information on the criteria for prime farmland soils 
can be obtained at the local office of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

A recent trend in land use has been the conversion of 
prime farmland to urban and industrial uses. The loss of 
prime farmland to other uses puts pressure on lands that 
are less productive than prime farmland. 

About 296,290 acres, or nearly 18 percent, of the 
survey area would meet the requirements for prime 
farmland if an adequate and dependable supply of 
irrigation water were available. 

The following map units meet the soil requirements for 
prime farmland when irrigated. On some soils included in 
the list, measures should be used to overcome a hazard 
or limitation, such as flooding, wetness, or droughtiness. 
The location of each map unit is shown on the detailed 
soil maps at the back of this publication. Soil qualities 
that affect use and management are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” This list does not 
constitute a recommendation for a particular land use. 


1B Adkins fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
2B Adkins fine sandy loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 
5 percent slopes 
8B Athena silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
16B Cantala silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
27A Esquaizel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
39A Hermiston silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
42A Kimberly fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
43A Kimberly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
55A Mondovi silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
61A Oliphant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
63A Onyx silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
64B Palouse silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
72A Powder silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
79B Ritzville very fine sandy loam, 2 to 7 percent 
slopes 
80B Ritzville silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 
96B Thatuna silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
109A Veazie silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
114B Walla Walla silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
118B Walla Walla silt loam, hardpan substratum, 1 to 7 
percent slopes 
128A Yakima silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
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Unique Farmland 


Unique farmland soils are soils other than prime in the Milton-Freewater area are unique farmland soils. 
farmland soils that are used for the production of specific They have an available water capacity that is adequate 
high-value food and fiber crops. These soils have a for growing tree fruit when irrigated. These soils have the 
special combination of soil quality, location, growing advantage of growing season, temperature, humidity, air 
season, and moisture supply needed to economically drainage, elevation, and nearness to market that favor 
produce sustained yields of high-quality crops or growth of tree fruit. 

Specialty crops when treated or managed according to 28A Freewater gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


acceptable farming methods. Some of the orchard soils 29A  Freewaiter very cobbly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavioral characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
in predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
rangeland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife 
habitat. It can be used to identify the potentials and 
limitations of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern in harmony with the natural soil. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


General management needed for nonirrigated and 
irrigated crops and for hay and pasture is suggested in 
this section. The system of land capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained, and 
the estimated yields of the main crops and hay and 
pasture plants commonly grown are listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under “Detailed Soil Map 


Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 


Nonirrigated Cropland 


Gene Sturtevant, soil conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, and 
Luther Fitch, county agent, Cooperative Extension Service, helped to 
prepare this section. 


The Umatilla County Area has about 600,000 acres 
that is used for nonirrigated crops, mainly small grain. 
Erosion by water and wind and inadequate moisture for 
plant growth are the biggest concerns in managing this 
cropland. For each detailed soil map unit, a management 
system needs to be used that will keep soil and moisture 
losses to a minimum. A management system for a 
particular farm can include a combination of 
management practices. 

Gully, sheet, and rill erosion are serious problems 
affecting nonirrigated cropland. These types of erosion 
result in loss of valuable topsoil, sedimentation, poor 
water quality, and, in some cases, damage to personal 
property. Insufficient moisture limits production of 
nonirrigated crops; therefore, it is important to conserve 
and use efficiently all the moisture that is available. 

lf the surface layer is lost through erosion, much of the 
available plant nutrients and organic matter, which have 
positive effects on structure, water infiltration, and 
general tilth, are also lost. The severity of the erosion 
determines how much of the potential productivity of the 
soils is lost and for how long. Many years may be 
needed to replace a part of the soil surface, even under 
the best of soil building conditions. Examples of severely 
eroded soils in the survey area are the eroded phases of 
the Walla Waila and Oliphant soils. Soils that have steep 
slopes, particularly those that have slopes of more than 
25 percent, are highly susceptible to water erosion. 
Examples are some areas of Palouse and Walla Walla 
soils. Planting of steep slopes and areas of eroded soils 
to permanent vegetation is an effective method of 
minimizing water erosion and rehabilitating the eroded 
soils. 

Soils are very susceptible to erosion when frozen. 
When a soil is frozen, the water intake rate is reduced 
significantly. This results in excessive runoff during 
freeze and thaw cycles. When the soil surface thaws it 
becomes saturated and flows downslope. The saturated 
soil consolidates and exudes water. The concentrated 
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flow of this water causes severe gully and rill erosion. 
Soils that are particularly subject to runoff caused by 
freezing and thawing are areas of the Palouse and 
Athena soils that have slopes of more than 10 percent. 

Resource management systems that can reduce soil 
erosion by runoff and conserve soil moisture include 
appropriate cultural or residue management practices 
and structural practices. Residue management practices 
include conservation cropping systems, conservation 
tillage systems, stubble mulching, no-till farming, and 
chemical fallow. Structural practices include terraces, 
diversions, and grassed waterways. Contour and cross- 
slope tillage and stripcropping also reduce erosion and 
conserve soil moisture. 

Organic matter residue is an important source of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulfur for crops. It also 
increases water intake rate and water holding capacity, 
reduces surface crusting, promotes good soil structure 
and tilth, and reduces erosion. Research has shown that 
the organic matter content gradually decreases in soils 
that have been used for many years to grow small grain 
under a grain-fallow cropping system. This is the case 
even where straw or pea vines are incorporated. Adding 
this material in a conservation cropping system is 
important in slowing this decline. Only when manure is 
added regularly will the organic matter content be 
maintained or increased. Growing green manure crops or 
putting severely eroded areas in permanent vegetation 
hasten their rehabilitation. 

Use of conservation tillage systems or minimum tillage 
is important in maintaining good soil tilth. Maintaining a 
rough and cloddy surface after plowing can reduce 
runoff. Excessive tillage results in loss of valuable soil 
moisture and pulverizes soil aggregates, destroying soil 
structure. Overworking the soil before seeding in spring 
and summer results in crusting. This reduces infiltration 
and produces a smooth soil surface, which causes 
excessive runoff and erosion. 

Most of the soils in the nonirrigated cropland area are 
silt loam. When these soils are moist, they are 
particularly susceptible to compaction by farm 
machinery, vehicles, or livestock. Compaction reduces 
infiltration of water and restricts penetration of roots. 
Since movement of water within the soils is impeded, 
runoff is increased and erosion occurs. Minimizing tillage 
and restricting traffic from equipment and livestock when 
the soils are too moist reduce compaction. Subsoiling or 
deep chiseling when the soils are dry is the best method 
of destroying these compacted layers. 

Proper management of residue involves several 
practices; however, the main goal is to leave as much 
plant material as practical on the soil surface throughout 
the year. Stubble mulching is a residue management 
practice in which crop residue is left on the surface to 
reduce erosion and soil moisture loss. Residue on the 
surface retards the start of erosion and filters out 
sediment from the runoff that does occur. Also, by 
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decomposing it returns some organic matter to the soil, 
which improves soil structure and increases water 
infiltration. In the drier areas of the Shano and Ritzville 
soils, stubble mulching also reduces soil blowing. 

In the past, when excess amounts of residue remained 
after harvest, the residue was removed by grazing, by 
mechanical means, or by burning. Grazing and straw 
removal are not very desirable, nor are they always 
economically feasible. Research has demonstrated that 
burning is detrimental to the soil. It results in crusting of 
the soil surface, which reduces infiltration and increases 
runoff and erosion. 

Residue can be buried by plowing. Moldboard plowing 
inverts the soil surface and leaves little residue on the 
surface. Residue can be brought to the surface by 
subsequent chisel plowing. Straw can be partially buried 
by disking or chiseling, which accelerates the 
decomposition of the buried part yet retains sufficient 
residue on the surface. 

The trend in nonirrigated crop management in recent 
years has been toward reduced tillage or no-till farming. 
No-till farming consists of planting crops in previously 
unprepared soil by opening a narrow furrow of sufficient 
width and depth to obtain proper seed coverage. Most 
cultivation is made unnecessary by the use of herbicides 
to kill weeds and grasses in the fallow year. This 
commonly is called chemical fallow. 

No-till cropping is not new but is becoming very 
popular. Its continued popularity depends upon many 
things, including the future development and cost of 
equipment, fertilizer, and herbicides. Research on no-till 
and other conservation tillage systems and their effects 
on crop yields, diseases, the soil, and the environment is 
still continuing. 

Terraces and diversions reduce the length of slopes 
and thereby reduce runoff, sedimentation, and erosion. 
They are most practical on soils that have uniform 
slopes. Terraces are most effective in reducing rill and 
sheet erosion on slopes of less than 12 percent. Where 
slopes are more than 12 percent, they commonly are 
effective only in reducing gully erosion. 

Level and gradient terraces are the two types 
constructed on the nonirrigated cropland soils of the 
area. Level terraces generally are more effective on 
deep soils in areas of moderate precipitation, such as in 
areas of Athena and Walla Walla soils. Gradient terraces 
generally are constructed on moderately deep soils in 
areas of high precipitation, such as in areas of Gurdane 
and Waha soils. 

Grassed waterways that are established with suitable 
vegetation are effective in reducing erosion and 
sedimentation in areas of concentrated waterflow. They 
can be used in areas where a natural or constructed 
waterway or outlet is present. The vegetation helps to 
keep the soil in place and makes it more resistant to the 
erosive forces of the water. It also acts as a filter, thus 
reducing the amount of sediment carried by runoff. 
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Stripcropping or the alternate arrangement of crop and 
fallow is an effective method of reducing soil blowing 
and water erosion. On soils such as those of the Shano 
and Ritzville series, which are susceptible to soil blowing, 
an alternate strip of live vegetation or residue can be 
used to retard the movement of soil particles by wind. 
These strips should be oriented at right angle to the 
prevailing wind direction. in areas of high precipitation, 
this practice is also effective in reducing water erosion 
and sedimentation. This is best suited on uniform slopes 
where strips can be easily laid out on the contour or 
across the slope. 

A tillage practice that can be done in conjunction with 
stripcropping is contour or cross-slope tillage. The 
furrows made by the tillage operations act as miniature 
terraces to retard the downslope flow of water. This type 
of tillage is best suited to soils that have smooth, uniform 
slopes. Examples are the more gently sloping areas of 
the Condon and Morrow soils. 

The main cropping system in the nonirrigated cropland 
area is small grain-fallow. The small grain crops most 
commonly planted are winter wheat and spring barley. In 
small grain-fallow nonirrigated farming, the soil is kept 
free of vegetation or is fallowed during one cropping 
season in order to store additional moisture and pliant 
nutrients for a crop the following season and to allow 
time for mineralization of nitrogen from organic matter. 
This cropping system is used in areas of Shano and 
Ritzville soils that do not receive adequate moisture for 
annual cropping. 

The practice of summer fallowing is recognized as a 
cause of water erosion, whether it be associated with 
prolonged rains, frozen soils, or the intense summer 
thunderstorms. Annual cropping could provide an 
alternative in certain cases. 

In moderately deep soils such as the Condon and 
Morrow soils, where the profile commonly is filled by the 
precipitation falling in one season, annual cropping may 
reduce soil erosion. When precipitation is greater than 
normal, some deep soils such as the Walla Walla soils 
can be cropped 2 or 3 years in a row followed by a year 
of fallow. In soils such as those of the Athena and 
Palouse series, which receive more than 16 inches of 
precipitation annually, annual cropping is practiced with 
small grain and peas. An occasional year of fallow may 
be used for weed control or if winter precipitation is 
exceptionally low. 

Soils on flood plains where precipitation is 
supplemented by subsurface water sources, such as the 
Veazie soils, and soils that receive adequate 
precipitation, such as the Cowsly soils, commonly are 
used to grow permanent grass or grass-legume pasture. 

For high yields and top quality crops, a fertilizer 
program is needed for all of the soils in the survey area. 
Fertilizer is used to replace or supplement the soil’s 
supply of elements required for plant nutrition. Elements 
that have shown a response in plant growth throughout 
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the nonirrigated cropland area include nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sulfur. 

On all of the soils, the amount and kind of fertilizer 
used should be based on the results of soil tests, on the 
needs of the crop, and on the expected yields. The 
Agricultural Extension Service can help to determine the 
kind and amount of fertilizer to apply. 


irrigated Cropland 


The Columbia Basin, in the northwestern part of 
Umatilla County, has more than 75,000 acres of irrigable 
or potentially irrigable land. Nearly 35,000 acres of this 
land has been brought under irrigation in the past 15 
years. This acreage has been irrigated with water 
pumped from the Columbia River and from deep 
aquifers. Many of the management and cultural practices 
on these irrigated sands are still changing. 

Most of this area is subject to soil blowing and 
requires certain practices that are important for 
successful crop production and to minimize soil blowing. 
Late in winter through early in summer is the period most 
susceptible to frequent, high velocity winds that create 
serious soil blowing hazards. Soils particularly subject to 
soil blowing include the Quincy and Winchester soils. 

Plant cover or organic residue should be maintained 
on the soil surface as much of the time as is feasible. It 
is desirable to include alfalfa and, in some instances, 
grass-legume pasture in the cropping system to help 
build up the organic matter content of the soil and to 
protect the soil during most of the year. Commonly, 
cropping systems that include 3 to 5 years of alfalfa with 
every 3 to 5 years of small grain, corn, and potatoes are 
used. 

Minimum tillage is an important management 
technique that can be used on soils in this survey area 
because it can result in more residue remaining on the 
soil surface and less degradation of soil structure and 
tilth. 

Cultivation for weed control is difficult if there is a 
large amount of residue on the soil surface. An 
appropriate selective or nonselective herbicide, or both, 
is essential to minimum tillage or no-till farming. Usable 
and practical systems have not been developed for all 
crops; however, systems now exist for corn, sugar beets, 
carrots, watermelons, and potatoes. 

Of the crops grown in this area, corn is perhaps best 
suited to minimum tillage or no-till farming because it is 
large and vigorous as a seedling and because there are 
many effective herbicides registered for use on corn. 
Procedures vary from planting directly in corn stubble 
from the previous year to planting in volunteer or fall 
seeded grain sod, following a nonselective herbicide 
application. 

With crops such as carrots, sugar beets, and onions, 
alternating strips of seeded or volunteer grain running at 
right angle to the prevailing southwest winds have been 
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used to reduce soil blowing (fig. 11). Depending on the 
crop grown, the existing weeds can be killed with 
nonselective herbicides prior to planting or with selective 
herbicides after planting. 

Tillage implements, if used, are designed or adapted 
to leave residue on the surface. Sweeps, chisels, and 
other implements that do not invert or pulverize the soil 
are preferred. Tillage should be conducted at right angle 
to the prevailing wind direction. The furrows formed by 
the operations act as miniwindbreaks that retard the 
movement of particles along the soil surface. 

Using volunteer small grain as fall pasture in the 
survey area is a common practice. Increasing numbers 
of livestock producers are using the Columbia Basin as a 
winter pasturing ground. Turnips, seeded after winter 
wheat, early potatoes, and dry peas, provide more than 
two times as much fall and winter livestock carrying 
capacity as does volunteer or seeded small grain. 
Cornstalks left standing when harvesting corn are used 
as fall and winter pasture. 

Not only does irrigation water supply crops with 
needed moisture, it can be used to reduce soil blowing if 
applied properly and at the right time. Moist soil particles 
tend to adhere together and are more resistant to soil 
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blowing. Also, if the soil is tilled when moist the surface 
is more likely to remain rough and cloddy. 

Irrigation methods in this area vary from center pivot 
sprinkler systems to wild flooding. Presently, sprinkler 
systems are the ones most commonly used; however, 
there is a growing interest in drip irrigation of suitable 
crops. Low pressure center pivot systems are becoming 
more popular because of energy costs. 

Center pivot and drip irrigation systems are particularly 
well suited to sandy soils such as those of the Quincy 
and Winchester series, which have rapid permeability, 
high water intake rate, and low available water capacity. 
The frequency, duration, and amount of water applied 
can be controlled with little labor if a center pivot system 
is used. Using hand line and wheel line sprinkler systems 
on these droughty soils, it is difficult to apply irrigation 
water at the frequency needed for optimum plant growth. 
Hand line and wheel line systems work well on soils that 
have a relatively lower water intake rate, slower 
permeability, and higher available water capacity. Soils 
that have a silt loam surface layer commonly are 
irrigated with wheel and hand lines. 

On the Columbia Plateau, water is pumped primarily 
from deep aquifers in the Columbia River Basalt. The 
upland areas near the towns of Pilot Rock and Athena 


Figure 11.—Strips of seeded grain running at right angle to the prevailing wind to reduce soil loss and crop damage as a result of soil 
blowing. 
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are irrigated with center pivot, wheel, and hand line 
sprinkler systems. Low pressure center pivot systems 
that are adjusted to the relatively low water intake rate of 
silt loams are being used in the Athena area. These 
systems can be used to make light and frequent 
applications of irrigation water. In most instances the 
slopes of these upland soils are steeper than those on 
the flood plains; thus, it is important to manage the 
application of irrigation water carefully so as to minimize 
runoff and erosion. 

The Hermiston and Yakima soils are irrigated using 
hand and wheel line sprinkler systems and gravity 
systems, such as border and furrow systems, depending 
upon the crop grown. These flood plain soils generally 
are not so subject to runoff as are the adjacent upland 
soils. Irrigation water management is still needed to 
prevent overirrigation or underirrigation, leaching of plant 
nutrients, and creation of a water table. 

Crops grown on the Columbia Plateau include alfalfa, 
pasture, small grain, dry beans and peas, green peas, 
and legume seed. 

Irrigated crops have been grown in the Milton- 
Freewater area for more than 50 years. The Ellisforde 
and Oliphant soils are used to produce alfalfa seed, 
small grain, and peas. Most of the tree fruit produced is 
grown on the Freewater soils. A wide variety of 
vegetable crops, including onions, carrots, asparagus, 
lima beans, and miscellaneous small fruit and vine crops, 
are grown on Hermiston and Umapine soils that have 
been reclaimed. A substantial nursery business for both 
orchard trees and landscape trees and shrubs is also 
located in this region. 

The predominant forms of irrigation are furrow and 
sprinkler; however, drip irrigation is gaining rapid 
acceptance in tree fruit production. 

The primary management consideration for the soils of 
this area is proper irrigation water management. Erosion 
caused by irrigation water runoff is a hazard in sloping 
areas of Ellisforde soils. Overirrigation and subsequent 
leaching of nutrients is a problem on the somewhat 
excessively drained Freewater soils. 

About 21,000 acres of the soils in the survey area 
have a seasonal high water table that is close enough to 
the surface to significantly restrict planting and 
harvesting of field crops. These soils are used almost 
exclusively as pastureland. Commonly, a water table 
exists in depressional areas where subirrigation from 
canals or overirrigation occurs. Drainage problems may 
be compounded by the application of water by inefficient 
irrigation methods. The wet Wanser and Adkins soils 
have a seasonal high water table in spring through fall. 

Commonly associated with a water table is the 
accumulation of salts in the soil. Not only does the 
excess water interfere with the normal growth of many 
crops, excess salts, particularly sodium, adversely affect 
plant growth. Soils such as those of the Umapine and 
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Pedigo series have both a seasonal water table and high 
sodium content. 

Drainage can be improved in many areas by use of 
surface or subsurface systems. Surface systems include 
open drain ditches, impoundments, and land shaping to 
eliminate depressional areas. If outlets are not available, 
the excess water must be pumped. In order for soils that 
have both a water table and excessive amounis of salts 
to be reclaimed properly, it is necessary not only to 
lower the water table but to reduce the amount of toxic 
salts in the soils. Generally, excess salts can be 
removed from the soils by flushing them with irrigation 
water. The methods used, however, depend largely upon 
the amount and type of salts present. 

There are several advantages to draining soils and 
removing excess salts. Not only does this procedure 
offer the opportunity to grow a wider variety of crops, but 
it generally results in greater yields. Also, drainage 
provides for better irrigation water management and 
accessibility to fields. 

In general, gravity irrigation systems such as border, 
flood, corrugation, and furrow are adapted to nearly level 
soils such as those of the Wanser and Pedigo series. 

The wide variety of crops that can be grown under 
irrigation requires that specialized fertilizer programs be 
developed. As with nonirrigated crops, the kinds and 
amounts of fertilizer should be based on soil tests, crop 
needs, and expected yields. 


Yields per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green-manure crops; and 
harvesting that ensures the smallest possible loss. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept to a minimum. 
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The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a generai way, 
the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. Crops 
that require special management are excluded. The soils 
are grouped according to their limitations for field crops, 
the risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the 
way they respond to management. The grouping does 
not take into account major and generally expensive 
landforming that would change slope, depth, or other 
characteristics of the soils, nor does it consider possible 
but unlikely major reclamation projects. Capability 
classification is not a substitute for interpretations 
designed to show suitability and limitations of groups of 
soils for rangeland, for woodland, and for engineering 
purposes. 

in the capability system, soils generally are grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 
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Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a smal letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is very cold 
or very dry. 

In class | there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in 
class V are subject to little or no erosion. They have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
rangeland, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The capability classification of each map unit is given 
in table 5. 


Rangeland and Woodland Understory 
Vegetation 


Jacy Gibbs, range conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
prepared this section. 


Rangeland occupies about 600,000 acres, or about 35 
percent, of the survey area. The native vegetation 
produced on rangeland helps to conserve water and 
maintain stable watersheds, and it provides important 
scenic and recreational values. In addition, this area 
provides forage for livestock in all seasons as well as 
forage and cover for wildlife. Rangeland and grazeable 
woodland occur mainly in the southern part of the survey 
area, and together they make up the survey area’s total 
grazing resource of about 850,000 acres. 

Cow-calf operations are most common in the area and 
are operated as incorporated family ranch units. Cattle 
and sheep graze about 7 months during the year, 
generally from April through October. Fall grazing usually 
is supplemented by wheat stubble and other crop 
aftermath. There is some winter grazing on cover crops, 
crop residue, and rangeland in the northwestern part of 
the survey area. 

The sandy soils in the Columbia Basin are mainly 
shrub-grasslands. The potential native vegetation on 
these soils consists of a shrub overstory of basin big 
sagebrush or antelope bitterbrush and an understory of 
needleandthread or bluebunch wheatgrass. Forbs are 
insignificant components of these plant communities. 

On the Columbia Plateau, the rangeland is true 
grassland. Shrubs are insignificant in the potential native 
plant community; grasses, primarily bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and Sandberg bluegrass, are 
dominant. Forbs make up less than 15 percent of the 
potential native plant community. 
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The foothills of the Blue Mountains are both true 
grasslands, similar to those in the central part of the 
survey area, and shrub-grasslands. The potential native 
vegetation of the shrub-grasslands consists of an 
overstory of common snowberry, mallow ninebark, rose, 
or hawthorn and an understory of Idaho fescue. 

The poor condition of the plant community in many 
parts of the survey area is a result of prolonged heavy 
grazing. This occurred mosily in the period extending 
from the 1880’s to the 1920’s, when large numbers of 
sheep, horses, and cattle were grazed. The preferred 
forage plants have decreased and have been replaced 
by less preferred plants. The density and vigor of 
preferred plants are less than those of the potential 
native plant community. 

Natural plant communities that represent the 
productive potential within the survey area are common 
because areas are used only in alternate years by 
livestock as a result of the wheat-fallow method of 
farming that is used. 

About 60 percent of the rangeland in the survey area 
is producing at half of its potential or less. 

In areas that have similar climate and topography, 
differences in the kind and amount of vegetation 
produced on grazing sites are closely related to the kind 
of soil. Effective management is based on the 
relationship between the soils and vegetation and water. 

Table 6 shows, for each soil, the grazing site; the total 
annual production of vegetation in favorable, normal, and 
unfavorable years; the characteristic vegetation; and the 
average percentage of each species. Only those soils 
that are used as grazing sites or are suited to use as 
grazing sites are listed. Explanation of the column 
headings in table 6 follows. 

A grazing site is a distinctive kind of land that 
produces a characteristic natural plant community that 
differs from natural plant communities on other grazing 
sites in kind, amount, and proportion of forage plants. 
The relationship between soils and vegetation was 
established during this survey; thus, grazing sites 
generally can be determined directly from the soil map. 
Soil properties that affect moisture supply and plant 
nutrients have the greatest influence on the productivity 
of forage plants. Soil reaction, salt content, and a 
seasonal water table are also important. 

Total production is the amount of vegetation that can 
be expected to grow annually on well managed land that 
is supporting the potential natural plant community. It 
includes ali vegetation, whether or not it is palatable to 
grazing animals. \t includes the current year’s growth of 
leaves, twigs, and fruit of woody plants. It does not 
include the increase in stem diameter of trees and 
shrubs. It is expressed in pounds per acre of air-dry 
vegetation for favorable, normal, and unfavorable years. 
In a favorable year, the amount and distribution of 
precipitation and the temperatures make growing 
conditions substantially better than average. In a normal 
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year, growing conditions are about average. In an 
unfavorable year, growing conditions are well below 
average, generally because of low available soil 
moisture. 

Dry weight is the total annual yield per acre of air-dry 
vegetation. Yields are adjusted to a common percent of 
air-dry moisture content. The relationship of green weight 
to air-dry weight varies according to such factors as 
exposure, amount of shade, recent rains, and 
unseasonable dry periods. 

Characteristic vegetation the grasses, forbs, and 
shrubs that make up most of the potential natural plant 
community on each soil is listed by common name. 
Under composition, the expected percentage of the total 
annual production is given for each species making up 
the characteristic vegetation. The amount that can be 
used as forage depends on the kinds of grazing animals 
and on the grazing season. 

Grazing site management requires a knowledge of the 
kinds of soil and of the potential natural plant 
community. It also requires an evaluation of the present 
range condition. Grazing site condition is determined by 
comparing the present plant community with the 
potential natural plant community on a particular grazing 
site. The more closely the existing community resembles 
the potential community, the better the grazing site 
condition. Grazing site condition is an ecological rating 
only. It does not have a specific meaning that pertains to 
the present plant community in a given use. 

The objective in grazing site management is to control 
grazing so that the plants growing on a site are about 
the same in kind and amount as the potential natural 
plant community for that site. Such management 
generally results in the optimal production of vegetation, 
reduction of undesirable brush species, conservation of 
water, and control of erosion. Sometimes, however, a 
grazing site condition somewhat below the potential 
meets grazing needs, provides wildlife habitat, and 
protects soil and water resources. 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


James F. McClinton, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped to 
prepare this section. 


The survey area is one of the more important 
producers of timber in the northeastern part of Oregon. 
The best timber growing sites generally are in areas of 
soils that are derived from volcanic ash at intermediate 
elevations of the forested zone. The higher elevations 
generally are too cold and the lower elevations too dry 
to produce large quantities of timber in short rotations. 

About 15 percent of the survey area is classified as 
commercial woodland, most of which is in the southern 
part of the area. About 59 percent of the commercial 
woodland is privately owned. 

The town of Pendleton is recognized as the center of 
the forest products industry in Umatilla County. The 
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county has several large sawmills. Access to rail 
transportation and the Columbia River facilitates the 
export of finished lumber, logs, and wood chips. 

Sawmill capacity exceeds the timber growth rate in the 
survey area, but intensive management practices such 
as thinning and fertilization potentially can increase 
productivity. 

The primary conifer species are Douglas-fir, ponderosa 
pine, lodgepole pine, grand fir, and western larch. There 
are smaller amounts of Engelmann spruce, subalpine fir, 
and western juniper. 

Recent wildfires have favored the establishment of 
lodgepole pine, which reproduces best under conditions 
of open sunlight and at the expense of species such as 
Douglas-fir and grand fir. 

The Forest Service, the State Department of Forestry, 
and local fire districts provide fire protection service. The 
increasing population and recreational activities in the 
survey area make accidental fires a constant threat, 
especially during dry summers. 

Dwarf mistletoe (Arceuthobium spp.) is the most 
destructive parasite of western larch, Douglas-fir, and 
ponderosa pine. Laminated root rot (Phylinius weiri/ is a 
serious disease of Douglas-fir. Red ring rot (Fomes pini) 
is a serious disease of western larch, lodgepole pine, 
Douglas-fir, and ponderosa pine. Other diseases may 
present a serious threat in individual stands of trees. 

The most serious insect problem is the western spruce 
budworm (Choristoneura occidentalis), which reduces 
growth dramatically by defoliating Douglas-fir and true 
firs. The larch casebearer (Coleophora /aricella) causes 
defoliation of western larch. The mountain pine beetle 
(Dendroctonus ponderosae), pine engraver (/ps pini), and 
red turpentine beetle (Dendroctonus pseudotsugae) 
periodically kill large numbers of trees. The Douglas-fir 
tussock moth (Hemerocampa pseudotsugaia) 
occasionally builds up to large populations and can kill 
Douglas-fir, grand fir, subaipine fir, and western larch. 

The principal forest cover is the interior Douglas-fir 
type. Typically, stands are dominated by Douglas-fir 
mixed with small amounts of western larch, ponderosa 
pine, grand fir, and lodgepole pine. The grand fir and 
lodgepole pine types generally are at intermediate 
elevations with the interior Douglas-fir type. The interior 
ponderosa pine type is at the lower elevations, and the 
Engelmann spruce-subalpine fir type is at the higher 
elevations. 

Woodland in the survey area provides forage for 
livestock and wildlife. Elk and deer use forage in recently 
harvested areas and in areas where the overstory is not 
dense. The amount of forage available under timber 
stands varies with the density of the overstory. The 
ponderosa pine type has the potential to produce high 
quality bunchgrass in the understory. 

Soils vary in their ability to produce trees. Depth, 
fertility, texture, and the available water capacity 
influence tree growth. Elevation, aspect, soils, and 
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climate determine the kinds of trees that can be 
expected to grow on any site. 

The Blue Mountains can be divided into several 
contrasting areas based on soil climate. The moderately 
sloping and nearly level plateaus contain the deep, ashy 
Tolo soils and the moderately deep Klicker soils. The 
steep hillsides support deep, forested soils such as 
those of the Kahler and Umatilla series on northern 
exposures and shallow rangeland soils on southern 
exposures. 

Lodgepole pine, western larch, grand fir, and Douglas- 
fir grow well on the Tolo soils. The indicator species for 
site index determination on the Tolo soils are western 
larch and Douglas-fir (8 9, 70). Ponderosa pine is the 
indicator species for the Klicker soils (74). Douglas-fir is 
the indicator species for the Umatilla and Kahler soils. 
Subalpine fir is the indicator species for the Helter soils 
(7). 

Many forest fringe areas occupied by Cowsly soils 
have been cleared and are now productive agricultural 
land. Ponderosa pine is the indicator species. The 
vegetation on these soils would revert to mixed conifer 
forest if left idle. 

Woodland managers will find soil surveys useful as 
they seek ways to increase the productivity of their 
woodland. 

Table 7 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. 

In table 7, sight, moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the 
characteristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use 
of the equipment generally needed in woodland 
management or harvesting. A rating of s/ight indicates 
that use of equipment is not limited to a particular kind of 
equipment or time of year; Moderate indicates a short 
seasonal limitation or a need for some modification in 
management or in equipment; and severe indicates a 
seasonal limitation, a need for special equipment or 
management, or a hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree to which 
the soil affects the mortality of tree seedlings. Plant 
competition is not considered in the ratings. The ratings 
apply to seedlings from good stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality is less than 
25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 percent; and severe, 
more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of windthrow hazard are based on soil 
characteristics that affect the development of tree roots 
and the ability of the soil to hold trees firmly. A rating of 
slight indicates that few trees may be blown down by 
strong winds; moderate, that some trees will be blown 
down during periods of excessive soil wetness and 
strong winds; and severe, that many trees are blown 
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down during periods of excessive soil wetness and 
moderate or strong winds. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade where 
there are openings in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings. A 
rating of s/ight indicates little or no competition from 
other plants; moderate indicates that plant competition is 
expected to hinder the development of a fully stocked 
stand of desirable trees; severe indicates that plant 
competition is expected to prevent the establishment of 
a desirable stand unless the site is intensively prepared, 
weeded, or otherwise managed to control undesirable 
plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a sie index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and 
codominant trees of a given species attain in a specified 
number of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. Commonly grown trees 
are those that woodland managers generally favor in 
intermediate or improvement cuttings. They are selected 
on the basis of growth rate, quality, value, and 
marketability. Productivity class is the yield in cubic feet 
per acre per year calculated at the age of culmination of 
the mean annual increment for fully stocked natural 
stands. 

Trees to plant are those that are suited to the soils 
and to commercial wood production. 


Windbreaks and Environmental Plantings 


Windbreaks protect livestock, buildings, and yards 
from wind and snow. They also protect fruit trees and 
gardens, and they furnish habitat for wildlife. Several 
rows of low- and high-growing broadleaf and coniferous 
trees and shrubs provide the most protection. 

Field windbreaks are narrow plantings made at right 
angles to the prevailing wind and at specific intervals 
across the field. The interval depends on the erodibility 
of the soil. Field windbreaks protect cropland and crops 
from wind, hold snow on the fields, and provide food and 
cover for wildlife. 

Environmental plantings help to beautify and screen 
houses and other buildings and to abate noise. The 
plants, mostly evergreen shrubs and trees, are closely 
spaced. To ensure plant survival, a healthy planting 
stock of suitable species should be planted properly on a 
well prepared site and maintained in good condition. 

Table 8 shows the height that locally grown trees and 
shrubs are expected to reach in 20 years on various 
soils. The estimates in table 8 are based on 
measurements and observation of established plantings 
that have been given adequate care. They can be used 
as a guide in planning windbreaks and screens. 
Additional information on planning windbreaks and 
screens and planting and caring for trees and shrubs 
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can be obtained from local offices of the Soil 
Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension 
Service or from a nursery. 


Recreation 


Within the survey area, easy access to the Columbia 
River and the Blue Mountains makes these areas the 
most likely ones to be developed for recreation. They 
provide many recreational opportunities including 
boating, swimming, picnicking, hunting, fishing, camping, 
and hiking. 

The Columbia River forms the boundary between 
Oregon and Washington in the northwestern part of the 
survey area. Public land along the Columbia River offers 
a wide variety of recreational activities. Hat Rock State 
Park and facilities near McNary Dam are among the 
recreational areas that are available for use. 

Soils likely to be developed along the Columbia River 
are in general soil map units 3 and 4, which are 
described in the section ‘General Soil Map Units.” They 
are characterized by gently rolling terraces with areas of 
exposed bedrock. 

In these units, the Quincy, Winchester, and Burbank 
soils are limited for recreational development by a high 
hazard of soil blowing. The Starbuck soils and Rock 
outcrop are limited by depth to bedrock and steepness 
of slope. 

Hunting of birds, deer, and elk is a major recreational 
activity within the survey area. 

The Blue Mountains offer year-round recreational 
activities, including a variety of winter sports. Public land 
available for these activities includes Battle Mountain 
State Park and Emmigrant Springs State Park. 

Soils in general soil map units 19, 20, and 22 make up 
most of the Blue Mountains area. These units are 
characterized by nearly level plateaus dissected by steep 
canyons. They support a patchwork of woodland and 
grassland vegetation that provides excellent habitat for 
game animals and scenic beauty for sightseers and 
hikers. The many streams throughout these units offer a 
variety of possibilities for recreation. 

In these units soils such as those of the Tolo and 
Klicker series are limited by dustiness and steepness of 
slope in some areas. The Anatone soils are limited by 
depth to rock and stones. The Gwin soils are limited by 
steepness of slope, depth to rock, and stones. The 
Umatilla and Kahler soils are on steep hillslopes of 
canyons and are limited for recreational development 
because of the steepness of slope. 

Other areas of recreational importance are the two 
reservoirs in the survey area—Cold Springs and McKay. 
These reservoirs are near Hermiston and Pendleton, 
respectively. Besides providing recreational activities 
such as swimming, boating, and fishing, both reservoirs 
are included in National wildlife refuges and allow 
hunting during certain periods of the year. The Bridge 
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Creek Wildlife Management Area, near Ukiah, also 
provides hunting opportunities during the regular hunting 
season. 

In addition to the recreational facilities already 
mentioned, there are several small camping and 
picnicking areas scattered throughout the survey area. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 9 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreation use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

in table 9, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Siight means that soil 
properties generally are favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 9 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey; for example, 
interpretations for dwellings without basements and for 
local roads and streets in table 10 and interpretations for 
septic tank absorption fields in table 11. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils are gently sloping and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or 
stones or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 
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Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails tor hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 


Wildlife Habitat 


The survey area supports a wide variety of wildlife. 
The kinds and numbers of most wildlife species in the 
area are related to the kinds of soil. This relationship is 
influenced primarily by the kinds of plant communities 
present, topography, and land use. 

There are five major categories of wildlife within the 
survey area: (1) Big game; (2) upland game birds; (3) 
waterfowl; (4) furbearers and nongame wildlife; and (5) 
fish. Their occurrence and distribution in many cases can 
be related to the general soil map units. 

Deer, elk, and bear are the major big game species in 
the survey area. Their basic habitat requirements include 
food, water, cover, and freedom from harrassment. 
These requirements commonly are met in general soil 
map units 15 through 21, which are primarily rangeland 
and timberland. 

Pheasants, quails, mourning doves, Hungarian and 
chukar partridges, ruffed grouse, and blue grouse are the 
major upland game birds in the survey area. The key 
habitat requirements for pheasants, quails, and mourning 
doves are cover for nesting, hiding, and obtaining 
protection from winter weather. This habitat type is in 
areas of irrigated and nonirrigated cropland, riparian 
zones, pastureland, brushy fence rows, woodlots, and 
brushy draws, which commonly are present in general 
soil map units 1, 2, and 4 through 14. 

Hungarian and chukar partridges use a habitat type 
that is characterized by brushy draws, steep rocky 
slopes, and canyon rimrock. These species feed on 
seed, grass, and insects, and they generally can 
maintain themselves at high population levels when 
sound range management is applied to the land. General 
soil map units 12, 13, and 15 through 17 provide this 
habitat type. 

Ruffed and blue grouse use a habitat type that is 
characterized by dense stands of timber, brushy draws, 
and open grassy slopes. Maintaining a wide variety of 
plant types appears to be important. Seed- and fruit- 
bearing plants should be protected during woodland 
operations. Also, riparian zones should be maintained. 
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General soil map units 19, 20, and 21 provide this kind 
of habitat. 

Nesting, feeding, and resting areas are required for 
waterfowl. Nesting areas are the most critical 
requirement late in spring and early in summer. Marsh 
areas, irrigation canals, lakes, and slow moving streams 
provide habitat for waterfowl such as as mallards, 
Canada geese, teal, pintails, and wood ducks. During the 
winter, large bodies of water such as McKay and Cold 
Spring Reservoirs and the Columbia River provide ideal 
areas for resting and feeding. General soil map units 1 
through 5 provide habitat suitable for waterfowl. 

Furbearing and hunted nongame wildlife such as 
beaver, muskrat, otter, mink, coyote, raccoon, and 
bobcat have a wide variety of habitat needs, including 
brushy streams, wetlands, and various types of 
rangeland and forest land. 

The survey area has some rather smail but important 
populations of wildlife that need special consideration 
because of their limited numbers and special habitat 
requirements. Included in this group are eagles, falcons, 
hawks, herons, and owls. Among the most important 
values of nongame wildlife are the nonconsumptive 
uses, such as bird watching and photography, that these 
forms of wildlife provide. General map units 1, 2, 12, 13, 
and 15 through 21 provide habitat suitable for this type 
of wildlife. 

Water areas within the survey area are valuable as 
harvesting, spawning, and rearing areas for migratory 
fish, resident trout, and warmwater game fish. 

General soil map units 1 and 2 contain the Umatilla 
and Walla Walla Rivers and McKay and Birch Creeks. In 
addition, map units 19, 20, and 21 contain several 
streams that provide suitable fish habitat. Also, the 
Columbia River in the northwestern part of the survey 
area is used extensively by anadromous fish such as 
salmon and steelhead and by resident trout and 
warmwater game fish. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building Site Development, 
Sanitary Facilities, Construction Materials, and Water 
Management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
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may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations need to be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to (1) evaluate the 
potential of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, 
and recreation uses; (2) make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; (3) evaluate alternative routes 
for roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; (4) evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; (5) 
plan detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; 
(6) locate potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and 
topsoil; (7) plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, 
ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and (8) predict performance of proposed 
small structures and pavements by comparing the 
performance of existing similar structures on the same or 
similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps 
and soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 10 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features generally are favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
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indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer; 
stone content; soil texture; and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. A high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, large 
stones, and flooding affect the ease of excavation and 
construction. Landscaping and grading that require cuts 
and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills generally are 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a high 
water table, flooding, large stones, and slope affect the 
ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil), 
shrink-swell potential, frost action potential, and depth to 
a high water table affect the traffic supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, a high water table, depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan, the available water capacity in the upper 
40 inches, and the content of salts, sodium, and sulfidic 
materials affect plant growth. Flooding, wetness, slope, 
stoniness, and the amount of sand, clay, or organic 
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matter in the surface layer affect trafficability after 
vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 11 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered s/ight if soil properties and site features 
generally are favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 11 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan, and flooding affect absorption of the 
effluent. Large stones and bedrock or a cemented pan 
interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
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impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 11 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, a high water table, depth 
to bedrock or to a cemented pan, flooding, large stones, 
and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage because of rapid permeability of 
the soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the 
level of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to 
function unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is 
excessive or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high 
content of organic matter is detrimental to proper 
functioning of the lagoon because it inhibits aerobic 
activity. Slope, bedrock, and cemented pans can cause 
construction problems, and large stones can hinder 
compaction of the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 11 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a 
high water table, slope, and flooding affect both types of 
landfill. Texture, stones and boulders, highly organic 
layers, soil reaction, and content of salts and sodium 
affect trench type landfills. Uniess otherwise stated, the 
ratings apply only to that part of the soil within a depth 
of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated 
slight or moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation 
is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to wind 
erosion. 
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After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 12 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, ot poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. in this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel, or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
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the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 12, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the taxonomic unit descriptions. Gradation of 
grain sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is as 
much as 12 percent silty fines. This material must be at 
least 3 feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, 
large stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable loamy material to a depth 
of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils generally is preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
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matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 


Water Management 


Table 13 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas and embankments, dikes, and levees. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features generally are favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and are easily overcome; 
moderate if soil properties or site features are not 
favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives for each soil the restrictive 
features that affect drainage, irrigation, terraces and 
diversions, and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth even more than the height of the embankment 
can affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. 
A high water table affects the amount of usable material. 
It also affects trafficability. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth to 
a high water table or depth of standing water if the soil is 
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subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to flooding; 
subsidence of organic layers; and potential frost action. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
are affected by depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
large stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. 
The productivity of the soil after drainage is adversely 
affected by extreme acidity or by toxic substances in the 
root zone, such as salts, sodium, or sulfur. Availability of 
drainage outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation systern are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The construction of a system 
is affected by large stones and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan. The performance of a system is affected 
by the depth of the root zone, the amount of salts or 
sodium, and soil reaction. 
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Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, toxic substances such 
as salts or sodium, and restricted permeability adversely 
affect the growth and maintenance of the grass after 
construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features listed in tables are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify fieid 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help to characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
to 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each taxonomic 
unit under “Taxonomic Units and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added; for example, “gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the system adopted by the American Association of 
State Highway and Transportation Officials (2) and the 
Unified soil classification system (3). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Sails exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification; for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

lf laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested, with group index numbers in 
parentheses, is given in table 14. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4. 76, 2. 00, 0. 420, and 0. 074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 
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Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area or 
from nearby areas and on field examination. 

The estimates of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and 
plasticity index are rounded to the nearest 5 percent. 
Thus, if the ranges of gradation and Atterberg limits 
extend a marginal amount (1 or 2 percentage points) 
across classification boundaries, the classification in the 
marginal zone is omitted in the table. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 15 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each taxonomic 
unit under “Taxonomic Units and Their Morphology.” 

Clay as a soil separate consists of mineral soil 
particles that are less than 0. 002 millimeter in diameter. 
In this table, the estimated clay content of each major 
soil layer is given as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They determine the 
ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain 
moisture. They influence shrink-swell potential, 
permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, and 
other soil properties. The amount and kind of clay ina 
soil also affect tillage and earth-moving operations. 

Moist butk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1. 6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 
kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of downward 
movement of water when the soil is saturated. They are 
based on soil characteristics observed in the field, 
particularly structure, porosity, and texture. Permeability 
is considered in the design of soil drainage systems, 
septic tank absorption fields, and construction where the 
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rate of water movement under saturated conditions 
affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage is given in inches of water per 
inch of soil for each major soil layer. The capacity varies, 
depending on soil properties that affect the retention of 
water and the depth of the root zone. The most 
important properties are the content of organic maitter, 
soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. Available 
water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design and 
management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soif reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Salinity is a measure of soluble salts in the soil at 
saturation. It is expressed as the electrical conductivity 
of the saturation extract, in millimhos per centimeter at 
25 degrees C. Estimates are based on field and 
laboratory measurements at representative sites of 
nonirrigated soils. The salinity of irrigated soils is 
affected by the quality of the irrigation water and by the 
frequency of water application. Hence, the salinity of 
soils in individual fields can differ greatly from the value 
given in the table. Salinity affects the suitability of a soil 
for crop production, the stability of the soil if used as 
construction material, and the potential of the soil to 
corrode metal and concrete. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

lf the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swel! potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
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less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, more than 9 percent, is 
sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion. Factor K is one of six factors used 
in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) to predict the 
average rate of soil loss by sheet and rill erosion in tons 
per acre per year. The estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, very fine sand, sand, and organic 
matter (as much as 4 percent) and on soil structure and 
permeability. The estimates are modified by the 
presence of rock fragments. Values of K range from 0. 
02 to 0. 69. The higher the value the more susceptible 
the soil is to sheet and rill erosion. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average rate of soil erosion by wind or water that can 
occur without affecting crop productivity over a sustained 
period. The rate is in tons per acre per year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties affecting their resistance to wind 
erosion in cultivated areas. The groups indicate the 
susceptibility of soil to wind erosion and the amount of 
soil lost. Soils are grouped according to the amount of 
stable aggregates 0. 84 millimeters in size. These are 
represented idealistically by USDA textural classes. Soils 
containing rock fragments can occur in any group. 

1. Sand, fine sand, and very fine sand. These soils 
are extremely erodible, and vegetation is difficult to 
establish on them. Crops can be grown on these if 
intensive measures to control erosion are used. 

2. Loamy sand, loamy fine sand, and loamy very fine 
sand. These soils are very highly erodible. Crops can be 
grown if intensive measures to control wind erosion are 
used. 

3. Sandy loam, coarse sandy loam, fine sandy loam, 
and very fine sandy loam. These soils are highly 
erodible. Crops can be grown if intensive measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

4L. Calcareous loamy soils that are less than 35 
percent clay and more than 5 percent finely divided 
calcium carbonate. These soils are erodible. Crops can 
be grown if intensive measures to control wind erosion 
are used. 

4. Clay, silty clay, clay loam, and silty clay loam that 
are more than 35 percent clay. These soils are 
moderately erodible. Crops can be grown if measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

5. Loamy soils that are less than 20 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate and 
sandy clay loam and sandy clay that are less than 5 
percent finely divided calcium carbonate. These soils are 
slightly erodible. Crops can be grown if measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

6. Loamy soils that are 20 to 35 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate, 
except silty clay loam. These soils are very slightly 
erodible. Crops can easily be grown. 
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7. Silty clay loam that is less than 35 percent clay 
and less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. 
These soils are very slightly erodible. Crops can easily 
be grown. 

8. Stony or gravelly soils and other soils not subject 
to wind erosion. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 15, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 16 gives estimates of various soil features. The 
estimates are used in land use planning that involves 
engineering considerations. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or smail rippers. If the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 

A cemented pan is a cemented or indurated 
subsurface layer at a depth of 5 feet or less. Such a pan 
causes difficulty in excavation. Pans are classified as thin 
or thick. A thin pan is one that is less than 3 inches thick 
if continuously indurated or less than 18 inches thick if 
discontinuous or fractured. Excavations can be made by 
trenching machines, backhoes, or small rippers. A thick 
pan is one that is more than 3 inches thick if 
continuously indurated or more than 18 inches thick if it 
is discontinuous or fractured. Such a pan is so thick or 
massive that blasting or special equipment is needed in 
excavation. 

Potential frost action is the likelihood of upward or 
lateral expansion of the soil caused by the formation of 
segregated ice lenses (frost heave) and the subsequent 
collapse of the soil and loss of strength on thawing. 
Frost action occurs when moisture moves into the 
freezing zone of the soil. Temperature, texture, density, 
permeability, content of organic matter, and depth to the 
water table are the most important factors considered in 
evaluating the potential for frost action. \t is assumed 
that the soil is not insulated by vegetation or snow and is 
not artificially drained. Silty and highly structured clayey 
soils that have a high water table in winter are most 
susceptible to frost action. Well drained, very gravelly, or 
very sandy soils are the least susceptible. Frost heave 
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and low soil strength during thawing cause damage 
mainly to pavements and other rigid structures. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severe corrosion 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and amount of sulfates in the saturation extract. 

Table 17 gives estimates of various water features. 
The estimates are used in land use planning that 
involves engineering decisions. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
assigned to one of four groups. They are grouped 
according to the intake of water when the soils are 
thoroughly wet and receive precipitation from long- 
duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sand or 
gravelly sand. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay that has high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 
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Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflow from streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered to be flooding. 
Standing water in swamps and marshes or in closed 
depressional areas is considered to be ponding. 

Table 17 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable period of flooding 
are estimated. Frequency is expressed as none, rare, 
occasional, frequent. None means that flooding is not 
probable, rare that it is unlikely but is possible under 
unusual weather conditions (chance of flooding in any 
year is O to 5 percent), occas/ona/ that it occurs 
infrequently under normal weather conditions (chance of 
flooding in any year is 5 to 50 percent), and frequent that 
it occurs often under normal weather conditions (chance 
of flooding in any year is more than 50 percent). 

Duration is expressed as very brief (less than 2 days), 
brief (2 to 7 days), fong (7 days to 1 month), and very 
fong (more than 1 month). The time of year that flooding 
is most likely to occur is expressed in months. 
November-May, for example, means that flooding can 
occur during the period November through May. About 
two-thirds to three-fourths of ail flooding occurs during 
the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and level of flooding and the relation of each soil on the 
landscape to historic flood. Information on the extent of 
flooding based on soil data is less specific than that 
provided by detailed engineering surveys that delineate 
flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table K are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table that is, perched, 
artesian, or apparent, and the months of the year that 
the water table usually is highest. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated in 
the table. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. An 
artesian water table is under hydrostatic head, generally 
below an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
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penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 


A perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower water table by a dry 
zone. 

The two numbers in the column “High water table” 
indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated zone. 
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Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first numeral 
in the range indicates the highest water level. A pius sign 
preceding the range in depth indicates that the water 
table is above the surface of the soil. “More than 6.0” 
indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 feet 
or that the water table exists for less than a month. 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the Nationai 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (26). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or from laboratory measurements. Table 18 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Mollisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Xeroll (Xer, meaning 
dry, plus o//, from Mollisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Haploxeroll (Hap/, meaning 
minimal horizonation, plus xero//, the suborder of the 
Mollisois that have a xeric moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Haploxerolls. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, thickness of the 
root zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is coarse-silty, mixed, mesic 
Typic Haploxerolls. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
The texture of the surface layer or of the substratum can 
differ within a series. 


Taxonomic Units and Their 
Morphology 


In this section, each taxonomic unit recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each unit. A pedon, a small 
three-dimensional area of soil, that is typical of the unit 
in the survey area is described. The detailed description 
of each soil horizon follows standards in the Soi! Survey 
Manual (25). Many of the technical terms used in the 
descriptions are defined in Soi Taxonomy (26). Unless 
otherwise stated, colors in the descriptions are for moist 
soil. Following the pedon description is the range of 
important characteristics of the soils in the unit. 

The map units of each taxonomic unit are described in 
the section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Adkins Series 


The Adkins series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on terraces and terrace scarps of the Columbia River. 
These soils formed in eolian sand and gravelly alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 25 percent. 

Typical pedon of Adkins fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 
percent slopes, in the SE1/4SE1/4NW1/4 of sec. 20, T. 
4N., R. 29 E. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak very 
fine granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
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sticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; many 
very fine irregular pores; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bw-—4 to 12 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak 
very fine subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—12 to 35 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) fine sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; 
massive; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

BCk—35 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
fine sandy loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; 
massive; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; strongly effervescent; disseminated 
lime; moderately alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is less than 18 
percent clay and more than 15 percent sand that is fine 
or coarser. In some pedons pebbles are at a depth of 40 
to 60 inches. Depth to lime is 24 to 43 inches. Depth to 
basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The B horizon has value 3 to 5 when moist and 4 to 6 
when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or dry. 
It is very fine sandy loam to fine sandy loam. 

The BC horizon has value of 3 to 5 when moist and 5 
to 7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or 
dry. The upper part of the BC horizon is very fine sandy 
loam to fine sandy loam. The lower part, below a depth 
of 40 inches, is fine sandy loam, loamy sand, or sand 
and in some pedons is 0 to 15 percent cobbles and 35 
to 65 percent pebbles. 


Albee Series 


The Albee series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on ridges and plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains. These soils formed in loess and residuum. 
Slopes are 2 to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of an Albee silt loam in an area of 
Albee-Bocker-Anatone complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes, 
in the NE1/4NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 35, T. 1.N., R. 35 E. 


A—O to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
medium and fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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Bw1—10 to 20 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate coarse and 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 5 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw2—20 to 28 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) silt loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; 10 percent pebbles; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2R—28 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size contro! section is 18 to 27 percent 
clay and more than 15 percent sand that is fine or 
coarser. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
The mollic epipedon is 10 to 19 inches thick. The profile 
has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist, and it 
has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 

The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or 
dry. It is loam, silt loam, or clay loam. It is mainly free of 
rock fragments in the upper part, but it has as much as 
30 percent rock fragments in the lower part. 


Anatone Series 


The Anatone series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils on ridges and plateaus of the Blue Mountains. 
These soils formed in loess and residuum. Slopes are 2 
to 35 percent. 

Typical pedon of an Anatone very cobbly silt loam in 
an area of Klicker-Anatone-Bocker complex, 2 to 15 
percent slopes, in the NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 24, T. 5 
S.,R. 30 E. 


A—0 to 5 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) very 
cobbly silt loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) dry; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; 25 percent cobbles and 25 percent pebbles; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—5 to 12 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
extremely cobbly loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) dry; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 60 
percent cobbles and 20 percent pebbles; slightly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2R—12 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is silt loam, loam, silty 
clay loam, or clay loam and is 22 to 30 percent clay and 
50 to 75 percent rock fragments consisting of gravel, 
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cobbles, and stones. The thickness of the solum and 
depth to basalt range from 10 to 20 inches. The mollic 
epipedon is 10 to 19 inches thick. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 or 
3 when moist and 3 to 5 when dry, and chroma of 2 or 3 
when moist and 2 to 4 when dry. 

The B horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 or 
3 when moist and 3 to 5 when dry, and chroma of 2 or 3 
when moist and 2 to 4 when dry. 


Anderly Series 


The Anderly series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on hills. These soils formed in loess. 
Slopes are 1 to 35 percent. 

Typical pedon of Anderly silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the SE1/4SW1/4NE1/4 of sec. 4, T. 2.N., R. 
32 E. 


A1—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; few pebbles; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 13 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bw1—13 to 22 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; few pebbles; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bw2—22 to 24 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent pebbles; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2R—24 to 30 inches; fractured bedrock with silica and 
lime cementation between fractures over solid 
basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. Thickness of the solum and depth to 
basalt range fram 20 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 moist or dry. 
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Athena Series 


The Athena series consist of deep, well drained soils 
on hills. These soils formed in loess. Slopes are 1 to 12 
percent. Elevation is 1,200 to 2,300 feet. The mean 
annual precipitation is 15 to 20 inches, the mean annual 
temperature is 48 to 52 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is 130 to 190 days. 

Typical pedon of Athena silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4NW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 28, T. 4.N., R. 
35 E. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine roots; many fine and 
very fine irregular pores; lower 1/4 inch is a firm 
platy dense plowpan; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A1—8 to 15 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak very 
fine subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; rmany very fine 
roots; many very fine pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A2—15 to 26 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
fine subangular blocky; hard friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine roots; many very 
fine pores; neutral (pH 6.9); gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw1—26 to 39 inches; dark brown ({0YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine roots; many very 
fine pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw2—39 to 46 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
hard, firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine roots; many very fine and fine 
pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

BCk1—46 to 53 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) silt loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; 
weak medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard, firm, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; many very fine 
pores; few dark gray medium and coarse sand 
particles; slightly effervescent; segregated lime in 
filaments or threads; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BCk2—53 to 65 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) silt loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine pores; few coarse 
and very coarse sand particles; slightly effervescent; 
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segregated lime in filaments or threads; moderately 
alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 18 to 27 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 20 to 30 inches 
thick. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. 

The Bw horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 
to 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or 
dry. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7 when dry, and chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or dry. 


Bakeoven Series 


The Bakeoven series consists of very shallow, well 
drained soils on ridges. These soils formed in loess and 
residuum. Slopes are 2 to 20 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Bakeoven very cobbly loam in an 
area of Morrow-Bakeoven complex, 2 to 20 percent 
slopes, in the SW1/4NE1/4 of sec. 24, T. 1 S., R. 30 
1/2 E. 


A—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
very cobbly loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak very 
thin platy structure parting to weak very fine granular; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; 
25 percent cobbles and 25 percent pebbles; neutral; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

BA—3 to 6 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) very gravelly 
loam, brown (7.5YR 5/3) dry; weak thin platy 
structure parting to weak very fine granular; hard, 
friable, sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; 15 percent 
cobbles and 35 percent pebbles; neutral; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bw—6 to 8 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) very gravelly 
clay loam, brown (7.5YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine 
angular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and 
plastic; common very fine roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; 10 percent cobbles and 40 percent 
pebbles; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2R—8 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 50 to 75 percent 
rock fragments. Thickness of the mollic epipedon and 
solum and depth to basalt range from 4 to 12 inches. 
The solum has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR. 

The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 when dry, and it has 
chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 2 to 4 when dry. 

The Bw horizon has value of 4 or 5 when dry, and it 
has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or dry. 
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Bocker Series 


The Bocker series consists of very shallow, well 
drained soils on hills and plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains. These soils formed in residuum mixed with 
loess. Slopes are 1 to 35 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Bocker very cobbly silt loam in an 
area of Albee-Bocker-Anatone complex, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4NW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 19, T. 2 S., R. 
34 E. 


A—O to 4 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) very cobbly 
silt loam, brown (7.5YR 5/4) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; 20 percent cobbles 
and 20 percent pebbles; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw—4 to 7 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) very cobbly 
silt loam, brown (7.5YR 5/4) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; 30 percent cobbles 
and 30 percent pebbles; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

2R—7 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 35 to 70 percent 
pebbles, cobbles, and stones. Thickness of the mollic 
epipedon and depth to basalt range from 4 to 10 inches. 
The solum has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 or 3 
when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and chroma of 2 or 3 
when moist or 2 to 4 when dry. 


Bowlus Series 


The Bowlus series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on hillslopes of the Blue Mountains. These soils formed 
in loess and colluvium. Slopes are 40 to 70 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Bowlus silt loam in an area of 
Bowlus-Buckcreek association, 40 to 70 percent slopes, 
in the NE1/4SE1/4NW1/4 of sec. 1, T. 1.N., R. 33 E. 


Ai—0 to 8 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) dry; strong fine granular structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium roots, 
common coarse roots; many very fine irregular 
pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

A2—8 to 19 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) dry; strong fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to strong fine 
and medium granular; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine, 
fine, and medium roots, common coarse roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 
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BA—19 to 42 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine, fine, and medium roots, common coarse 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

2Bw—42 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3), very 
cobbly silty clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
dry; moderate very fine and fine angular blocky 
structure; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; common 
very fine and fine roots, few medium and coarse 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; 20 percent 
cobbles and 30 percent pebbles; neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 0 to 10 percent 
rock fragments, 25 to 34 percent clay, and less than 15 
percent sand that is coarser than very fine sand. The 
mollic epipedon is 20 to 30 inches thick. The depth to 
basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has chroma of 1 or 2 when dry. 

The BA horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist, and it 
has chroma of 2 or 3 when dry. It is a silt loam or silty 
clay loam. 

The 2Bw horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR and value 
of 2 to 4 when moist or dry. It is 0 to 30 percent gravel 
and 0 to 30 percent cobbles. 


Bridgecreek Series 


The Bridgecreek series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on terraces and terrace scarps. These 
soils formed in loess and tuffaceous sediment. Slopes 
are 1 to 35 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Bridgecreek silt loam in an area of 
Bocker-Bridgecreek complex, 1 to 15 percent slopes, in 
the SE1/4NW1/4 of sec. 12, T. 6 S., R. 30 E. 


A1i—0 to 4 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to moderate fine 
and medium granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; many very 
fine irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 10 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent pebbles; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BA—10 to 16 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; strong fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
sticky and slightly plastic; common fine roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; 5 percent pebbles; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 
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Bw1—16 to 20 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; strong fine subangular 
blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and slightly 
plastic; common fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent pebbles; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bw2—20 to 26 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) 
silty clay loam; pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; strong 
fine subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky 
and slightly plastic; common fine roots; many very 
fine tubular pores; 5 percent cobbles and 5 percent 
pebbles; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Bt—26 to 32 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) clay, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/4) dry; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to strong medium and coarse 
angular blocky; very hard, very firm, sticky and 
plastic; few fine roots; common tubular pores; 5 
percent cobbles and 5 percent pebbles; rnany thick 
clay films in pores and on faces of peds; neutral; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Cr—32 to 60 inches; semiconsolidated light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) tuffaceous material; 30 percent 
pockets of strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) clay loam 
throughout. 


The particle-size control section is 45 to 60 percent 
clay and 5 to 15 percent rock fragments. Depth to the 
paralithic contact ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The 
mollic epipedon is 15 to 19 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist, and it 
has chroma of 3 or 4 when moist. It is 30 or 40 percent 
clay. 

The 2Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
or 4 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and chroma of 3 
or 4 when moist or dry. It has 45 to 60 percent clay. 
There is an increase in clay content of 15 percent or 
more (absolute) within a vertical distance of 1 inch at the 
upper boundary. 


Buckcreek Series 


The Buckcreek series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on hillslopes of the Blue Mountains. 
These soils formed in loess and colluvium. Slopes are 45 
to 70 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Buckcreek silt loam in an area of 
Buckcreek-Gwin association, 45 to 70 percent slopes, in 
the SW1/4NE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 18, T. 2S., R. 33 E. 


A—O to 11 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) dry; strong very fine and fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and 
fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; 5 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 
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BA—11 to 23 inches; black (10YR 2/1) cobbly silt loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) dry; strong fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine and fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; 15 percent cobbles and 10 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bw—23 to 36 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
cobbly silty clay loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; hard, 
friable, sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
and fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 30 
percent cobbles and 25 percent pebbles; neutral; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

3R—36 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 35 to 60 percent 
rock fragments and 25 to 34 percent clay. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The mollic epipedon 
is 20 to 30 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when dry, and it has 
chroma of 1 or 2 when dry. In some pedons it is a silty 
clay loam in the lower part. 

The BA horizon, where present, is silt loam or silty clay 
loam and has 10 to 35 percent rock fragments. It has 
value of 3 or 4 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 
when dry. 

The 2B horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5 when dry, and chroma of 2 or 3 when moist and 2 
to 4 when dry. It is 20 to 30 percent pebbles and 25 to 
40 percent cobbles. 


Burbank Series 


The Burbank series consists of deep, excessively 
drained soils of terraces of the Columbia River. These 
soils formed in gravelly alluvial deposits mantled by 
eolian sand. Slopes are 0 to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Burbank loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 
percent slopes, in the SW1/4NW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 31, T. 
5.N., R. 28 E. 


Ai—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium platy structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky 
and nonplastic; many very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; mildly alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 

A2—3 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; 
many very fine irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—6 to 25 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; massive; 
soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common 
very fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; 10 
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percent pebbles; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

2C2—25 to 30 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
gravelly loamy fine sand, light brownish gray (1OYR 
6/2) dry; massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; 50 percent pebbles that are weakly 
cemented with lime-silica coatings on lower side; 
slightly effervescent; mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2C3—30 to 60 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) and 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/1) extremely gravelly 
sand, dark gray (10YR 4/1) and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) dry; single grain; loose, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; 75 percent pebbles and cobbles; 
many rock fragments have lime-silica coatings on 
lower sides; mildly alkaline. 


Depth to a very gravelly layer ranges frorn 16 to 26 
inches. The profile is loamy fine sand and sand between 
depths of 10 and 40 inches. It averages 25 to 40 percent 
pebbles and 10 to 15 percent cobbles. Depth to basalt is 
60 inches or more. The profile has value of 3 or 4 when 
moist and 5 or 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 
when moist or dry. 


Burke Series 


The Burke series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on terraces and terrace scarps. These soils 
formed in loess over cemented alluvium. Slopes are 1 to 
30 percent. 

Typical pedon of Burke silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, is in NW1/4SE1/4NE1/4 of sec. 11, T. 3.N., R. 
29 E. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
coarse silt loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak 
medium platy structure parting to weak fine 
subangular blocky; soft, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; many very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; effervescent; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bw—8 to 18 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) coarse silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few fine and very fine roots; many very 
fine tubular pores; strongly effervescent; moderately 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

BCk—18 to 26 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, light 
gray (10YR 7/2) dry; massive; slightly hard, friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; few fine and very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; violently 
effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 
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2Ckqm—26 to 60 inches; indurated duripan; weakly 
cemented in the upper part and strongly cemented 
in the lower part. 


The particle-size control section is silt loam or coarse 
silt loam. It is 10 to 15 percent clay and less than 15 
percent sand that is coarser than very fine sand. The 
duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 when moist and 6 or 
7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. It ranges from noneffervescent to effervescent. 

The BCk horizon has value or 4 or 5 when moist or 6 
or 7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 3 when moist 
or dry. It is 0 to 15 percent gravel. 

The 2C horizon is weakly cemented to strongly 
cemented with lime and silica. It is 5 to 30 percent rock 
fragments. 


Cantala Series 


The Cantala series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on hills. These soils formed in loess and old alluvium. 
Slopes are 1 to 35 percent. 

Typical pedon of Cantala silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 10, T. 1.N., 
R. 31 E. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many very fine irregular pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A2—5 to 16 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bw1—16 to 26 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) dry; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bw2—26 to 45 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ck—45 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; strongly 
effervescent; segregated seams of lime; strongly 
alkaline. 
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The particle-size control section is 18 to 25 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The solum is 40 to 60 inches thick, and 
the depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. The mollic 
epipedon is 10 to 19 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The Bw horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 
or 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist 
or dry. 

Stratified sandy or silty material is below a depth of 40 
inches in some pedons. 


Catherine Series 


The Catherine series consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed 
in mixed alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Catherine silt loam in an area of 
Catherine Variant-Catherine silt loams, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4SW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 4, T. 2.N., R. 
33 E. 


A1—0 to 3 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak fine granular 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—3 to 7 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; many fine distinct 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
very fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

A3—7 to 16 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
fine granular structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; many concretions 2 to 
5 millimeters in diameter; mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A4—16 to 22 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; many 
fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard, friable, sticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

AC—22 to 25 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; many concretions 2 to 5 millimeters in 
diameter; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 
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C1—25 to 40 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) dry; many fine 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

2C2—40 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 
3/2) gravelly silt loam, grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) dry; 
many fine district dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
mottles; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; 15 percent pebbles; neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 22 to 34 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The 2C horizon is at a depth of 40 to 60 
inches. The soil has an aquic moisture regime. Depth to 
basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The upper part of the the A horizon has value of 3 or 
4 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or less. The lower 
part of the A horizon and the AC horizon have value of 2 
or 3 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and they have 
chroma of 2 or less. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 
4 when moist and 5 or 6 when dry, and chroma of 2 or 
less. 

The 2C horizon ranges from silt loam to sand. It is 0 to 
50 percent pebbles and 0 to 10 percent cobbles. 


Catherine Variant 


The Catherine Variant consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in mixed 
alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Catherine Variant silt loam in an 
area of Catherine Variant-Catherine silt loams, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, in the NE1/4SW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 4, T. 
2N., R. 33 E. 


A1—O to 2 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to weak very fine 
and fine granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine roots; many very 
fine irregular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 
clear wavy boundary. 

A2—2 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; common 
fine and medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A3—7 to 12 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; few fine faint dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) motties: weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
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common very fine tubular pores; neutral (pH 7.2); 
clear wavy boundary. 

A4—12 to 18 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
common fine and medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/6) motties; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; neutral; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

AC—18 to 25 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3.2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; many 
fine and medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/6) mottles; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
sticky and slightly plastic; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

2C—25 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
gravelly silt loam, brown (10YR 5/2) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; 55 percent gravel and 5 percent cobbles; 
neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 22 to 34 percent 
clay and 15 percent or more sand that is fine or coarser. 
The 2C is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The profile has 
an aquic moisture regime. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. 

The upper part of the A horizon has value of 2 or 3 
when moist and 3 to 5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 
or 2 when moist or dry. The lower part of the A horizon 
and the AC horizon have value of 2 or 3 when moist and 
4 or 5 when dry, and they have chroma of 1 or 2 when 
moist or dry. Mottles are distinct or prominent. 

The 2C horizon is silt loam or loam. It is 40 to 60 
percent pebbles and 5 to 10 percent cobbles. 


Condon Series 


The Condon series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on hills. These soils formed in loess. 
Slopes are 1 to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Condon silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4SW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 4, T. 1N., R. 
30 E. 


A1—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
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roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bwi—8 to 20 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak medium 
and coarse prismatic structure parting to weak coarse 
subangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bw2—20 to 30 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/5) silt loam, 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; weak medium 
and coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; 2 to 3 percent 
pebbies; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 


2R—30 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 18 to 27 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. Depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The mollic epipedon is 10 to 19 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or 


dry. 


Cowsly Series 


The Cowsly series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils on plateaus of the Blue Mountains. These 
soils formed in loess and residuum. Slopes are 2 to 20 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Cowsly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent 
slopes, in the SE1/4NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 26, T. 4.N., 
R. 36 E. 


O1—2 inches to 0; partially decomposed pine needles 
and twigs. 

Ai—0 to 6 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; strong fine granular 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium 
roots; many very fine irregular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 14 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; many very fine, fine, and 
medium roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bwi—14 to 23 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, 
sticky and plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium 
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roots; many very fine tubular pores; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bw2—23 to 29 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky and 
plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
common very fine pores; many fine distinct (7.5YR 
3/4 and 4/4) mottles; slightly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

E—29 to 34 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam, 
light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and nonplastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; many fine 
distinct (7.5YR 3/4 and 4/4) moitles; neutral; abrupt 
irregular boundary. 

2Btb1—34 to 44 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silty 
clay, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; strong fine angular 
blocky structure; very hard, firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; common very fine and fine roots; common 
very fine tubular pores; few fine distinct (10YR 4/6) 
mottles; common moderately thick clay films on 
faces of peds and in pores; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

2Btb2—44 to 60 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) silty 
clay, brown (7.5YR 4/4) dry; moderate medium 
angular blocky structure; very hard, firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine and fine roots; few 
very fine pores; common moderately thick clay films 
on faces of peds and in pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 40 to 60 percent 
clay. The mollic epipedon is about 10 to 30 inches thick, 
and the depth to the 2Bt horizon ranges from 12 to 40 
inches. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. The lower part of this horizon is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The Bw horizon, where present, is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. It has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 6 
when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 

The E horizon has value of 4 or 5 when moist and 6 or 
7 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. A stone line is at the lower boundary in some 
pedons. 

The 2B horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
or 4 when moist and 4 to 6 when dry, and chroma of 2 
to 4 when moist or dry. It is silty clay or clay and 
averages 40 to 60 percent clay. 


Ellisforde Series 


The Ellisforde series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on terraces and terrace scarps. These soils formed 
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in loess that has been deposited over lacustrine 
sediment. Slopes are 1 to 20 percent. 

Typical pedon of Ellisforde silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the SE1/4NW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 23, T. 6 N., 
R. 35 E. 


A1i—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium 
platy structure parting to weak very fine granular; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; many very 
fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 


A2—3 to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; soft, friable, slightly 
sticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 


Bw—10 to 19 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium and coarse 
subangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and nonplastic; many very fine roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

BCk—19 to 28 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/3) 
silt loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium 
and coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; many 
very fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 
strongly effervescent; segregated lime in seams and 
filaments; moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 


2Ck1—28 to 35 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silt loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; very 
hard, firm, slightly sticky and nonplastic; few very 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; strongly 
effervescent; segregated lime in seams; moderately 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

2Ck2—35 to 47 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silt loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, firm, slightly sticky and nonplastic; few 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
violently effervescent; segregated lime in seams; 
strongly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 


2Ck3—47 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silt loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, firm slightly sticky and nonplastic; few 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 2 to 
5 percent pebbles 2 to 5 millimeters in diameter; 
violently effervescent; segregated lime in seams; 
strongly alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The depth to the 2C horizon is 20 to 36 
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inches. The mollic apipedon is 7 to 15 inches thick. 
Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The B horizon has value of 2 to 4 when moist and 4 to 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The 2Ck horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 
or 5 when moist or 6 or 7 when dry, and chroma of 2 or 
3 when moist or dry. 


Entic Durochrepts 


Entic Durochrepts are shallow or moderately deep, 
well drained soils on terrace scarps. These soils formed 
in loess over cemented alluvium. Slopes are 20 to 40 
percent. 

Reference pedon of Entic Durochrepts, 20 to 40 
percent slopes, in the NE1/4SW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 12, T. 
1N., R. 32 E. 


A—O0 to 2 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very gravelly 
loam, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to weak fine 
granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; 5 percent cobbles and 50 percent 
pebbles; slightly effervescent; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bk1—2 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very gravelly 
clay loam, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry; weak 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 5 
percent cobbles and 50 percent pebbles; strongly 
effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bk2—7 to 11 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very gravelly 
clay loam, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) dry; weak 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent cobbles and 55 percent pebbles; 
strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ckqm1—11 to 19 inches; extremely gravelly, weakly 
cemented duripan; rock fragments are lime-coated; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ckqm2— 19 to 60 inches; extremely gravelly, strongly 
cemented duripan. 


The particle-size control section is 15 to 70 percent 
rock fragments. Depth to the duripan ranges from 10 to 
40 inches. The soil has an ochric epipedon. 

The A horizon is silt loam or loam and has 0 to 15 
percent cobbles and 5 to 50 percent pebbles. It has 
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value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 to 7 when dry, and it 
has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 

The Bk horizon is sift loam or clay loam. It has value 
of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 to 7 when dry, and it has 
chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or dry. 

The 2Ckqm horizon is 50 to 90 percent rock 
fragments. 


Esquatzel Series 


The Esquaizel series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in silty alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Esquatzel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4SE1/4SE1/4, sec. 18, T. 3.N., R. 28 
E: 


Ap—0O to 9 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
coarse silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine, fine, and 
medium roots; many very fine tubular pores; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

A1—9 to 18 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
coarse silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common fine 
and medium roots; many very fine tubular pores; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

A2—18 to 21 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
fine and medium roots; many very fine tubular pores; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

ABk—21 to 28 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) very fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common fine and medium roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; slightly effervescent; disseminated 
lime; moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bk1—28 to 42 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak 
coarse and very coarse subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common fine and medium roots; many very 
fine tubular pores; slightly effervescent; 
disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bk2—42 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) coarse silt loam to very fine sandy loam, brown 
(10YR 5/3) dry; weak very coarse and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and nonplastic; slightly effervescent; 
disseminated lime; moderately alkaline. 
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The particle-size control section is less than 18 
percent clay and is less than 15 percent sand that is 
coarser than very fine sand. Depth to free carbonates 
ranges from 12 to 40 inches. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. 

The A horizon has a chroma of 2 or 3. 

The B horizon has a value of 5 or 6 when dry, and it 
has chroma of 2 to 4. It has lenses of very fine sandy 
loam in the particle-size control section in some pedons. 
Below a depth of 40 inches the texture ranges from silt 
loam or stratified silt loam to fine sandy loam. Some 
pedons have few pebbles below a depth of 40 inches. 


Freewater Series 


The Freewater series consists of deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in mixed alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Freewater very cobbly loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, in the NE1/4NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 36, 
T.6N., RA. 35 E. 


Ai—0 to 4 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very 
cobbly loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate medium granular structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine roots; many fine tubular pores; 20 percent 
cobbles and 30 percent pebbles; many cobbles on 
surface; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 20 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very 
gravelly loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine roots; common fine tubular pores; 
10 percent cobbles and 45 percent pebbles; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

2C1—20 to 41 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
extremely gravelly sand, dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) dry; single grain; loose, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; common medium 
irregular pores; 15 percent cobbles and 70 percent 
pebbles; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2C2—41 to 60 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) extremely 
gravelly sand, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; single grain; 
loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine roots; 
common medium irregular pores; 25 percent 
cobbles and 60 percent pebbles; neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 45 to 75 percent 
rock fragments. The mollic epipedon is 15 to 19 inches 
thick. Depth to the 2C horizon is 15 to 24 inches. Depth 
to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The upper part of the The A horizon has chroma of 2 
or 3 when moist. It is gravelly silt loam or very cobbly 
loam. The lower part has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist. 

The 2C horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 
or 3 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and chroma of 2 
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or 3 when dry. It is extremely gravelly or extremely 
cobbly sand or loamy sand and averages 65 to 85 
percent rock fragments. Horizons that are extremely 
gravelly or extremely cobbly sandy loam 5 inches or less 
in thickness are present in the 2C horizon in some 
pedons. 

In some pedons there is an AC horizon of extremely 
gravelly sandy loam. 


Gurdane Series 


The Gurdane series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils 
formed in loess and residuum. Slopes are 0 to 45 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Gurdane silty clay loam, 7 to 25 
percent slopes, in the NE1/4NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 23, 
T.3S.,R. 30 E. 


Ai—O to 3 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, dark 
gray (10YR 4/1) dry; strong fine and medium 
granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; many fine 
irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 9 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, dark 
gray (10YR 4/1) dry; strong fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; 
many fine irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—9 to 20 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silty 
clay loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
strong medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, sticky and plastic; many fine roots; 
many fine tubular pores; 10 percent pebbles; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Bi—20 to 30 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
cobbly clay, brown (10YR 4/3) dry; moderate fine 
and medium angular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; many fine roots; 
common fine tubular pores; 30 percent cobbles and 
20 percent pebbles; many moderately thick clay 
films in pores and on faces of peds; neutral; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

2R—30 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 40 to 50 percent 
clay and 35 to 70 percent rock fragments. The mollic 
epipedon is 20 to 30 inches thick. Depth to basalt 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 3 to 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. The A horizon is 0 to 10 percent pebbles. 

The B horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. It is 0 to 5 percent cobbles and 5 to 10 percent 
pebbles. 
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The 2B horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
or 4 when moist and 4 to 6 when dry, and chroma of 2 
to 4 when moist or dry. It is 20 to 50 percent cobbles 
and 10 to 30 percent pebbles. It is very cobbly clay or 
extremely cobbly clay. 


Gwin Series 


The Gwin series consists of shallow, well drained soils 
on hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils formed in 
colluvium, residuum, and loess. Slopes are 30 to 70 
percent. 

Typical pedon of a Gwin very cobbly silt loam in an 
area of Gwin-Rock outcrop complex, 40 to 70 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4SE1/4NW1/4 of sec. 6, T. 1.N., R. 
34 E. 


A—O to 7 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very 
cobbly silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure 
parting to moderate fine granular; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
roots; many fine tubular pores; 5 percent stones, 25 
percent cobbles, and 30 percent pebbles; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bt—7 to 13 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very 
cobbly silty clay loam, brown (7.5YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; many fine tubular pores; 45 percent 
cobbles and 15 percent pebbles; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2R—13 inches; fractured basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 50 to 80 percent 
rock fragments. The thickness of the solum and depth to 
basalt range from 10 to 20 inches. 

The A horizon has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. 

The B horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 2 
or 3 when moist, and chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. 


Gwinly Series 


The Gwinly series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils on hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils formed 
in colluvium, residuum, and loess. Slopes are 7 to 40 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Gwinly very cobbly silt loam, 7 to 40 
percent slopes, in the SW1/4SW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 28, T. 
1N., R. 33 E. 


A—0 to 2 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very 
cobbly silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
strong medium granular structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
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few stones, 25 percent cobbles, and 20 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—2 to 7 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very 
cobbly silty clay loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) dry; strong fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky and plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
few stones, 25 percent cobbles, and 20 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt—7 to 15 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very cobbly 
clay, dark brown (7.5YR 4/3) dry; strong medium 
angular blocky structure; very hard, firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; 35 percent cobbles and 25 percent 
pebbles; common thin clay films in pores and on 
faces of peds; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—15 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size contro! section is 40 to 50 percent 
clay and 40 to 85 percent rock fragments. The thickness 
of the solum and depth to basalt range from 10 to 20 
inches. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist and 
2 or 3 when dry. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 2 
or 3 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and chroma of 2 
to 4 when moist or dry. 


Hankins Series 


The Hankins series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on foot slopes. These soils formed in loess over 
tuffaceous sediment. Slopes are 2 to 35 percent. 

Typical pedon of Hankins silt loam, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 10, T. 5 S., R. 32 E. 


O—1 inch to 0; partially decomposed pine needles and 
twigs. 

A—0 to 9 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to moderate fine 
granular; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; many fine 
and very fine roots; many fine irregular pores; 5 
percent pebbles; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw1—9 to 18 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) silty clay 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; strong medium and 
fine angular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky and 
plastic; many fine and very fine roots; many fine 
irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 20 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; strong medium and 
fine angular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky and 
plastic; common very fine roots; many fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent pebbles; neutral; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 
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2Bi—20 to 26 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) clay, dark brown (10YR 4/3) dry; moderate 
coarse prismatic structure parting to strong medium 
and coarse angular blocky; very hard, firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine roots; common fine 
tubular pores; many moderately thick clay films in 
pores and on faces of peds; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2BC—26 to 44 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) clay 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) dry; massive; 
hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few very fine roots; few 
fine tubular pores; 5 percent pebbles; slightly 
effervescent; segregated lime in seams; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

2Cr—44 to 60 inches; variegated partially weathered 
tuffaceous material with 20 percent water-rounded 
cobbles and pebbles. 


The particle-size control section is 45 to 60 percent 
clay and 0 to 10 percent rock fragments. Depth to the 
paralithic contact ranges from 40 to 60 inches. The 
mollic epipedon is 20 to 30 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 3 to 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The Bw horizon, where present, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. It 
is 30 to 35 percent clay. 

The 2Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 
to 4 when moist and 4 to 7 when dry, and chroma of 2 
to 4 when moist or dry. 

In some pedons there is a loam or clay loam layer 
immediately above the paralithic contact. 


Helter Series 


The Helter series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on plateaus and hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils 
formed in volcanic ash over a buried soil. Slopes are 2 to 
35 percent. 

Typical pedon of Helter silt loam, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4NE1/4 of sec. 31, T. 4.N., R. 38 E. 


O—1 inch to 0; litter composed of needles, leaves, wood 
fragments, and moss; matted by mycelia and fine 
roots. 


A—0 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonpiastic; many very 
fine, fine, medium, and coarse roots; many very fine 
pores; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bw1—6 to 15 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) dry; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine, fine, 
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medium, and coarse roots; many very fine pores; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw2—15 to 33 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; soft, friable, nonsticky 
and nonplastic; common very fine, fine, medium, and 
coarse roots; many very fine pores; slightly acid; 
abrupt irregular boundary. 

2Bwb1—33 to 40 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium and 
fine subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; few 
medium and many fine and very fine tubular pores; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bwb2—40 to 48 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) gravelly heavy silt loam, light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) dry; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky and plastic; few 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 15 
percent pebbles; medium acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

2BCb—48 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
(crushed, variegated and mottled) gravelly heavy silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky 
and plastic; many very fine tubular pores; 15 percent 
pebbles; medium acid. 


The ash mantle ranges from 20 to 40 inches in 
thickness. It has moist bulk density of less than 0.85 
gram per cubic centimeter. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR to 5YR, value of 4 or 
5 when moist and 6 or 7 when dry, and chroma of 3 to 6 
when moist or dry. The 2Bb horizon has value of 3 or 4 
when moist and 5 or 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 3 
or 4 moist. It is silt loam, loam, or silty clay loam and is 0 
to 30 percent rock fragments. The lower part commonly 
is gravelly or cobbly. 


Hermiston Series 


The Hermiston series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in silty alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Hermiston silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the SE1/4 of sec. 21, T.2.N., R. 33 E. 


Ap—O to 10 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak medium 
granular structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores and many very fine 
interstitial pores; black plowpan 1/4 inch thick at 
bottom of horizon; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 


Soil Survey 


A1—10 to 16 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline; clear irregular boundary. 

A2—16 to 24 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common fine roots; many very fine and few fine 
tubular pores; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bk1—24 to 42 inches; dark brown.(10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; few firm calcareous nodules 1/8 to 1/2 inch 
in diameter; strongly effervescent; disseminated and 
segregated mycelial lime; moderately alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bk2—42 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
very fine roots; many very fine and few fine tubular 
pores; weakly effervescent; lime that is mainly 
disseminated; moderately alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 20 to 30 inches 
thick. The profile ranges from violently effervescent to 
noneffervescent and from neutral to moderately 
alkaline. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The B horizon has value of 3 to 6 when moist and 5 to 
7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 3 when moist or 
dry. 


Kahier Series 


The Kahler series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on plateaus and hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils 
formed in loess and colluvium. Slopes are 2 to 70 
percent slopes. 

Typical pedon of Kahler silt loam in an area of 
Umatilla-Kahler association, 15 to 35 percent slopes, in 
the SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 11, T. 2S., R. 33 E. 


O—1 inch to 0; pine needles and twigs. 

Ai—0 to 6 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) dry; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine, fine, medium, and coarse roots; many fine 
irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 
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A2—6 to 20 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) silt loam, 
brown (7.5YR 4/3) dry; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine, 
fine, medium, and coarse roots; many fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent pebbles; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bw1—20 to 37 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) silty clay 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) dry; moderate 
medium and fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friabie, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine, medium, and coarse roots; 
many fine tubular pores; 5 percent pebbles; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bw2—37 to 60 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) cobbly 
silty clay loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) dry; moderate 
medium and fine subangular blocky structure; hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
very fine, fine, and medium roots; many fine tubular 
pores; 15 percent cobbles and 15 percent pebbles; 
slightly acid. 


The particle-size control section is 18 to 30 percent 
clay and 15 percent or more sand that is fine or coarser. 
Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. Some areas have 
weathered granite bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 
The mollic epipedon is 20 to 30 inches thick. The profile 
has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 3 to 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. It is silt loam or gravelly loam. 

The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 to 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or 
dry. It is silt loam or gravelly clay loam. 

The 2B horizon has value of 4 or 5 when dry, and it 
has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or dry. It is loam or 
silty clay loam and is 0 to 20 percent cobbles and 10 to 
35 percent pebbles. 


Kilmerque Series 


The Kilmerque series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on plateaus and hills of the Biue 
Mountains. These soils formed in loess and residuum. 
Slopes are 3 to 35 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Kilmerque loam in an area of Tolo- 
Kilmerque association, 3 to 15 percent slopes, in the 
SW1/4NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 20, T. 3 S., R. 31 E. 


Oi—1 inch to 0; partially decomposed pine needles and 
twigs. 

A—0 to 4 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; strong fine granular 
structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky 
and nonplastic; many very fine, fine and medium 
roots; many very fine pores; medium acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 
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Bw—4 to 12 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) loam, brown 
(10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and nonplastic; common very fine, fine, 
medium, and coarse roots; common very fine pores; 
slightly acid; diffuse broken boundary. 

BC—12 to 32 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) cobbly 
sandy loam, light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common roots very 
fine, fine, medium, and coarse roots; common very 
fine pores; 20 percent cobbles and 10 percent 
pebbles; neutral (pH 6.6); diffuse broken boundary. 

Cr—32 to 40 inches; partially decomposed granodiorite. 


The particle-size control section is less than 18 
percent clay and more than 15 percent sand that is fine 
or coarser. The mollic epipedon is 10 to 19 inches thick. 
Depth to weathered granodiorite is 20 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 
or 3 when moist and 3 to 5 when dry, and has chroma of 
2 or 3 when moist or dry. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5YR, value of 3 
or 4 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and chroma of 3 
to 6 when moist or dry. It is a loam or sandy foam. 


Kimberly Series 


The Kimberly series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in mixed 
alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Kimberly fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, in the SE1/4SW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 31, T. 
4N.,R. 30 E. 


A—0 to 10 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine and fine 
roots; many very fine irregular pores; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

BC1—10 to 14 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine 
sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, firm, nonsticky and nonpiastic; few fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; moderately 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

BC2—14 to 30 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak coarse 
prismatic structure; loose, friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCk1—30 to 38 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak coarse 
prismatic structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; common 
very fine tubular pores; slightly effervescent; 
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disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCk2—38 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) very fine 
sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak 
coarse and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; slightly effervescent; disseminated lime; 
moderately alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is less than 18 
percent clay and more than 15 percent sand that is fine 
or coarser. The mollic epipedon is 10 to 19 inches thick. 
Some pedons do not have secondary carbonates or 
have pebbles at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Depth to 
basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. It is fine sandy loam or silt loam. 

The BC horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 
or 6 when dry, chroma of 2 or 3 moist or dry. The texture 
below a depth of 40 inches commonly is highly stratified 
very fine sandy loam to sand. 


Klicker Series 


The Klicker series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on plateaus and hills of the Blue 
Mountains. These soils formed in loess and residuum. 
Slopes are 2 to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Klicker silt loam, 2 to 20 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4SE1/4NE1/4 of sec. 2, T. 5 S., R. 
30 E. 


O—1 inch to 0; moss, pine needles, and twigs. 

Ai—0 to 2 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) silt 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/3) dry; moderate fine 
granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; common very 
fine irregular pores; 5 percent cobbles and 5 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 7 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) silt 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine to 
coarse roots; common very fine tubular pores; 5 
percent cobbles and 10 percent pebbles; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt—7 to 21 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) very 
cobbly silty clay loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) dry; 
strong fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine to coarse roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; common thin clay films in pores and on faces 
of peds; 30 percent cobbles and 25 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

R—21 inches; basalt. 


Soil Survey 


The particle-size control section is 25 to 34 percent 
clay and 35 to 60 percent rock fragments. The thickness 
of the solum and depth to the basalt range from 20 to 40 
inches. Hue ranges from 5YR to 10YR. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. It is silt loam or very stony silt loam. 

The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or 
dry. It is dominantly silty clay loam, but the texture 
ranges from heavy silt loam to silty clay loam. 


Koehler Series 


The Koehler series consists of moderately deep, 
somewhat excessively drained soils on terraces of the 
Columbia River. These soils formed in eolian sand 
deposited over cemented alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 5 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Koehler loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 
percent slopes, in the SE1/4NW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 16, T. 
AN., R. 28 E. 


A—0 to 11 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
single grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; many 
very fine roots; few very fine irregular pores; neutral; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

BCk—11 to 24 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) loamy fine sand, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; strongly effervescent; disseminated 
lime; moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ckqm—24 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) indurated duripan, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
dry; strongly to weakly cemented. 


The particle-size control section is loamy sand, loamy 
fine sand, or fine sand. The duripan is at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 5 when moist and 5 to 
7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The BC horizon has value of 3 to 5 when moist and 5 
to 8 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. It is loamy sand, loamy fine sand, or fine sand. 
Thin lenses of sandy loam are above the duripan in 
some pedons. 


Lickskillet Series 


The Lickskillet series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils on hills. These soils formed in colluvium and loess. 
Slopes are 7 to 70 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Lickskillet very stony loam in an 
area of Lickskillet-Rock outcrop complex, 40 to 70 
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percent slopes, in the NE1/4NE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 23, T. 
1S.,R.31E. 


A-—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
very stony loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure parting to 
moderate fine granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; 3 percent stones, 20 
percent cobbles, and 20 percent pebbles; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw—6 to 18 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
gravelly loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common to many very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; 5 percent cobbles and 35 percent 
pebbles; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—18 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 18 percent clay or 
more and 35 to 85 percent rock fragments. Thickness of 
the solum and depth to basalt range from 12 to 20 
inches. The solum has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The B horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. The lower part of some of the deeper pedons have 
value and chroma of 3 or 4 when moist. It is heavy loam 
or clay loam. 


McKay Series 


The McKay series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on piedmonts of the Blue Mountains. These soils formed 
in loess and old alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 25 percent. 

Typical pedon of Mckay silt loam, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the SE1/4SE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 32, T. 2.N., R. 
33 E. 


Ap1—0 to 3 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak fine 
platy structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; medium acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Ap2—3 to 11 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E—11 to 14 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium 
and coarse prismatic structure; hard, firm, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine and fine 
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roots; few very fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bt—14 to 20 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; many black 
(10YR 2/1) organic stains on peds; strong medium 
and coarse columnar structure; very hard, very firm, 
sticky and slightly plastic; many moderately thick 
clay films in pores and on faces of peds; few very 
fine and fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 
moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Btk—20 to 25 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) 
silty clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) dry; few 
black (10YR 2/1) organic stains on peds; moderate 
fine and medium prismatic structure; very hard, firm, 
sticky and slightly plastic; common thin clay films on 
faces of peds; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; slightly effervescent; disseminated 
lime; strongly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bk1—25 to 39 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) gravelly silt 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) dry; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine and 
fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 15 percent 
pebbles; strongly effervescent; segregated lime in 
seams and filaments; strongly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2Bk2—39 to 47 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/3) gravelly 
silty clay loam, brown (7.5YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, 
sticky and slightly plastic; 5 percent cobbles 
and 10 percent pebbles; violently effervescent; 
disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

2Ck—47 to 60 inches; pink (7.5YR 8/4) gravelly loam, 
white (10YR 8/2) dry; massive; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 5 percent cobbles 
and 20 percent pebbles; violently effervescent; 
disseminated lime; moderately alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 27 to 34 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The Ap horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 
or 5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist 
or dry. 

The E horizon has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has value of 4 or 5 
when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or dry. 
It is mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline. The lower part of 
the Bt horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 6 
when dry, and it has chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or dry. 
lt is strongly alkaline or very strongly alkaline. 

The 2Bk horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 
or 6 when dry, and chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or dry. 
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it is heavy silt loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam that is 
25 to 35 percent clay, 0 to 5 percent cobbles, and 5 to 
20 percent pebbles. 

The 2Ck horizon ranges from loam to silty clay loam. It 
is 25 to 35 percent clay and 20 to 50 percent rock 
fragments. It has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 to 8 
when moist or dry, and chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or 
dry. It is moderately alkaline or strongly alkaline. 


Mikkalo Series 


The Mikkalo series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on hills. These soils formed in loess. 
Slopes are 2 to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Mikkalo silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4NE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 36, T.3.N., R. 
30 E. 


A1—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; 2 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; 2 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—7 to 15 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 2 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

BCk—15 to 22 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; few very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; 5 percent 
pebbles; slightly effervescent; disseminated lime; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2R—22 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 8 to 12 percent clay 
and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than very 
fine sand. The solum is 20 to 30 inches thick. Depth to 
basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The mollic epipedon 
is 7 to 15 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or 
dry. 


Soil Survey 


The BC horizon has value of 4 to 6 when moist and 6 
or 7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. 


Mondovi Series 


The Mondovi series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in silty alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Mondovi silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the SW1/4NW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 32, T. 2 S., R. 
30 E. 


A1—0 to 12 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
very fine granular structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many very fine irregular pores; mildly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

A2—12 to 36 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
medium and coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
mildly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw—36 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
very fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is less than 18 
percent clay and less than 15 percent sand that is 
coarser than very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 60 
inches thick or more. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or 
more. 

The A horizon has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. 

The B horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. 


Morrow Series 


The Morrow series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on hills. These soils formed in loess, 
residuum, and alluvium. Slopes are 1 to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Morrow silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4NE1/4 of sec. 15, T. 1 S., R. 31 E. 


A—0 to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
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plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine irregular 
pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bt—10 to 15 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silty clay loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; few thin clay films in 
pores and on faces of peds; mildly alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

BC—15 to 20 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

2BCk—20 to 27 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, 
sticky and plastic; few very fine roots; many very 
fine tubular pores; 5 percent pebbles; slightly 
effervescent; disseminated lime and lime segregated 
in seams; moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

3R—27 to 35 inches; fractured basalt with pockets of 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) material between cracks; 
fragments are lime coated. 


The particle-size control section is 27 to 34 percent 
clay and jess than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. Thickness of the solum ranges between 
15 to 30 inches, and depth to basalt ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. The mollic epipedon is 10 to 19 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry. 

The Bt horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 
or 5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. It is 27 to 34 percent clay. 

The 2BCk horizon has value of 4 or 5 when moist and 
6 or 7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. 


Nansene Series 


The Nansene series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on hillslopes. These soils formed in loess. Slopes 
are 35 to 70 percent. 

Typical pedon of Nansene silt loam, 35 to 70 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4NE1/4NE1/4 of sec. 11, T. 5 N., R. 
35 E. 


A1—O to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
coarse silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; many fine 
roots; many very fine irregular pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 12 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
coarse sili loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
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soft, very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; many 
fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A3—12 to 20 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) coarse silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
soft, very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; 
common fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—20 to 35 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) coarse silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; 
soft, very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; 
common fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—35 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) coarse silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; few fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; mildly 
alkaline. 


The particle-size contro! section is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 30 to 50 inches 
thick. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist and 
1 to 3 when dry. 

The B horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry. 

The C horizon has value of 3 to 5 when moist and 4 to 
7 when dry. Below a depth of 43 inches it is weakly 
effervescent in some pedons. 


Oliphant Series 


The Oliphant series consists of deep, well drained soil 
on terraces and terrace scarps. These soils formed in 
loess that has been deposited over lacustrine sediment. 
Slopes are 0 to 25 percent. 

Typical pedon of Oliphant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4SE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 7, T. 5 N., R. 
36 E. 


Ap1—0 to 8 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; strong fine and 
medium granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
roots; common very fine irregular pores; slightly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Ap2—8 to 12 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; strong medium platy 
structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw1—12 to 19 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2), silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry: moderate 
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medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw2—19 to 30 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine roots; common very 
fine tubular pores; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bk1—30 to 36 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 5 
percent pebbles; strongly effervescent; disseminated 
lime and lime segregated in seams and soft masses; 
strongly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Bk2—36 to 56 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; soft, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
few very fine tubular pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
Slightly effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately 
aikaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ck3—56 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) 
gravelly silt loam, light gray (2.5Y 7/2) dry; massive; 
very hard, very firm, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine tubular pores; 20 percent 
pebbles; violently effervescent; disseminated lime; 
strongly alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 12 to 17 percent 
clay and is less than 15 percent sand that is coarser 
than very fine sand. Depth to carbonates ranges from 20 
to 43 inches. The mollic epipedon is 12 to 19 inches 
thick. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when dry. 

The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The 2Ck horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 
to 6 when moist and 5 to 8 when dry, and chroma of 2 
or 3 when moist or dry. 


Onyx Series 


The Onyx series consists of deep, well drained soil on 
flood plains. It formed in silty alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Onyx silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
in the NW1/4NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 3, T. 1. N., R. 32 E. 


Api—o to 5 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; strong 
medium granular structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many fine and very 
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fine roots; many fine irregular pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Ap2—5 to 12 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
medium and fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many fine 
irregular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bwi—12 to 20 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw2—20 to 30 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) coarse silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

C—30 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral. 


The particle-size control section is is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and is less than 15 percent sand that is coarser 
than very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 20 inches to 
more than 40 inches thick. The profile is neutral or mildly 
alkaline. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist and 
2 to 4 when dry. 

The B horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when dry. 

The G horizon has value of 3 or 4 moist, and it has 
chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 


Palouse Series 


The Palouse series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils formed in 
loess. Slopes are 1 to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Palouse silt loam, 20 to 35 percent 
slopes, in the SW1/4NE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 24, T. 4.N., 
R. 35 E. 


A1—0 to 6 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine roots; many fine 
irregular pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 14 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
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fine roots; many fine irregular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BA—14 to 27 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine roots; many fine tubular 
pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw1—27 to 49 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2, crushed) silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bw—49 to 62 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral. 


The particle size control section is 20 to 35 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 20 to 60 inches 
thick. Depth to the basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. 
The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or 
dry. It is heavy silt loam or silty clay loam. 


Pedigo Series 


The Pedigo series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed in silty 
alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Pedigo silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 6, T. 3 N., R. 29 E. 


Ak1—0 to 4 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak thin 
platy structure parting to moderate fine subangular 
blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine irregular 
pores; slightly effervescent; disseminated lime; 
strongly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Ak2—4 to 10 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure parting to weak 
fine granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine roots; common very 
fine tubular pores; strongly effervescent; 
disseminated lime; strongly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Ak3—10 to 21 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak fine 
granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
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plastic; many very fine roots; common very fine pores; 
slightly effervescent; disseminated lime; strongly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—21 to 28 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
massive; soit, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—28 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
massive; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and is less than 15 percent sand that is coarser 
than very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 20 inches to 
more than 40 inches thick. Depth to basalt is 60 inches 
or more. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. It is silt loam or loamy fine sand. 

The C horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 
or 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist 
or dry. 


Pilot Rock Series 


The Pilot Rock series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on fan terraces and terrace scarps. 
These soils formed in loess overlying cemented alluvium. 
Slopes are 1 to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Pilot Rock silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the SE1/4NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 3, T. 1 N., R. 32 
E. 


Ap1i—O to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to weak fine 
granular; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine irregular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Ap2—4 to 10 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—10 to 20 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak medium prismatic 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 
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Bk—20 to 27 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak fine and medium 
prismatic structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; slightly 
effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Ckqm—27 to 45 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
very gravelly duripan, white (10YR 8/2) dry; 
massive; indurated in the upper part with a laminar 
cap and strongly cemented in the lower part; 
extremely hard, extremely firm, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; strongly effervescent; strongly alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ck1—45 to 51 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/8) very 
gravelly sandy loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; 
massive; hard, firm, nonsticky and nonplastic; 5 
percent cobbles and 40 percent pebbles; strongly 
effervescent; disseminated lime and lime segregated 
in seams; strongly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

2Ck2—51 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
gravelly sand, white (10YR 8/2) dry; single grain; 
loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; 10 percent cobbles 
and 45 percent pebbles; strongly effervescent; 
disseminated lime and lime segregated in seams; 
strongly alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 10 to 19 inches 
thick. The duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The Bw horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 
or 5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. 

The Bk horizon has value of 4 or 5 when moist and 6 
or 7 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 4 when moist 
or dry. 

The duripan is indurated in the upper 1 to 5 inches 
and is weakly to strongly cemented below this depth. It 
grades to loose very gravelly or extremely gravelly sand 
many feet thick. 


Potamus Series 


The Potamus series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on terraces. These soils formed in mixed alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Potamus gravelly loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, in the SW1/4NE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 13, T. 
5 S., R. 31. 


Ai—0 to 4 inches; black (10YR 2/1) gravelly loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many fine and medium 
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roots; many fine irregular pores; 15 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 15 inches; black (10YR 2/1) gravelly clay loam, 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) dry; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, 
sticky and plastic; many fine and medium roots; 
many fine tubular pores; 15 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—15 to 45 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
gravelly clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) dry; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; few fine and medium 
roots; many fine tubular pores; 15 percent cobbles 
and 40 percent pebbles; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—45 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) extremely 
gravelly clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) dry; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few 
fine and medium roots; many fine tubular pores; 25 
percent cobbles and 55 percent pebbles; neutral. 


The particle size control section is 28 to 34 percent 
clay and 35 to 65 percent rock fragments. The mollic 
epipedon is 10 to 19 inches thick. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. 

The upper part of the the A horizon has chroma of 1 
or 2 when moist or dry. It is 0 to 10 percent cobbles and 
15 to 25 percent pebbles. 

The lower part of the A horizon, where present, has 
chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or dry. It is gravelly loam or 
gravelly clay loam. It is 0 to 10 percent cobbles and 15 
to 25 percent pebbles. 

The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or 
dry. It is very gravelly clay loam or extremely gravelly 
clay loam. It is 10 to 30 percent cobbles and 25 to 60 
percent pebbles. 

The C horizon is similar to the above Bw horizon 
except that it is structureless. 


Powder Series 


The Powder series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on flood plains. These soils formed in silty alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Powder silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 7, T. 3.N., R. 29 E. 


Ak1—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
medium granular structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and nonplastic; many fine and very 
fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; strongly 
effervescent; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Ak2—3 to 15 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
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moderate fine subangular biocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; many fine 
and very fine roots; many very fine pores; strongly 
effervescent; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BAk—15 to 18 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
strongly effervescent; moderately alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bw1—18 to 23 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bw2—23 to 27 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—27 to 41 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—41 to 57 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; common fine 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, few very fine tubular 
pores; slightly sticky and nonplastic; moderately 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

2C3—57 to 60 inches; pebbles. 


The particle-size control section is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 20 to 32 inches 
thick. The solum is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
and is calcareous. Depth to the basalt is 60 inches or 
more. 

The Ak horizon has chroma of 2 or 3 when dry. It is 
dominantly silt loam, but in some areas it is fine sandy 
loam or very fine sandy loam. 

The Bw horizon has value of 4 or 5 when dry, and it 
has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 

The C horizon has value of 3 or 4 moist and 5 or 6 
when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 
The lower part of the C horizon has pebbles at a depth 
of 50 to 60 inches. 


Prosser Series 


The Prosser series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on terrace scarps. These soils formed in 
loess. Slopes are 12 to 40 percent. 
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Typical pedon of Prosser silt loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, in the SE1/4NW1/4 of sec. 14, T. 2.N., R. 29 E. 


A1—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine granular 
structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many fine irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/8) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many fine tubular pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw1—7 to 15 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine roots; many fine tubular pores; 5 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw2—15 to 21 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 10 percent 
pebbles 2 to 5 millimeters in diameter; mildly 
alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2R—21 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 5 to 12 percent clay 
and 15 percent or more sand that is fine or coarser. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 moist, and it has 
chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 

The B horizon has value of 5 or 6 when dry. 


Quincy Series 


The Quincy series consists of deep, excessively 
drained soils on strath terraces of the Columbia River. 
These soils formed in eolian sand and gravelly alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 25 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Quincy loamy fine sand in an area 
of Quincy-Rock outcrop complex, 1 to 20 percent slopes, 
in the NW1/4NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 14, T. 5 N., R. 29 E. 


A—0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
weak thick platy structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; 
many very fine irregular pores; 5 percent fine 
pebbles; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—4 to 27 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
few very fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; 5 
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percent fine pebbles; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Ck1—27 to 39 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sand, 
gray (10YR 6/1) dry; massive; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine roots; many 
very fine irregular pores; 10 percent fine pebbles; 
slightly effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Ck2—39 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
fine sand, light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) dry; 
massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
few very fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; 5 
percent fine pebbles; strongly effervescent; 
disseminated lime; moderately alkaline. 


The particle-size control section ranges from sand to 
loamy fine sand and has less than 5 percent clay. Less 
than 75 percent of the sand is very coarse, coarse, and 
medium. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has a value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 
to 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. It is loamy fine sand or fine sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 
4 when moist and 4 to 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 
1 to 3 when moist or dry. It is a loamy fine sand, fine 
sand, or sand. In some pedons very gravelly loamy fine 
sand, fine sand, or sand is below a depth of 40 inches in 
some pedons. 


Quinton Series 


The Quinton series consists of moderately deep, 
excessively drained soils on strath terraces of the 
Columbia River. These soils formed in eolian sand. 
Slopes are 0 to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Quinton loamy fine sand in an area 
of Winchester-Quinton complex, 0 to 5 percent slopes, in 
the SE1/4NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 19, T. 5 N., R. 30 E. 


A—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
weak medium platy structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine roots; 
few very fine irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Ci—6 to 18 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, brown (10YR 4/3) dry; single grain; 
loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine roots; 
few very fine irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—18 to 29 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) loamy fine sand, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
single grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
very fine roots; few very fine irregular pores; 5 
percent pebbles; mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C3—29 to 35 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) gravelly loamy fine sand, grayish brown (10YR 
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5/2) dry; single grain; loose, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; few very fine irregular 
pores; 5 percent cobbles and 20 percent pebbles; 
mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2R—35 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is fine sand or loamy 
fine sand. The content of rock fragments in the lower 
part ranges from 0 to 30 percent. It is less than 75 
percent medium, coarse, and very coarse sand and less 
than 5 percent clay. Depth to basalt is 20 to 40 inches. 

The profile has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y. It has value of 3 
to 5 when moist and 4 to 7 when dry, and it has chroma 
of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 


Ritzville Series 


The Ritzville series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on hills. These soils formed in loess. Slopes are 0 to 50 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Ritzville silt loam, 7 to 12 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 26, T. 5 N., R. 31 E. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; strong fine 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common fine and medium 
roots; many fine irregular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

AB—8 to 22 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to angular blocky; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
fine roots; many fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—22 to 30 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine and 
medium prismatic structure parting to angular blocky; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few fine roots; common fine tubular pores; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Bk—30 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; strong medium prismatic 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few fine roots; common fine tubular 
pores; violently effervescent; disseminated lime and 
segregated in seams and filaments; moderately 
alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 5 to 10 percent clay 
and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than very 
fine sand. There is soft powdery lime at a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The mollic epipedon is 10 to 15 inches thick. 
Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 when dry, and it 
has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. It is a silt loam 
or very fine sandy loam. 
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The Bw horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 
to 6 when dry. 

The Bk horizon has value of 4 or 5 when moist and 5 
to 7 when dry. 


Rockly Series 


The Rockly series consists of very shallow, well 
drained soils on ridges in the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains. These soils formed in loess and residuum. 
Siopes are 2 to 20 percent. 

Typical pedon of Rockly very cobbly loam in an area 
of Waha-Rockly complex, 2 to 20 percent slopes, in the 
SW1/4NE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 36, T. 2.N., R. 34 E. 


A—O to 2 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) very 
cobbly loam, brown (7.5YR 4/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to weak fine 
granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; very fine 
irregular pores; 35 percent cobbles and 20 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 
boundary. 

Bw—2 to 6 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) very 
cobbly loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 40 percent 
cobbles and 20 percent pebbles; neutral; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

2R—6 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 20 to 30 percent 
clay and 35 to 75 percent rock fragments. The thickness 
of the mollic epipedon and solum and the depth to 
basalt range from 5 to 12 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5YR, value of 2 or 
3 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and has chroma of 2 
or 3 when moist or dry. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR to 5YR, value of 3 or 
4 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and chroma of 3 or 4 
when moist or dry. 


Sagehill Series 


The Sagehill series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on terraces of the Columbia River. These soils formed in 
eolian sand deposited over lacustrine sediment. Slopes 
are 2 to 12 percent. 

Typical pedon of Sagehill fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, in the NW1/4NW1/4NE1/4 of sec. 13, 
T.4N., R. 29 E. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; loose, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine 
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roots; many very fine irregular pores; mildly alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw—8 to 20 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; loose, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine irregular pores; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BCk1—20 to 27 inches; brown (2.5YR 4/3) very fine 
sandy loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/3) dry; 
massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine roots; many very fine irregular 
pores; slightly effervescent; disseminated lime; 
mildly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

2Ck2—27 to 35 inches; brown (2.5YR 4/3) silt loam, 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium 
platy structure; slightly hard, firm, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; common very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; strongly effervescent; disseminated 
lime and lime segregated in seams and filaments; 
strongly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

2Ck3—35 to 65 inches; brown (2.5Y 4/3) silt loam, light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium platy 
structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky and nonplastic; 
few very fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; 
strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; strongly 
alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 2 to 8 percent clay 
and 15 percent or more sand that is coarser than very 
fine sand. The calcic horizon is at a depth of 15 to 30 
inches. Basalt or a hardpan is generally at a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

The A and B horizons are fine sandy loam to very fine 
sandy loam. They have value of 5 or 6 when dry and 
chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 

The 2C horizon is silt loam to very fine sandy loam. It 
has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 4 or 5 when moist 
and 6 or 7 when dry, and chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. 


Shano Series 


The Shano series consists of deep, well drained soil 
on terraces and terrace scarps. These soils formed in 
loess deposited over lacustrine sediment. Slopes are 2 
to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Shano silt loam, 2 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4SW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 17, T. 3.N., 
R. 30 E. 


A—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
coarse silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
weak very thin platy structure; soft, very friable, 
slightly sticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; 
many fine irregular pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 
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Bw1—2 to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) coarse silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium 
subangular biocky structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; many very fine 
roots; many fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bw2—6 to 18 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) coarse silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common very 
fine roots; many fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

BCk1—18 to 43 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
coarse silt loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; common very fine roots; common fine 
tubular pores; violently effervescent; disseminated 
lime and segregated in seams and filaments; 
Strongly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

BCk2—43 to 65 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) coarse 
silt loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common 
very fine roots; common fine tubular pores; strongly 
effervescent; disseminated lime and lime segregated 
in seams and filaments; strongly alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 5 to 10 percent clay 
and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than very 
fine sand. The solum is 12 to 26 inches thick. Depth to 
basalt or a hardpan is 40 to 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 3 to 5 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. It is a silt loam or very fine sandy loam. It is neutral 
to moderately alkaline. 

The Bw horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 
or 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. 

The BCk horizon has value of 4 or 5 when moist and 5 
to 7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. 


Silvies Series 


The Silvies series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils in basins. These soils formed in old alluvium and 
lacustrine sediment. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Silvies silt loam in an area of 
Silvies-Winom complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes, in the 
SW1/4NE1/4 of sec. 9, T. 4 S., R. 31 E. 


Ai—0 to 6 inches; black (N 2/0) silt loam, very dark gray 
(10YR 3/1) dry; strong fine and medium granular 
structure; soft, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; 
many very fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2-—6 to 15 inches; black (N 2/0) silt loam, very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) dry; strong medium subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
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and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

A3—15 to 25 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky and 
plastic; common very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

AC—25 to 35 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 
clay loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few very 
fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C—35 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) clay, 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; many medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; very hard, firm, very sticky and very plastic; 
few very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 
neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 35 to 60 percent 
clay. The soil has an aquic moisture regime. Depth to 
basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or is neutral, has 
value of 1 or 2 when moist, and has chroma of 0 or 1 
when moist or dry. 

The AC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y or is neutral, 
has value of 1 to 4 when moist and 3 to 6 when dry, and 
has chroma of 0 to 2 when moist and 1 or 2 when dry. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 1 to 
4 when moist and 3 to 6 when dry, and chroma of 0 to 2 
when moist and 1 or 2 when dry. 


Stanfield Series 


The Stanfield series consists of moderately deep, 
moderately well drained soils on terraces. These soils 
formed in silty alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Stanfield silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 17, T. 3.N., 
R. 28 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
coarse silt loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; 
weak medium granular structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, nonsticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; slightly 
effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Akn—6 to 13 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) coarse silt loam, 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; massive; slightly 
hard, very friable, nonsticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine roots; many very fine pores; 
strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; strongly 
alkaline; gradual irregular boundary. 
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ACkn—13 to 22 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) coarse silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; slightly 
hard, very friable, nonsticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; many very fine and few fine pores; 
few grayish brown to very dark grayish brown (when 
moist) calcareous firm nodules 1/4 to 1 inch in 
diameter; strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; 
very strongly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ckqm—22 to 41 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) and pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; strongly cemented 
hardpan with indurated silica coatings on surface 
and in some pores; few very fine roots; many very 
fine pores; strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; 
clear wavy boundary. 

2Ck—41 to 58 inches; brown ({0YR 4/3) coarse silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine roots; many very fine and few 
fine pores; strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Ckqm—58 to 70 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; massive; 
strongly cemented with silica coatings on surface 
and in some pores; many very fine and few fine 
pores; strongly effervescent with mycelial lime; clear 
smooth boundary. 

3C—70 to 86 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; 
few fine reddish brown mottles; massive; slightly 
hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine and common fine pores; mildly 
alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is very fine sandy 
loam, silt loam, or loam. It is less than 18 percent clay 
and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than very 
fine sand. Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. The 
duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The duripan 
commonly is 7 to 20 inches thick, but it ranges from 4 to 
30 inches in thickness. In some pedons there is a series 
of pans. 

The Ap, Akn, and ACkn horizons have value of 3 or 4 
when moist and 5 to 7 when dry, and they have chroma 
of 2 or 3 when moist or dry. 

The 2C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5YR, value of 3 
or 4 when moist and 6 or 7 when dry, and chroma of 2 
or 3 when moist or dry. 


Starbuck Series 


The Starbuck series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils on strath terraces of the Columbia River. These 
soils formed in loess and eolian sand. Slopes are 0 to 20 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Starbuck very fine sandy loam, 2 to 
20 percent slopes, in the SE1/4SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 9, 
T.5N., R. 30 E. 
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A1—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
very fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium platy structure parting to weak very fine 
granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; many very fine roots; many very fine 
pores; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—3 to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
very fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; few fine and 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—10 to 18 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; massive; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few fine and very 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 5 
percent pebbles; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2R—18 inches; basait. 


The particle-size contro! section is 5 to 15 percent clay 
and more than 15 percent sand that is coarser than very 
fine sand. It is 5 to 35 percent rock fragments. Basalt is 
at a depth of 12 to 20 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist or 
dry. 

The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or 


dry. 


Taunton Series 


The Taunton series consists of moderately deep, weil 
drained soils on strath terraces of the Columbia River. 
These soils formed in eolian sand over cemented 
alluvium. Slopes are 1 to 7 percent. 

Typical pedon of Taunton fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 
percent slopes, in the SE1/4SE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 19, T. 
4N.,R. 29 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
weak very thin platy structure parting to weak very 
fine granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; many very fine roots; many very fine 
pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—6 to 11 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak medium 
subangular biocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and nonplastic; common very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C—11 to 26 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; common very fine roots; common very 
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fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

2Ckqm1—26 to 29 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) very 
gravelly duripan, white (N 8/0) and light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) dry; massive; indurated; white 
opaline cap 2 millimeters thick at a depth of 29 
inches; many opaline coatings on plates and vertical 
fractures; strongly effervescent; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

2Ckqm2—29 to 67 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) 
duripan, white (N 8/0) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
dry; platy; indurated; moderately effervescent to a 
depth of 40 inches; thick opaline coatings on plates 
and vertical fractures. 


The particle-size control section is 5 to 12 percent clay 
and 15 percent or more sand that is coarser than very 
fine sand. The solum is 10 to 20 inches thick. The 
duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The B horizon has value of 3 to 6 when moist and 5 to 
7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. 
The C horizon has the same color range as the Bw 
horizon. It is gravelly in many pedons. 


Thatuna Series 


The Thatuna series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils on plateaus of the Blue Mountains. These 
soils formed in loess mixed with small amounts of ash. 
Slopes are 1 to 20 percent. 

Typical pedon of Thatuna silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the SW1/4SE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 14, T. 3.N., R. 
35 E. 


Ap—O to 9 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; strong medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine and 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A—9 to 18 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
Slightly hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—18 to 30 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, very 
pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; few very fine and fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; few faint 
mottles; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Btb1—30 to 37 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay 
loam, pale brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam, pale 
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brown (10YR 6/3) dry; strong fine and medium 
angular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and 
plastic; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; few faint mottles; common thin clay 
films on ped faces and in pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Btb2—37 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) silty clay loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) dry; strong fine and medium angular blocky 
structure; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few very fine 
roots; few very fine tubular pores; common thin clay 
films on ped faces and in pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral. 


The mollic epipedon is 24 to 36 inches thick. Depth to 
the 2Btb horizon is 29 to 40 inches. Depth to basalt is 
60 inches or more. 

The E horizon has value of 3 to 5 when moist and 5 to 
7 when dry, and it has chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or 
dry. 

The 2Btb horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
5 or 6 when dry, and chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or 
dry. 


Tolo Series 


The Tolo series consists of deep, weil drained soils on 
plateaus of the Blue Mountains. These soils formed in 
volcanic ash over a buried soil. Slopes are 3 to 35 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Tolo silt loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 32, T. 4.N., 
R. 37 E. 


O—1 inch to 0; loose layer of pine and fir needles. 

A—0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine, 
fine, medium, and coarse roots; many fine irregular 
pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—4 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) dry; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine, 
fine, medium, and coarse roots; common very fine 
irregular pores; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2AB—22 to 36 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; weak medium and 
coarse prismatic structure parting to weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common medium 
and fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

2Bwb—36 to 46 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) silt loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; 
weak medium and coarse prismatic 
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structure parting to weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few medium and fine roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2Btb—46 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine tubular pores; few thin clay films on faces of 
peds; neutral. 


The ash mantle ranges from 20 to 40 inches in 
thickness. It has moist bulk density of less than 0.85 
gram per cubic centimeter. Depth to basalt is 40 to 60 
inches or more. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 
or 3 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and chroma of 1 
to 3 when moist or dry. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 
to 5 when moist and 6 or 7 when dry, and chroma of 2 
to 4 when moist or dry. 

The 2Bb horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 
or 4 when moist and 5 or 6 when dry, and chroma of 2 
to 4 when moist or dry. It is silt loam or silty clay loam, 
averages 18 to 34 percent clay, and has 0 to 35 percent 
coarse fragments. 


Tolo Variant 


The Tolo Variant consists of deep, poorly drained soils 
in concave areas. These soils formed in volcanic ash 
and alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Tolo Variant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4NE1/4NE1/4 of sec. 12, T. 5 N., R. 
37 E. 


A1—0 to 6 inches; black (N 2/0) silt loam, dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) dry; strong fine granular structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine irregular 
pores; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 14 inches; black (N 2/0) silt loam, dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) dry; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bw—14 to 26 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, white (10YR 8/2) dry; common fine prominent 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine roots; 
few very fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC—26 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt 
loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; common fine 
prominent dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles; 
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weak medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; slightly 
acid. 


Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or is neutral, and 
chroma of 0 or 1 when moist or dry. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 
4 to 6 when moist and 6 to 8 when dry, and chroma of 1 
or 2 when moist or dry. 


Tutuilla Series 


The Tutuilla series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils formed in 
loess over metasedimentary material. Slopes or 1 to 35 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Tutuilla silty clay loam, 1 to 15 
percent slopes, in the SE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 27, T. 3 S., 
R. 30 E. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; 
many fine and very fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A2—5 to 19 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; strong fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; common fine and very fine roots; 
many very fine irregular and tubular pores; 5 percent 
pebbles; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Bt1—19 to 35 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
clay, brown (10YR 4/3) dry; moderate coarse 
columnar structure; very hard, very firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine roots; common fine 
tubular pores; common moderately thick clay films in 
pores and on faces of peds; 15 percent cobbles and 
10 percent pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bt2—35 to 50 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) clay, dark 
brown (10YR 4/8) dry; moderate medium angular 
blocky structure; very hard, firm, very sticky and 
plastic; common fine tubular pores; common 
moderately thick clay films in pores and on faces of 
peds; 5 percent cobbles and 10 percent pebbles; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Cr—50 to 60 inches; partially decomposed sedimentary 
material. 


The particle-size control section is 5 to 15 percent 
rock fragments and 45 to 60 percent clay. Depth to the 
paralithic contact ranges 40 to 60 inches or more. The 
mollic epipedon is 14 to 19 inches thick. 
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The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when dry, and it has 
chroma of 1 or 2 when moist. It has 28 to 40 percent 
clay. 

The 2B horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
4 moist or dry, and chroma of 2 or 3 when moist and 3 
or 4 when dry. It is 5 to 10 percent pebbles and 0 to 15 
percent cobbles. It is 45 to 60 percent clay. 


Umapine Series 


The Umapine series consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on terraces. These soils formed in 
silty alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Umapine silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4NW1/4NE1/4 of sec. 22, T. 6 N., R. 
34 E. 


Akn—0O to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate very fine platy 
structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
many very fine, fine, and medium roots; many very 
fine irregular pores; strongly effervescent; 
disseminated lime; strongly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

ABkn—7 to 25 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silt loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine, 
fine, and medium roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; very 
strongly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

BCk1—25 to 32 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; massive; hard, firm, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; strongly 
effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

BCk2—32 to 44 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, white (10YR 8/2) dry; massive; slightly hard, 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine 
and fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCk3—44 to 48 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam, white (1OYR 8/1) dry; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
slightly effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ckb—48 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; slightly effervescent; disseminated 
lime; moderately alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is less than 18 
percent clay and is less than 15 percent sand that is 
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coarser than very fine sand. The exchangeable sodium 
content exceeds 15 percent in the upper 20 inches and 
decreases as depth decreases. The profile is calcareous 
in all parts between depths of 10 and 20 inches. Depth 
to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5 when moist and 5 or 6 when dry, and chroma of 1 to 3 
when moist or dry. 

The BC horizon have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 
to 6 when moist and 5 to 8 when dry, and chroma of 1 
or 2 when moist or dry. 


Umatilla Series 


The Umatilla series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils formed in 
loess and colluvium. Slopes are 15 to 70 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Umatilla loam in an area of 
Umatilla-Kahler-Gwin association, 35 to 70 percent 
slopes, in the NE1/4 of sec. 23, T. 2 S., R. 33 E. 


O—2 inches to 0; partially decomposed forest litter. 

A1—O to 3 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine, fine, medium and 
coarse roots; many very fine irregular pores; 5 
percent pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 12 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) loam, 
brown (10YR 4/3 dry; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine, 
fine, medium, and coarse roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; 15 percent cobbles and 15 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

2BA—12 to 28 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) cobbly 
clay loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine, 
fine, medium, and coarse roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; 15 percent cobbles and 15 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

2Bw—28 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
cobbly clay loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine, fine, and medium roots; common 
very fine tubular pores; 35 percent cobbles and 25 
percent pebbles; neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 35 to 65 percent 
rock fragments and 28 to 34 percent clay. The mollic 
epipedon is 20 to 30 inches thick. The depth to basalt is 
60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 2 
or 3 when moist and 3 or 4 when dry, and chroma of 2 
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or 3 when moist or dry. It is 0 to 15 percent rock 
fragments. 

The 2BA horizon, where present, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist and 2 to 
4 when dry. It is loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam and 
has 10 to 20 percent cobbles and 5 to 20 percent 
pebbles. 

The 2Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, chroma 
of 2 or 3 when moist and 3 or 4 when dry. It is clay loam 
or silty clay loam and has 10 to 25 percent pebbles and 
20 to 40 percent cobbles. 


Veazie Series 


The Veazie series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on flood plains. These soils formed in mixed alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Veazie silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4SE1/4NW1/4 of sec. 24, T. 5 N., 
R. 36 E. 


A1—0 to 3 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to moderate fine 
and medium granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine 
roots; many fine irregular pores; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—3 to 10 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine and fine roots; many fine irregular pores; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

AC—10 to 18 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) loam, brown (10YR 4/3) dry; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; many fine tubular pores; 5 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—18 to 23 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) very gravelly silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine roots; many fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent cobbles and 35 percent pebbles; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2C2—23 to 30 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) extremely 
gravelly loamy sand, brown (7.5YR 4/4) dry; single 
grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; few roots; 
many fine irregular pores; 15 percent cobbles and 
65 percent pebbles; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

2C3—30 to 51 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) extremely cobbly sand, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; 
single grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
very fine roots; many fine irregular pores; 50 percent 
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cobbles and 25 percent pebbles; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

2C4—51 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) very cobbly loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
dry; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; many fine 
irregular pores; 35 percent cobbles and 25 percent 
pebbles; neutral. 


The upper part of the particle-size control section is 
silt loam or loam and has 10 to 18 percent clay and 
more than 15 percent sand that is coarser than very fine 
sand. The 2C horizon is sand or loamy sand and is 35 to 
75 percent rock fragments. The mollic epipedon is 20 to 
30 inches thick. Depth to the 2C horizon is 20 to 40 
inches. 

The A horizon has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. \t is dominantly silt loam but ranges from cobbly 
loam to cobbly silt loam. 

The AC horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 
or 5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist 
and 1 to 3 when dry. 

The C horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 
or 5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
or dry. 

The 2C horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 
or 3 when moist and 4 or 5 when dry, and chroma of 2 
to 4 when moist or dry. 


Vitrandepts 


Vitrandepts consist of deep, well drained soils in 
depressional areas and on fans. These soils formed in 
volcanic ash and loess. Slopes are 0 to 5 percent. 

Reference pedon of Vitrandepts, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4NW1/4NW1/4 of sec. 13, T. 1 N., 
R. 32 E. 


A1—O to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
coarse silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium granular structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; 
common very fine irregular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
coarse silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C1i—10 to 19 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam, 
light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; massive; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C2—19 to 23 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy 
loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; massive; soft, very 
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friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C3—23 to 35 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam, white (10YR 8/1) dry; massive; soft, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; neutral; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

2Ck1—35 to 45 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; slightly 
effervescent; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2Ck2—45 to 54 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, light 
gray (10YR 7/2) dry; massive; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
few very fine tubular pores; violently effervescent; 
moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

2Ck3—54 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly silt 
loam, light gray (1OYR 7/2) dry; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 25 
percent pebbles; violently effervescent; moderately 
alkaline. 


Depth to basalt is 40 to 60 inches or more. Depth to 
the 2C horizon is 20 inches to more than 60 inches. The 
profile has an ochric or mollic epipedon. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist or 
dry. The texture ranges from loamy fine sand to silt 
loam. 

The C horizon has value of 4 to 7 when moist and 6 to 
8 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. It ranges from silt loam to fine sandy loam. 

The 2C horizon, where present, has value of 3 to 5 
when moist and 5 to 7 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 
or 3 when moist or dry. It is silt loam and is 0 to 35 
percent rock fragments. 


Waha Series 


The Waha series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on hills of the Blue Mountains. These soils 
formed in loess and residuum. Slopes are 1 to 40 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Waha silty clay loam, 12 to 25 
percent slopes, in the SE1/4NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 23, T. 
4N., R. 35 E. 


A1—O to 4 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; strong very fine 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine roots; 
common very fine irregular pores; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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A2—4 to 12 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate fine 
and medium subangular blocky; hard, friable, sticky 
and plastic; comrnon very fine roots; common very 
fine tubular pores; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

BAt—12 to 20 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silty 
clay loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
strong fine prismatic structure parting to strong fine 
angular blocky; very hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
common very fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent pebbles; continuous moderately 
thick clay films in pores and on faces of peds; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—20 to 28 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) dry; strong medium 
prismatic structure parting to strong fine and 
medium subangular; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
common very fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent pebbles; many thin clay films in 
pores and on faces of peds; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt8—28 to 38 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly silty 
clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) dry; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few very 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 5 
percent cobbles and 20 percent pebbles; common 
thin clay films in pores and on faces of peds; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

2R—38 inches; basalt. 


The particle-size control section is 27 to 34 percent 
clay and 15 percent or more sand that is fine or coarser. 
Thickness of the solum and depth to basalt range from 
20 to 40 inches. The mollic epipedon is 20 to 30 inches 
thick. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when dry and 
chroma 1 or 2 when moist. 

The Bt horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 
or 5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 or 3 when moist 
and 3 or 4 when dry. 


Walla Walla Series 


The Walla Walla series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on hills. These soils formed in loess. Slopes are 1 
to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Walla Walla silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes, in the SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 35, T. 3.N., R. 32 E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and nonplastic; common very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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BA—6 to 19 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak coarse prismatic 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw—19 to 44 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak coarse prismatic 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

BCk—44 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, very 
pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry; massive; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; few very fine 
roots; few very fine tubular pores; strongly 
effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately alkaline. 


The particle-size control section is 10 to 17 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The mollic epipedon is 10 to 19 inches 
thick. Depth to secondary carbonates ranges from 43 
inches to more than 60 inches. Depth to basalt is 60 
inches or more. Depth to the weakly cemented hardpan 
commonly is more than 60 inches but is as little as 40 
inches. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry. 

The Bw horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 
or 6 when dry, and chroma of 3 or 4 when moist or dry. 

The BC horizon has value of 3 to 5 when moist and 5 
to 7 when dry, and chroma of 2 or 3 when dry. 


Wanser Series 


The Wanser series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils on strath terraces of the Columbia River. These 
soils formed in sand derived from mixed sources. Slopes 
are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Wanser loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, in the SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 15, T. 5 N., 
R. 27 E. 


Akn—O to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; many fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many fine irregular pores; 
strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; strongly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Ckni—4 to 16 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) fine sand, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; many fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common fine roots; 
many fine irregular pores; strongly effervescent; 
disseminated lime; strongly alkaline; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Ck2—16 to 38 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) loamy fine sand, light brown (10YR 6/3) dry; 
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many fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
massive; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; few fine 
roots; many fine irregular pores; strongly 
effervescent; disseminated lime; moderately alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Ck3—38 to 44 inches; dark gray ({0YR 4/1) coarse 
sand, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), pinkish gray 
(7.5YR 7/2) and dark gray (7.5YR 4/0) dry; single 
grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; many fine 
irregular pores; strongly effervescent; disseminated 
lime; moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

Ck4—44 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
fine sand, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; massive; 
loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; many fine irregular 
pores; strongly effervescent; disseminated lime; 
moderately alkaline. 


These soils are always moist, and the water table 
fluctuates between the surface and depth of 36 inches. 
The particle-size control section ranges from sand to 
loamy fine sand. Effervescence ranges from none to 
violent. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 or 
6 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The C horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 
or 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist 
or dry. Some horizons have variegated colors when dry. 
Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 


Willis Series 


The Willis series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on terraces and terrace scarps. These soils 
formed in loess deposited over cemented alluvium. 
Slopes are 2 to 30 percent. 

Typical pedon of Willis silt loam, 12 to 30 percent 
slopes, in the NW1/4SE1/4 of sec. 22, T. 2N., R. 28 E. 


A—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—7 to 27 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Bk—27 to 33 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/38) dry; massive; slightly hard, friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine roots; few 
very fine tubular pores; 5 percent pebbles; slightly 
effervescent; moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 
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2Ckqm—33 to 60 inches; indurated duripan. 


The particle-size control section is 10 to 15 percent 
clay and less than 15 percent sand that is coarser than 
very fine sand. The depth to the duripan ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. The mollic epipedon is 7 to 18 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry. It is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. 

The Bw horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 5 
or 6 when dry, and it has chroma of 3 or 4 when moist 
or dry. 

The Bk horizon has value of 3 to 6 when moist and 5 
to 8 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 4 when moist or 
dry. 


Winchester Series 


The Winchester series consists of deep, excessively 
drained soils on strath terraces of the Columbia River. 
These soils formed in eolian sand. Slopes are 0 to 5 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Winchester sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, is in the NE1/4NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 30, T. 5 N., 
R. 29 E. 


Ci—0 to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sand, brown ({0YR 4/3) dry; single grain; loose, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; few 
fine irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles 2 to 5 
millimeters in diameter; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—10 to 60 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) coarse 
sand, dark gray (10YR 4/1) dry; single grain; loose, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; few fine and very fine 
roots; few fine irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles 2 
to 5 millimeters in diameter; neutral. 


The particle-size control section is 75 percent or more 
sand that is very coarse, coarse, and medium. It has less 
than 5 percent clay and 0 to 15 percent rock fragments. 
Depth to basalt is 60 inches or more. 

The C horizon has value of 3 to 7 when moist and 4 to 
7 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. 


Winom Series 


The Winom series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils in basins. These soils formed in old 
alluvium and lacustrine sediment. Slopes are 0 to 3 
percent. 

Typical pedon of a Winom silty clay loam in an area of 
Silvies-Winom complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes, in the 
SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 15, 7.4 S., R. 31 E. 


A1—0 to 8 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, dark 
gray (10YR 4/1) dry; strong fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky and 
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plastic; many fine and medium roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; vertical cracks 2 to 5 millimeters 
wide; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

AC1—8 to 13 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, 
gray (10YR 5/1) dry; strong fine angular blocky 
structure; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; many fine 
and medium roots; many very fine tubular pores; 
vertical cracks 2 to 5 millimeters wide; slightly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

AC2—13 to 28 inches; black (10YR 2/1) clay, very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) dry; strong coarse 
columnar structure; very hard, very firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few fine and medium roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; common 
slickensides; vertical cracks 5 to 15 millimeters wide; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

ACk—28 to 40 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; strong medium 
prismatic structure parting to strong medium angular 
blocky; very hard, very firm, sticky and plastic; few 
fine and medium roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; common slickensides; slightly effervescent; 
seams of lime; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

AC—40 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; moderate 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
very hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few fine and 
medium roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
common fine to large prominent mottles; common 
slickensides; neutral. 


The particle-size control section is silty clay loam, silty 
clay, and clay and has 45 to 60 percent clay. The profile 
at some time in most years has open cracks at a depth 
of 20 inches that are at least 0.5 inch wide and extend 
upward to the surface. Also, between depths of 10 and 
40 inches there are slickensides that are close enough 
to intersect. Depth to basalt or weathered volcanic tuff is 
60 inches or more. 

The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 when dry, and it has 
chroma of 0 or 1 when moist or dry. 

The upper part of the AC horizon has value of 2 or 3 
when moist and 3 to 5 when dry, and it has chroma of 0 
or 1 when moist and 1 or 2 when dry. 

The lower part of the AC horizon has value of 3 or 4 
when moist and 5 or 6 when dry, and chroma of 2 to 4 
when moist or dry. 


Wrentham Series 


The Wrentham series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on hillslopes. These soils formed in 
loess and colluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of a Wrentham silt loam in an area of 
Wrentham-Rock outcrop complex, 35 to 70 percent 
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slopes, in the NW1/4NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 21, T.15S., R. 
30 E. 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; slightly hard, loose, slightly sticky 
and nonplastic; many very fine roots; few fine 
irregular pores; 5 percent pebbles; neutral; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 10 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky and nonpiastic; common very 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 5 
percent pebbles; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw1—10 to 20 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) gravelly silt loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) dry; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; 25 percent pebbles; mildly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bw2—20 to 33 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
gravelly silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; 15 percent cobbles 
and 35 percent pebbles; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

2R—33 inches; basalt. 


The particie-size control section is 18 to 34 percent 
clay and is more than 35 percent rock fragments. The 
mollic epipedon is 20 to 36 inches thick. The depth to 
basalt ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 1 or 2 when moist or 
dry. It is 0 to 25 percent pebbles and 0 to 20 percent 
cobbles. 

The B horizon has value of 3 or 4 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dry, and it has chroma of 2 to 4 when moist and 
3 or 4 when dry. The moist value’, and it has chroma of 
4 occur below a depth of 20 inches. It is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. 


Xeric Torriorthents 


The Xeric Torriorthents consists of moderately deep to 
deep, somewhat excessive drained to well drained soils 
on terrace scarps. These soils formed in eolian sands 
and colluvium. Slopes are 10 to 70 percent. 

Reference pedon of Xeric Torriorthents in an area of 
Rock outcrop-Xeric Torriorthents complex, 10 to 70 
percent slopes, in the SW1/4NE1/4NE1/4 of sec. 28, T. 
5N., R. 28 E. 
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A—O0 to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam, olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) dry; weak 
fine granular structure and weak medium subangular 
blocky; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
many very fine roots; many fine irregular pores; 10 
percent cobbles; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—10 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
very cobbly loamy fine sand, olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) 
dry; single grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
few very fine roots; many fine irregular pores; 10 
percent pebbles and 50 percent cobbles; neutral. 


The particle-size control section ranges from coarse- 
loamy to sandy-skeletal. Colors are highly variable. 
Depth to basalt ranges from 20 inches to more than 60 
inches. Rock fragment content ranges from 10 to 80 
percent. 


Xerofluvents 


Xerofluvents consist of deep, somewhat poorly drained 
to excessively drained soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in mixed alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Reference pedon of Xerofluvents, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the SE1/4NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 10, T. 2.N., R. 
33 E. 


A1i—O to 3 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) cobbly 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine irregular 
pores; 15 percent cobbles and 20 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 7 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very 
cobbly loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine roots; many very fine irregular pores; 
20 percent cobbles and 35 percent gravel; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

AC—7 to 22 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
extremely gravelly sandy loam, dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) dry; massive; slightly hard, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; 25 percent cobbles 
and 50 percent pebbles; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C—22 to 60 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
extremely gravelly sand, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
dry; single grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
few very fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; 25 
percent cobbles and 55 percent pebbles; neutral. 


Depth to bedrock is more than 60 inches. Depth to the 
C horizon ranges from 20 inches to more than 60 inches. 
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The A horizon ranges from silt loam to loamy sand 
and is 10 to 50 percent rock fragments. 

The C horizon ranges from silt loam to sand and is 30 
to 80 percent rock fragments. 


Xerollic Durorthids 


The Xerollic Durorthids consist of shallow to 
moderately deep, well drained soils on terrace scarps. 
These soils formed in loess over cemented alluvium. 
Slopes are 30 to 60 percent. 

Reference pedon of Xerollic Durorthids, 30 to 60 
percent slopes, in the NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 10, T. 2.N., 
R. 27 E. 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) cobbly very 
fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very 
fine roots; many fine irregular pores; 10 percent 
gravel and 10 percent cobbles on the surface; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—4 to 16 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) gravelly 
very fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; 
few very fine roots; many fine tubular pores; 20 
percent pebbles; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Ckqm—16 to 60 inches; indurated duripan; strongly to 
weakly cemented. 


The particle-size control section is 15 to 50 percent 
rock fragments and 15 percent or more sand that is fine 
or coarser. Depth to the duripan ranges from 10 to 40 
inches. From 0 to 15 percent of the surface is covered 
with cobbles and pebbles. The particle-size control 
section is very fine sandy loam to loam and is 10 to 20 
percent clay. 

The A and B horizons have value of 3 or 4 when moist 
and 5 or 6 when dry, and they have chroma of 2 or 3 
when moist or dry. 


Yakima Series 


The Yakima series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on flood plains. These soils formed in mixed alluvium. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Yakima silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (fig. 12), in the SW1/4SE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 7, T. 
2N., R. 32 E. 


Ap1—0 to 2 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
very fine and fine granular structure; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many fine tubular pores; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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Figure 12.—Typical pedon of Yakima silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, underlain by gravelly alluvium. 
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Ap2—2 to 10 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 4/8) dry; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

AC—10 to 22 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) dry; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

2C1—22 to 34 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
extremely gravelly loamy sand, brown (10YR 4/83) 
dry; single grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; 10 percent cobbles and 65 percent pebbles; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 
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2C2—34 to 60 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
extremely gravelly sand, brown (10YR 4/3) dry; 
single grain; loose, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 15 
percent cobbles and 65 percent pebbles; neutral. 


The upper part of the particle-size control section is 5 
to 10 percent clay and 15 percent or more sand that is 
coarser than very fine sand. The lower part of the 
control section is sand or loamy sand and averages 50 
to 75 percent rock fragments. The mollic epipedon is 20 
to 40 inches thick. Depth to the 2C horizon is 20 to 40 
inches. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 when moist and 4 or 
5 when dn, and it has chroma of 1 to 3 when moist or 
dry. 

The 2C horizon is very gravelly or extremely gravelly 
sand or loamy sand. 


Formation of the Soils 
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Soils are formed through the interaction of five major 
factors: Parent material, climate, living organisms, 
topography, and time. These factors determine physical 
and chemical weathering processes and the 
characteristics of a soil. 


Parent Material 


Several geological events have produced the parent 
material in the survey area. In the Pleistocene Epoch, 
floods from the Columbia River watershed deposited 
alluvium on what are now terraces of the Columbia 
Basin. Large granitic boulders that were rafted on ice in 
meltwater from receding glaciers now stand 500 feet 
above the present level of the river (fig. 13). Tremendous 
floods occurred as the ice dams holding back glacial 
Lake Missoula and Lake Bonneville broke (4, 5, 77). 
Lacusirine silt and alluvium were deposited in the lakes 
that were formed by debris dams along the Columbia 
River in such places as Wallula Gap. After the water 
receded, these deposits were reworked by the wind. The 
sandy alluvium remained within the Columbia Basin, 
while the lighter silt was blown over the entire Columbia 
Plateau (6, 7). 

The eruption of Mount Mazama and other volcanoes 
deposited volcanic ash over much of the county, and 
there were appreciable accumulations in the Blue 
Mountains (78, 79). 

Basalt flows, deposited during the Miocene Epoch, 
underlie most of the soils in the survey area (27). 
Materials that have weathered in place from basalt and 
colluvium that have moved downslope are the primary 
parent materials for the soils that has formed on the 
steep slopes of the Blue Mountains. 

Alluvium was deposited on fans along the shoreline of 
Condon Lake after the Pliocene uplift of the Blue 
Mountains (72, 13). Much of this alluvium has since been 
cemented with silica and calcium carbonate and is 
mantled by more recent loess deposits. These cemented 
layers occur as erosional remnants on high knolls and as 
nearly level terraces throughout the Columbia Basin and 
Columbia Plateau. 

Tuffaceous alluvial material was deposited on terraces 
of the early Pliestocene lake in the Ukiah Valley of the 
Blue Mountains. Granodiorite and metasediment were 


uplifted around the Carney Butte area. The soils in these 
areas developed primarily from these parent materials. 


Climate 


The climate in the survey area is diverse, and it is 
assumed to have varied even more during the 
Pleistocene, in which time many of the soils formed. The 
arid western part of the survey area receives only 8 
inches of rainfall and has a growing season of about 190 
days. In such an arid climate, the soils exhibit little 
development. 

More that 50 inches of rainfall is received at the higher 
elevations of the Blue Mountains, and the growing 
season is as short as 30 days. Many soils within the 
survey area differ in characteristics primarily as a result 
of climate. Within the Columbia Plateau province, the 
Shano, Ritzville, Walla Walla, Athena, and Palouse soils 
form a climosequence. These soils formed in loess and 
differ in organic matter content, structural development, 
and base saturation (fig. 14). 


Living Organisms 


Living organisms, especially higher plants, are active in 
soil formation. Vegetation increases in density with 
increasing precipitation and greater available moisture in 
the deeper soils that have finer texture. Decaying 
vegetation supplies the soil with organic matter, which 
increases the available water capacity, water intake rate, 
fertility, and tilth. Soils that are high in content of organic 
matter generally have a darker surface layer than those 
that are low. The droughty, sandy soils in the arid 
Columbia Basin have less than 1 percent organic matter 
in the surface layer, whereas the very dark brown loess 
soils on the foothills of the Blue Mountains have as 
much as 5 percent. The type of vegetation also depends 
upon aspect. Soils on northern exposures of hillslopes 
generally have more dense vegetation than those on the 
droughty southern exposures. 


Topography 


Aspect also determines the depth of the soils on 
hillslopes. Soils that have north- and east-facing slopes 
and are in the lee of landforms that block the prevailing 
winds are deep, whereas steep soils that have south- 
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Figure 13.—An ice-rafted granite boulder that was left after the floodwaters of Lake Missoula receded. 


facing slopes generally are shallow and have a small 
amount of loess. 

Relative location to the prevailing winds within the 
survey area also determines soil depth. The deep loess 
soils to the north of Pendleton are within the 
southwesterly prevailing wind vector. Soils to the south 


of this vector are moderately deep and shallow (fig. 15). 


Each of the major landforms within the survey area 
provides differing parent materials. The alluvial terraces 
and fans are mantled by loess and reworked by wind. 
Hill summits and hillslopes are covered by variable 
amounts of loess, residuum, and colluvium, depending 
upon slope and aspect. Mountain plateaus generally 


contain materials that weathered from bedrock and have 
surficial voicanic ash deposits. 


Time 


The length of time a soil is in place is directly related 
to the development of the horizons in that soil. If the 
sandy soils of the Columbia Basin are not vegetated, 
they turn into dunal areas. These soils have not 
developed a B horizon and have only a thin A horizon as 
a result of soil blowing. The finer textured sands have 
developed a B horizon because they have been 
disturbed less by soil blowing. 


Umatilla County Area, Oregon 
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Figure 14.—Climosequence of the deep loess area. 


In the following paragraphs the effects of time on the 
development of the soils is discussed by the major land 
resource areas in the survey area. 

Columbia Basin.—in the Columbia Basin, the soils 
exhibit little evidence of development because of their 
sandy texture, their susceptibility to soil blowing, and the 
short period of time that the soils have been in place. 
The arid climate also inhibits physical and chemical 
weathering of the parent material. The predominant soil 
orders in the Columbia Basin are Entisols and Aridisols. 

The coarser textured sandy soils are Xeric 
Torripsamments. Winchester sands have only a C 
horizon and are highly susceptible to soil blowing. An A 
horizon has developed in the Quincy fine sands and 
loamy fine sands. The Burbank loamy fine sands have a 
high content of rock fragments and are Xeric 
Torriorthents. The finer sandy loams are Xerollic 
Camborthids. The Adkins fine sandy loams are Xerollic 
Camborthids. There soils are least susceptible to soil 
blowing, and they have an A and B horizon. The 
Starbuck very fine sandy loams are Lithic Xerollic 
Camborthids. The shallow Starbuck soils are in channel 
and scabland areas along the Columbia River. 

Columbia Plateau.—The Columbia Plateau is south 
and east of the Columbia Basin and adjoins the foothills 
of the Blue Mountains. Basalt and old alluvial deposits in 
this area have been mantled by loess blown from 
Pleistocene alluvial deposits. The loess is of granitic and 
metamorphic origin and therefore was not derived from 
the basalt of the Columbia Basin and Plateau (75, 76). 


The Columbia Plateau is dominated by Mollisols in which 
the organic matter content increases as vegetation 
density and precipitation increase. The plateau can be 
roughly divided into four smaller regions in which the soil 
forming factors differ. The regions in the prevailing wind 
vectors have the deepest loess deposits. 

The largest of these regions is the highly productive 
nonirrigated wheat-growing region north of Pendleton. A 
climosequence occurs in these deep loess soils. As the 
rainfall increases to the east, the color of the epipedon 
becomes darker because of the greater addition of 
decayed plant material, carbonates have been leached 
deeper in the profile, and the soil structure is stronger. 
This classic climosequence is Xerollic Camborthids (for 
example, Shano soils), Calciorthidic Haploxerolls (for 
example, Ritzville soils), and Typic Haploxerolls (for 
example, Walla Walla soils). The Athena and Palouse 
soils continue the sequence eastward, although they are 
in the foothills of the Blue Mountains. The Athena soils 
are Pachic Haploxerolls, and the Palouse soils are 
Pachic Uitic Haploxerolls. The Palouse soils have the 
greatest accumulation of organic matter, the lowest base 
saturation, and the strongest structural development in 
the sequence. 

A second region is composed of the McKay Beds, 
south of Pendleton. These beds have been mantled by 
loess and consist of gravelly alluvium deposited during 
the Pliocene uplifting of the Blue Mountains in what was 
Condon Lake (72, 73). The moderately deep Pilot Rock 
soils (Haplic Durixerolls) are on fan terraces and have a 
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Figure 15.—Parent material and major soils of the survey area. 
loess mantle over cemented gravelly alluvium. The deep A third region is located north and west of the Milton- 
McKay soils (Calcic Argixerolls) are on coalescent fan Freewater area. The lacustrine silt of the Touchet Beds 


piedmonts of the Blue Mountains (fig. 16). was deposited in the lake formed by hydraulic damming 
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Figure 16.—Soil-landform patterns in the area south of Pendleton. 


at Wallula Gap during the late Pleistocene Spokane 
floods (75). Lacustrine material occurs as terraces 
throughout the Waila Walla Valley. The Ellisforde soils 
(Calciorthidic Haploxerolls) have a loess mantle over 
Stratified lacustrine silt and fine sand. The Oliphant soils 
(Calcic Haploxerolls) are in an area of higher rainfall and 
have a thicker mantle of loess over lacustrine material. 
The fourth region, southwest of Pendleton, consists 
predominantly of moderately deep and shallow, finer 
textured soils. Being south of the prevailing wind vector, 
the loess is thin and aspect has had a great affect on 
soil depth. Shallow soils such as those of the Lickskillet 
series (Lithic Haploxerolls) are in steep south-facing 
areas. The moderately deep Condon soils (Typic 
Haploxerolls) formed in a loess mantle over basalt. The 
Morrow soils (Calcic Argixerolls) are moderately deep 
and are in an area of higher precipitation than are the 
Condon soils. They formed from loess and material 
weathered from Pliocene alluvium overlying basalt. 


Pleistocene frost action on the nearly level ridges has 
produced periglacial patterned ground. Condon and 
Morrow soils occur in complexes with the very shallow 
Bakeoven soils in biscuit-scabland areas on the 
Columbia Plateau. Waha and Gurdane soils occur in 
complexes with the very shallow Rockly soils on ridges 
in the foothills of the Blue Mountains. 

Foothills of the Blue Mountains.—Generally, the soils 
on the foothills of the Blue Mountains have more organic 
matter and translocated clay, exhibit lower base 
saturation, and are structurally more developed than the 
soils on the Columbia Plateau. They are primarily Pachic 
Argixerolls and Pachic Haploxerolls. 

The soils north of the Umatilla River generally have 
thick loess deposits because of the prevailing wind 
vector. Aspect and slope determine the depth of the 
soils in this area. The moderately deep Waha soils 
(Pachic Argixerolls) are in moderately sloping areas. The 
deep Palouse soils (Pachic Ultic Haploxerolls) are on 
steep north aspects. The shallow Gwin soils (Lithic 
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Argixerolls) are on steep south aspects throughout this 
area. 

The southern part of the foothill area has very thin 
loess deposits, and thus the soils are influenced less by 
aspect. The Gurdane soils (Pachic Argixerolls) are in 
moderately sloping areas as well as on steep north 
aspects. They have a higher content of rock fragments 
and residual clay than the Waha soils to the north. The 
shallow Gwin soils occur in complexes with the 
moderately deep Gurdane soils on steep east and west 
aspects. The Gwin soils are also on very steep south 
aspects. 

Blue Mountains.—The Blue Mountains have been 
greatly affected by volcanic ash from the eruption of 
Mount Mazama about 6,600 years ago (78, 79). The 
prevailing winds carried tephra hundreds of miles and 
deposited it over eastern Oregon. Gusty winds blew the 
ash from sparsely vegetated rangeland and forested 
soils. The ash then accumulated in the densely forested 
areas on gently sloping leeward slopes and was washed 
into depressional areas. 

The Tolo soils (Typic Vitrandepts) are on plateaus and 
are densely forested with lodgepole pine, western larch, 
and grand fir. These soils have 20 to 40 inches of 
volcanic ash over a buried paleosol. 

The very steep, forested, north-facing slopes of the 
Blue Mountains have little volcanic ash. The ash 
originally deposited on these leeward slopes has since 
been eroded. The deep Umatilla and Kahler soils (Pachic 
Ultic Haploxerolls) formed in loess and in colluvial and 
residual materials. These soils support dense stands of 
Douglas-fir. The Umatilla soils are skeletal. 

Most of the survey area is underlain by Miocene 
Columbia River Basalt that flowed from faults throughout 
eastern Oregon and Washington. These flows eventually 
produced a plateau that was faulted and uplifted during 
the Pliocene and has since been eroded (28). Remnants 
of this ancient plateau occur throughout the Blue 
Mountains. 

Sparsely forested soils, such as those of the Klicker 
series, and grassland soils, such as those of the 
Anatone and Bocker series, have not been greatly 
influenced by the windblown ash or loess. These soils 
formed mainly in material weathered from basalt and 
colluvium. 

The Klicker soils (Ultic Argixerolls) are moderately 
deep and skeletal. Scattered ponderosa pine is common 
on these soils. The Bocker very cobbly silt loams (Lithic 
Haploxerolls) are very shallow and occur in complex with 


the forested Klicker soils and the shallow Anatone soils 
(Lithic Haploxerolls). The Gwin soils (Lithic Argixerolls) 
are on very steep south exposures. 

The Cowsly soils (Xeric Argialbolls) are on remnants of 
the Miocene basalt plateau and have a perched water 
table early in spring. A very light colored albic horizon 
has formed in these soils because of the eluviation of 
clay, iron oxide, and organic matter. 

In the Ukiah Valley, in the open grassland areas, soils 
have weathered from tuffaceous sediment. The 
moderately deep Bridgecreek soils (Typic Palexerolls) 
have a clayey subsoil that formed in pyroclastic flows 
that have been reworked by water (20). 

Around Carney Butte the parent material consists of 
weathered granitic and metamorphic rocks. This area is 
composed of uplifted granodiorite of late Jurassic age 
and metasediment of Permian or Triassic age (22, 23). 
Mazama ash and loess were deposited over the soils 
derived from granitic and metamorphic rocks. 

Flood Plains.—Umatilla County is drained by the 
Umatilla, North Fork of the John Day, and Walla Walla 
Rivers. The soils on the flood plains and terraces of 
these rivers and their tributaries formed in alluvium. 
Stream terraces are former flood plains that are now 
abandoned. 

The lowest geomorphic surface is the annual flood 
plain. The soils on this surface range from barren 
riverwash to vegetated sandy and gravelly alluvium. 
These soils have had little time to develop because of 
the continual reworking of the alluvial deposits by 
floodwater. Xerofluvents occur along the Umatilla and 
Walla Walla Rivers. These soils formed in a mixture of 
alluvium and are somewhat poorly drained to excessively 
drained. 

The soils of the next higher flood plain also formed in 
mixed alluvium. Most areas are now protected by levees 
and are rarely flooded. The very cobbly Freewater soils 
(Fluventic Haploxerolls) are on this surface. These soils 
are somewhat excessively drained because of the high 
content of sand, gravel, and cobbles. 

Silty alluvium has been deposited on the highest flood 
plain, which is rarely flooded. The Hermiston soils 
(Cumulic Haploxerolls) are deep and well drained. They 
have a thick surface accumulation of silt that is high in 
organic matter content and a horizon of secondary 
calcium carbonate accumulation. The Pedigo soils 
(Cumulic Haploxerolls) are in depressional areas and 
have a seasonal high water table and a high content of 
sodium. 
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Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvial fan. The fanlike deposit of a stream where it 
issues from a gorge upon a plain or of a tributary 
stream near or at its junction with its main stream. 

Aliuvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Animal-unit-month (AUM). The amount of forage 
required by one mature cow of approximately 1,000 
pounds weight, with or without a calf, for 1 month. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Revegetation and erosion control are extremely 
difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils or miscellaneous 
areas geographically associated in a characteristic 
repeating pattern and defined and delineated as a 
single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Back slope. The geomorphic component that forms the 
steepest inclined surface and principal element of 
many hillsides. Back slopes in profile are commonly 
steep, are linear, and may or may not include cliff 
segments. 

Bajada. A broad alluvial slope extending from the base 
of a mountain range out into a basin and formed by 
coalescence of separate alluvial fans. 


Basal area. The area of a cross section of a tree, 
generally referring to the section at breast height 
and measured outside the bark. It is a measure of 
stand density, commonly expressed in square feet. 

Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation 
exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine strata, less than 5 millimeters 
thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, lacustrine, or 
marine sediment. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Biscuit-scabland. Patterned ground that has mounds 
(biscuits) of moderately deep soils in complex with 
shallow and very shallow soils. It commonly is in an 
area affected by periglacial or congeliturbate 
processes. 

Blowout. A shallow depression from which all or most of 
the soil material has been removed by wind. A 
blowout has a flat or irregular floor formed by a 
resistant layer or by an accumulation of pebbles or 
cobbles. In some blowouts the water table is 
exposed. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Breast height. An average height of 4 1/2 feet above 
the ground surface; the point on a tree where 
diameter measurements are ordinarily taken. 

Brush management. Use of mechanical, chemical, or 
biological methods to reduce or eliminate 
competition of woody vegetation to allow understory 
grasses and forbs to recover, or to make conditions 
favorable for reseeding. It increases production of 
forage, which reduces erosion. Brush management 
may improve the habitat for some species of wildlife. 

Butte. An isolated small mountain or hill with steep or 
precipitous sides and a top variously flat, rounded, 
or pointed that may be a residual mass isolated by 
erosion or an exposed volcanic neck. 

Cable yarding. A method of moving felled trees to a 
nearby central area for transport to a processing 
facility. Most cable yarding systems involve use of a 
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drum, a pole, and wire cables in an arrangement 
similar to that of a rod and reel used for fishing. To 
reduce friction and soil disturbance, felled trees 
generally are reeled in while one end is lifted or the 
entire log is suspended. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium 
carbonate (commonly combined with magnesium 
carbonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Canopy. The leafy crown of trees or shrubs. (See 
Crown.) 

Canyon. A long, deep, narrow, very steep sided valley 
with high, precipitous walls in an area of high local 
relief. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 
Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Chemical treatment. Control of unwanted vegetation by 
use of chemicals. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that loosen the subsoil and 
bring clods to the surface. A form of emergency 
tillage to control soil blowing. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter, in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Clay skin. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay film. 

Claypan. A slowly permeable soil horizon that contains 
much more clay than the horizons above it. A 
claypan is commonly hard when dry and plastic or 
stiff when wet. 

Climosequence. A sequence of related soils that differ 
from each other in certain properties primarily as a 
result of the effect of climate as a soil-forming 
factor. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles larger than 
2 millimeters in diameter. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobbie (or cobblestone). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.6 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Cobbly soil material. Material that is 15 to 35 percent, 
by volume, rounded or partially rounded rock 
fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. Very cobbly soil material is 35 to 60 
percent of these rock fragments, and extremely 
cobbly soil material is more than 60 percent. 
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Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both, moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
base of steep slopes. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil 
or miscellaneous areas in such an intricate pattern 
or so small in area that it is not practical to map 
them separately at the selected scale of mapping. 
The pattern and proportion of the soils or 
miscellaneous areas are somewhat similar in all 
areas. 

Compressible (in tables). Excessive decrease in volume 
of soft soil under load. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conglomerate. A coarse grained, clastic rock composed 
of rounded to subangular rock fragments more than 
2 millimeters in diameter. It commonly has a matrix 
of sand and finer material. Conglomerate is the 
consolidated equivalent of gravel. 

Conservation cropping system. Growing crops in 
combination with needed cultural and management 
practices. If soil improving crops and practices used 
in the system more than offset the soil depleting 
crops and deteriorating practices, then it is a good 
conservation cropping system. Cropping systems 
are needed on all tilled soils. Soil improving 
practices in a conservation cropping system include 
the use of rotations that contain grasses and 
legumes and the return of crop residue to the soil. 
Other practices include the use of green manure 
crops of grasses and legumes, proper tillage, 
adequate fertilization, and weed and pest control. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a jump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—Readily deformed by moderate pressure 
but can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” 
when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—Adheres to other material and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull 
free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 
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Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 
Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing 
crops in strips that follow the contour. Strips of 
grass or close-growing crops are alternated with 
strips of clean-tilled crops or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Crop residue management. Returning crop residue to 
the soil, which helps to maintain soil structure, 
organic matter content, and fertility and helps to 
control erosion. 

Cropping system. Growing crops using a planned 
system of rotation and management practices. 

Cross-slope farming. Deliberately conducting farming 
operations on sloping farmland in such a way that 
tillage is across the general slope. 

Crown. The upper part of a tree or shrub, including the 
living branches and their foliage. 

Culmination of the mean annual increment (CMAI). 
The average annual increase per acre in the volume 
of a stand. Computed by dividing the total volume of 
the stand by its age. As the stand increases in age, 
the mean annual increment continues to increase 
until mortality begins to reduce the rate of increase. 
The point where the stand reaches its maximum 
annual rate of growth is called the culmination of the 
mean annual increment. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Decreasers. The most heavily grazed climax range 
plants. Because they are the most palatable, they 
are the first to be destroyed by overgrazing. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or arresting 
grazing for a prescribed period. 

Delta. A body of alluvium whose surface is nearly flat 
and fan shaped, deposited at or near the mouth of a 
river or stream where it enters a body of relatively 
quiet water, generally a sea or lake. 

Dense layer (in tables). A very firm, massive layer that 
has a bulk density of more than 1.8 grams per cubic 
centimeter. Such a layer affects the ease of digging 
and can affect filling and compacting. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Desert pavement. A layer of gravel or coarser 
fragments on a desert soil surface that was 
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emplaced by upward movement of fragments from 
underlying sediment or remains after finer particles 
have been removed by running water or wind. 

Dip slope. A slope of the land surface, roughly 
determined by and approximately conforming with 
the dip of underlying bedded rock. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Divided-slope farming. A form of field stripcropping in 
which crops are grown in a systematic arrangement 
of two strips, or bands, across the slope to reduce 
water erosion. One strip is in a close-growing crop 
that provides protection from erosion, and the other 
strip is in a crop that provides less protection from 
erosion. This practice is used where slopes are not 
long enough to permit a full stripcropping pattern to 
be used. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—These soils have very high 
and high hydraulic conductivity and low water 
holding capacity. They are not suited to crop 
production unless irrigated. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—These soils have 
high hydraulic conductivity and low water holding 
capacity. Without irrigation, only a narrow range of 
crops can be grown and yields are low. 

Well drained.—These soils have intermediate water 
holding capacity. They retain optimum amounts of 
moisture, but they are not wet close enough to the 
surface or long enough during the growing season 
to adversely affect yields. 

Moderately well drained.—These soils are wet close 
enough to the surface or long enough that planting 
or harvesting operations or yields of some field 
crops are adversely affected unless artificial 
drainage is provided. Moderately well drained soils 
commonly have a layer with low hydraulic 
conductivity, a wet layer relatively high in the profile, 
additions of water by seepage, or some combination 
of these. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—These soils are wet 
close enough to the surface or long enough that 
planting or harvesting operations or crop growth is 
markedly restricted unless artificial drainage is 
provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils commonly 
have a layer with low hydraulic conductivity, a wet 
layer high in the profile, additions of water through 
seepage, or a combination of these. 
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Poorly drained.—These soils commonly are so wet 
at or near the surface during a considerable part of 
the year that field crops cannot be grown under 
natural conditions. Poorly drained conditions are 
caused by a saturated zone, a layer with low 
hydraulic conductivity, seepage, or a combination of 
these. 

Very poorly drained.—These soils are wet to the 
surface most of the time. They are wet enough to 
prevent the growth of important crops (except rice) 
unless artificially drained. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Duff. A term used to identify a generally firm organic 
layer on the surface of mineral soils. It consists of 
fallen plant material that is in the process of 
decomposition and includes everything from the 
litter on the surface to underlying pure humus. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Eolian soil material. Earthy parent material accumulated 
through wind action; commonly refers to sandy 
material in dunes or to loess in blankets on the 
surface. 

Ephemeral stream. A stream, or reach of a stream, that 
flows only in direct response to precipitation. It 
receives no long-continued supply from melting 
snow or other source, and its channel is above the 
water table at all times. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural 
erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature; for example, fire that exposes 
the surface. 

Erosion pavement. A layer of gravel or stones that 
remains on the surface after fine particles are 
removed by sheet or rill erosion. 

Escarpment. A relatively continuous and steep slope or 
cliff breaking the general continuity of more gently 
sloping land surfaces and produced by erosion or 
faulting. Synonym: scarp. 

Excess alkali (in tables). Excess exchangeable sodium 
in the soil. The resulting poor physical properties 
restrict the growth of plants. 
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Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay in the soil. 
The soil does not provide a source of gravel or sand 
for construction purposes. 

Excess lime (in tables). Excess carbonates in the soil 
that restrict the growth of some plants. 

Excess salts (in tables). Excess water-soluble salts in 
the soil that restrict the growth of most plants. 

Excess sulfur (in tables). Excessive amount of sulfur in 
the soil. The sulfur causes extreme acidity if the soil 
is drained, and the growth of most plants is 
restricted. 

Extrusive rock. igneous rock derived from deep-seated 
molten matter (magma) emplaced on the earth’s 
surface. 

Fallow. Cropland left idie in order to restore productivity 
through accumulation of moisture. Summer fallow is 
common in regions of limited rainfall where cereal 
grain is grown. The soil is tilled for at least one 
growing season for weed control and decomposition 
of plant residue. 

Fan terrace. A relict alluvial fan, no longer a site of 
active deposition, incised by younger and lower 
alluvial surfaces. 

Fast intake (in tables). The rapid movement of water 
into the soil. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fill slope. A sloping surface consisting of excavated soil 
material from a road cut. It commonly is on the 
downhill side of the road. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Firebreak. Area cleared of flammable material to stop or 
help control creeping or running fires. It also serves 
as a line from which to work and to facilitate the 
movement of men and equipment in fire fighting. 
Designated roads also serve as firebreaks. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fluvial. Of or pertaining to rivers; produced by river 
action, as a fluvial plain. 

Foothill. A steeply sloping upland that has relief of as 
much as 1,000 feet (or 300 meters) and fringes a 
mouniain range or high-plateau escarpment. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forb. Any herbaceous plant not a grass or a sedge. 

Forest cover. All trees and other woody plants 
(underbrush) covering the ground in a forest. 

Forest type. A stand of trees similar in composition and 
development because of given physical and 
biological factors by which it may be differentiated 
from other stands. 

Fragile (in tables). A soil that is easily damaged by use 
or disturbance. 
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Frost action (in tables). Freezing and thawing of soil 
moisture. Frost action can damage roads, buildings 
and other structures, and plant roots. 

Glaciolacustrine deposits. Material ranging from fine 
clay to sand derived from glaciers and deposited in 
glacial lakes mainly by glacial meltwater. Many 
deposits are interbedded or laminated. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock as much 
as 3 inches (2 millimeters to 7.6 centimeters) in 
diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, as much as 3 inches (7.6 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Green manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving crop 
grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Hard rock. Rock that cannot be excavated except by 
blasting or by the use of special equipment that is 
not commonly used in consiruction. 

Hardpan. A hardened or cemented soil horizon, or layer. 
The soil material is sandy, loamy, or clayey and is 
cemented by iron oxide, silica, calcium carbonate, or 
other substance. 

High-residue crops. Crops such as small grain and corn 
used for grain. If properly managed, residue from 
these crops can be used to control erosion until the 
next crop in the rotation is established. These crops 
return large amounts of organic matter to the soil. 

Hill. A natural elevation of the land surface, rising as 
much as 1,000 feet above surrounding lowlands, 
commonly of limited summit area and having a well- 
defined outline; hillsides generally have slopes of 
more than 15 percent. The distinction between a hill 
and a mountain is arbitrary and is dependent on 
local usage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
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represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the Soi/ 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of transition from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B 
horizon also has distinctive characteristics such as 
(1) accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) prismatic or blocky 
structure; (3) redder or browner colors than those in 
the A horizon; or (4) a combination of these. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the overlying soil material. The material of 
a C horizon may be either like or unlike that in which 
the solum formed. If the material is known to differ 
from that in the solum, the number 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

RF layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but it can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Igneous rock. Rock formed by solidification from a 
molten or partially molten state. Major varieties 
include plutonic and volcanic rock. Examples are 
andesite, basalt, and granite. 

Iluviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material, as 
contrasted with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which water 
can infiltrate into a soil under a given set of 
conditions. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 
under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
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the rate decreases with application time. Therefore, 
intake rate for design purposes is not a constant but 
is a variable depending on the net irrigation 
application. The rate of water intake in inches per 
hour is expressed as follows: 


LOSS THAN O.2incsiicesrinenceernsiesnninincnnsescnonnsenn Very low 
O22 10 OA iisiteneecticiimmnaminnonnnniennnainsine Low 
0.4 to 0.75. .Moderately low 
S/S tO 2 ves seescscatecsstiasarsecesssstiveevieatcemyne races Moderate 
1.25 to 1.75... Moderately high 
MEFS AO 2G chs sca ce aaxcdasta tos caususcca noses tactnctcces High 
AONE TAN i Ot a arses see Soncaaan aeealaans Very high 


Intermittent stream. A stream, or reach of a stream, 
that flows for prolonged periods only when it 
receives ground water discharge or long, continued 
contributions from melting snow or other surface 
and shallow subsurface sources. 

invaders. On range, plants that encroach into an area 
and grow after the climax vegetation has been 
reduced by grazing. Generally, plants invade 
following disturbance of the surface. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip 
in which the lateral flow of water is controlled by 
small earth ridges called border dikes, or borders. 
Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Drip (or trickle).—Water is applied slowly and under 
low pressure to the surface of the soil or into the 
soil through such applicators as emitters, porous 
tubing, or perforated pipe. 

Center pivot.—An automatically rotating sprinkler 
pipe, or boom, that supplies water to the sprinkler 
heads, or nozzles, from the center, or pivot point, of 
the system. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Hand line.—A sprinkler system in which the pipes 
containing the sprinkler heads are carried by hand 
to each new setting. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Wheel line.—A sprinkler system in which the pipes 
containing the sprinkler heads are supported on 
wheels and are rolled to each new setting. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 
distribution. 
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Knoll. A small, low, rounded hill rising above adjacent 
landforms. 

Lacustrine deposit (geology). Material deposited in lake 
water and exposed when the water level is lowered 
or the elevation of the land is raised. 

Landslide. The rapid downhill movement of a mass of 
soil and loose rock, generally when wet or 
saturated. The speed and distance of movement, as 
well as the amount of soil and rock material, vary 
greatly. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments 3 inches (7.5 
centimeters) or more across. Large stones adversely 
affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Light textured soil. Sand and loamy sand. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Low-residue crops. Crops such as corn used for silage, 
peas, beans, and potatoes. Residue from these 
crops is not adequate to control erosion until the 
next crop in the rotation is established. These crops 
return little organic matter to the soil. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Mechanical treatment. Use of mechanical equipment 
for seeding, brush management, and other 
management practices. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in 
mineralogical composition, chemical composition, or 
structure by heat, pressure, and movement. Nearly 
all such rocks are crystalline. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Coarse sandy loam, 
sandy loam, and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/aint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 
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Mountain. A naturai elevation of the land surface, rising 
more than 1,000 feet above surrounding lowlands, 
commonly of restricted summit area (relative to a 
plateau) and generally having steep sides and 
considerable bare-rock surface. A mountain can 
occur as a single, isolated mass or in a group 
forming a chain or range. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 


the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 


For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color in 
hue of 10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Patterned ground. A term for the more or less 
symmetrical forms such as circles, polygons, nets, 
stripes, garlands, and steps that are characteristic 
of, but not confined to, mantles that have been 
subjected to intense frost action, as in periglacial 
environments. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ‘‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil, adversely affecting the specified 
use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move downward through the profile. Permeability 
is measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves downward through the saturated soil. 
Terms describing permeability are: 

VOL SIOW. fick. siiseviseasietsceisoieese Less than 0.06 inch 


SIOW .oeeeesssseosereeee .. 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately SIOW..............:seceeeeereeeeeeeerees 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderate........ ..0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapid..........ceeeceeseeeneeee 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
Rapid.............. sees 6.0 to 20 inches 
Werf PADI. cocsccscessiecenaincedesrsartaises More than 20 inches 
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Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Formation of subsurface tunnels or 
pipelike cavities by water moving through the soil. 

Pitting (in tables). Pits caused by melting around ice. 
They form on the soil after plant cover is removed. 

Plateau. An extensive upland mass with relatively flat 
summit area that is considerably elevated (more 
than 100 meters) above adjacent lowlands and 
separated from them on one or more sides by 
escarpmenis. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
The water can be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability or 
an impermeable layer near the surface, the soil may 
not adequately filter effluent from a waste disposal 
system. 

Poor outlets (in tables). Refers to areas where surface 
or subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or 
expensive to install. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 

Potential native plant community. The piant 
community on a given site that will be established if 
present environmental conditions continue to prevail 
and the site is properly managed. (See climax plant 
community.) 

Prescribed burning. The application of fire to land 
under such conditions of weather, soil moisture, and 
time of day as presumably will result in the intensity 
of heat and spread required to accomplish specific 
forest management, wildlife, grazing, or fire hazard 
reduction purposes. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Proper grazing use. Grazing at an intensity that 
maintains enough cover to protect the soil and 
maintain or improve the quantity and quality of the 
desirable vegetation. This increases the vigor and 
reproduction of the key plants and promotes the 
accumulation of litter and mulch necessary to 
conserve soil and water. 

Rangeland. Land on which the potential natural 
vegetation is predominantly grasses, grasslike 
plants, forbs, or shrubs suitable for grazing or 
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browsing. It includes natural grasslands, savannas, 
many wetlands, some deserts, tundras, and areas 
that support certain forb and shrub communities. 

Range condition. The present composition of the plant 
community on a range site in relation to the 
potential natural plant community for that site. 
Range condition is expressed as excellent, good, 
fair, or poor on the basis of how much the present 
plant community has departed from the potential. 

Range site. An area of rangeland where climate, soil, 
and relief are sufficiently uniform to produce a 
distinct natural plant community. A range site is the 
product of all the environmental factors responsible 
for its development. It is typified by an association of 
species that differ from those on other range sites in 
kind or proportion of species or total production. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely ACid.......ccscececesessseseeesseesarsersees Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid... 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid....... 5.1 to 5.5 


Medium acid... 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill generally is a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Road cut. A sloping surface produced by mechanical 
means during road construction. It is commonly on 
the uphill side of the road. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). Shallow root zone. The soil is 
shallow over a layer that greatly restricts roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Saline soil. A soil containing soluble salts in an amount 
that impairs growth of plants. A saline soil does not 
contain excess exchangeable sodium. 
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Salty water (in tables). Water that is too salty for 
consumption by livestock. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Saprolite (soil science). Unconsolidated residual material 
underlying the soil and grading to hard bedrock 
below. 

Scarification. The act of abrading, scratching, loosening, 
crushing, or modifying the surface to increase water 
absorption or to provide a more tillable soil. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil. Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and runoff water. 

Shrink-swell (in tables). The shrinking of soil when dry 
and the swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling 
can damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Site class. A grouping of site indexes into 5 to 7 
production capability levels. Each level can be 
represented by a site curve. 

Site curve (50-year). A set of related curves on a graph 
that shows the average height of dominant trees for 
the range of ages on soils that differ in productivity. 
Each level is represented by a curve. The basis of 
the curves is the height of dominant trees that are 
50 years old or are 50 years old at breast height. 

Site curve (100-year). A set of related curves ona 
graph that show the average height of dominant and 
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codominant trees for a range of ages on soils that 
differ in productivity. Each level is represented by a. 
curve. The basis of the curves is the height of 
dominant and codominant trees that are 100 years 
old or are 100 years old at breast height. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 


height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 


a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75. 

Skid trail. Trail or furrow made by a log or logs skidded 
over the surface of the ground. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, 
slickensides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces 
on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, 
and columns; and in swelling clayey soils, where 
there is marked change in moisture content. 

Slippage (in tables). Soil mass susceptible to movement 
downslope when loaded, excavated, or wet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Sodic (alkali) soil. A soil having so high a degree of 
alkalinity (pH 8.5 or higher), or so high a percentage 
of exchangeable sodium (15 percent or more of the 
total exchangeable bases), or both, that plant 
growth is restricted. 

Soft rock. Rock that can be excavated with trenching 
machines, backhoes, small rippers, and. other 
equipment commonly used in construction. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. lt is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil blowing. The hazard of soil blowing is related to the 
wind erodibility of the surface layer. Fine to coarse 
sand is most susceptible to blowing. 

Soil pubbling. Compaction of a soil when moist to the 
state where the soil particles are rearranged to a 
massive or structureless state. 
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Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 
follows: 

Millime- 
ters 
VEPY COArSE SANG... ee eeeeeeeceeeeteeeeteneeeeeeene 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse sand......... . 
Medium sand... 


...0.05 to 0.002 
Sib uguecunstvacshdhccvaysiyebacdssss seneeee. LESS than 0.002 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 
centimeters) in diameter if rounded or 6 to 15 inches 
(15 to 38 centimeters) in length if flat. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), cofumnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects the soil 
from wind and water erosion after harvest, during 
preparation of a seedbed for the next crop, and 
during the early growing period of the new crop. 

Subsoll. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Tilling a soil below normal plow depth, 
ordinarily to shatter a hardpan or claypan. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the E horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in content of organic matter than the overlying 
surface layer. 

Summer fallow. The tillage of uncropped land during 
the summer to control weeds and allow storage of 
moisture in the soil for the growth of a later crop. A 
practice common in semiarid regions, where annual 
precipitation is not enough to produce a crop every 
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year. Summer fallow is frequently practiced before 
planting winter grain. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “‘plow layer,” or the ‘Ap horizon.” 

Tail water. The water just downstream of a structure. 

Talus. Rock fragments of any size or shape, commonly 
coarse and angular, derived from and lying at the 
base of a cliff or very steep, rock slope. The 
accumulated mass of such loose, broken rock 
formed chiefly by falling, rolling, or sliding. 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to 
the contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff so 
that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. A terrace in a field generally is built 
so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended 
mainly for drainage has a deep channel that is 
maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Terrace scarp. The steeper descending slope (more 
than 15 percent) of a terrace. It is cut or eroded by 
stream action. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, joamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or ‘very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material 
too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 


Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Too arid (in tables). The soil is dry most of the time, and 
vegetation is difficult to establish. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Toxicity (in tables). Excessive amount of toxic 
substances, such as sodium or sulfur, that severely 
hinder establishment of vegetation or severely 
restrict plant growth. 

Tuff. A compacted deposit that is 50 percent or more 
volcanic ash and dust. 

Unstable fill (in tables). Risk of caving or sloughing on 
banks of fill material. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently 
different from those of other known soils to justify a 
new series name, but occurring in such a limited 
geographic area that creation of a new series is not 
justified. 

Variegation. Refers to patterns of contrasting colors 
assumed to be inherited from the parent material 
rather than to be the result of poor drainage. 

Volcanic ash. The finer textured particles of material 
ejected from a vent during an eruption and 
transported through the air. 

Water bars. Smooth, shallow ditches or depressional 
areas that are excavated at an angle across a 
sloping road. They are used to reduce the 
downward velocity of water and divert it off and 
away from the road surface. Water bars can easily 
be driven over if constructed properly. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Windthrow. The action of uprooting and tipping over 
trees by the wind. 
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TABLE 1,.~~TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Recorded in the period 1951-81 at Hermiston, OR] 


Precipitation 


Temperature 
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TABLE 1.~-TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION=~Continued 
[Recorded in the period 1951-75 at Meacham, OR] 


Umatilla County, Area, Oregon 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION--Continued 


[Recorded in the period 1951-81 at Pendleton, OR] 


Precipitation 


Temperature 


Average 
snowfall 


Average 
days with 
0.10 inch 


number of 


years in 
will have-- 


ainst 
Less More 
than== | than-~ 
| 


Average 


Average 
number of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
H 


years in 
10 will have-- 
Maximum | Minimum 
Peupe ret ure | Cesperature 
| lower 


higher 
than-- 


Average 


Average 
daily 
minimum 


Average 
daily 
maximum 
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*A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


growth is minimal for range vegetation in the area (40 degrees F). 
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TABLE 2.°~FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


| 
| Temperature 

Probability | 
ar 
| 2°r =| og Of La OF 
i__or lower | or lower i or lower 


[Recorded in the period 1951-81 at Hermiston, OR] 


eet RA tt SE 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- April 19 April 26 May 12 


2 years in 10 


later than-- April 11 April 21 May 6 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 years in 10 | 
later than-- | March 27 April 10 April 25 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 


First. freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than=-~ October 14 October 3 September 23 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- October 22 October 9 September 28 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 7 October 19 October 8 
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[Recorded in the period 1951-75 at Meacham, OR] 


Last. freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- June 13 


May 4 May 23 


2 years in 10 


later than-- April 28 May 19 June 7 


5 years in 10 


later than=-- April 17 May 10 May 26 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- October 12 September 22 August 29 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- October 19 September 29 September 8 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 1 October 13 ; September 26 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL--Continued 


| 
| Temperature 
Probability 
a 
24°F =| 0g OF | 39 OF 
i or lower i or lower H or lower 


[Recorded in the period 1951-81 at Pendleton, OR] 


TY 


Last. freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- March 29 April 18 May 3 


2 years in 10 


later than-- March 19 April 8 April 26 


5 years in 10 


later than-- February 28 March 19 April 13 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- October 24 October 14 September 24 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 5 October 25 October 5 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 28 | November 15 October 28 
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TABLE 3,.-~GROWING SEASON 


| Length of growing season if daily 
| minimum temperature exceeds-- 
| 
| 


Probability 
| __24 °F 28 OF 32 °F 

[Recorded in the period 1951-81 at Hermiston, OR] 
} -ws |; <as |; ais 

9 years in 10 | 195 | 168 | 142 

8 years in 10 205 | 176 | 150 

5 years in 10 | 224 191 | 165 

2 years in 10 | 243 206 | 179 

1 year in 10 | 253 | 214 | 187 


I | 
9 years in 10 | 170 | 133 | 86 
8 years in 10 | 179 | 140 | 98 
5 years in 10 | 197 | 155 | 122 
2 years in 10 | 215 170 | 145 
1 year in 10 224 | 177 | 157 


9 years in 10 | 234 ! 203 | 165 
8 years in 10 | 246 | 214 | 174 
5 years in 10 | 269 | 236 | 191 
2 years in 10 | 294 | 260 | 210 
1 year in 10 | 314 278 225 
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TABLE 4,--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


SS 
Map | Soil name Acres Percent 


symbol} | 


45E jklicker very stony silt loam, 20 to 40 percent slopesqqs---see- eenmenenencenencnn 


| 
1B |Adkins fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent Sigpesestesee eee eae! 22,860 | 1.5 
1c jeans fine sandy loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes--ee------= —— 3,415 H 0.2 
2B padiaas fine sandy loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 5 percent slopeswee=esn-osee=-- 2,485 | 0.2 
2c jAdkins fine sandy loam, gravelly substratum, 5 to 25 percent slopese=s--sossee=s<<= 895 | 0.1 
3A jAdkins fine sandy loam, wet, 0 to 3 percent Slopesqs- et ress enna en ene rere nas aeennn 4,310 | 0.3 
3C jAdkins fine sandy loam, wet, 3 to 15 percent slopes@=eseee tes -ne<en-= aaa reiaraal 860 | 0.1 
4B jAdbins Uren land complex, 0 to 5 percent slopeseq sete arses arene se ser essen nn enen= 1,020 H 0.1 
5c jAlbee~Bocker~Anatone complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes-----~--------nan-----=----—--- | 31,910 | 1.9 
6B pander ly silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopeSeoone eer ser enn t rete erseree= me H 815 H 0.1 
6c |Anderly silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes--------------~ ee eae | 5,230} 0.3 
6D pAnderly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent eloped eSwikieewenaacee Sess eeceneneee eee! 3,715 | 0.2 
6E pander ly silt loam, 20 to 35 percent 5 lOpegreneewenn— neem ennennenen nanan ennnennenne| 1,075 H 0.1 
7C jAnderly-Urban land complex, 7 to 12 percent Slopeseraasnannea nen ene eenenenenn| 595 \ * 
8B yi tnent silt loam, 1 to 7 percent 81 Opes 2 arene enemas | 45,110 H 237 
8c eal silt loam, 7 to 12 percent Slopesennnn-nnna-anannnnnnnnnennnenennnnnnnnnnn | 9,775 | 0.6 
9¢ pBOeker very cobbly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent SLOPES nnn rn 1,685 0.1 
10D jecekeE “Bei ageere ok complex, 1 to 15 percent slopes---9+---" oe ee 10,255 | 0.6 
1lF poe eSB re ree® association, 40 to 70 percent Slopesq rocoto nt ner errr rman ae j 12,085 | 0.7 
12C pBeicdecreer silt loam, 1 to 12 percent SLOpen sss sceeree | 16,505 j 1.0 
12E jor idgecresk silt loam, 12 to 35 percent Ls | 915 0.1 
13F jouckeresh ovin association, 45 to 70 percent SlOpes nnn owner eres Tree | 29,170 \ 1.8 
14B \Surbank loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent Oe ee | 8,465 | 0.5 
15B {Burke silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes -s-~-wen meee e nnn ran nn ao eo meme 20 amen ay ae eine 15,160 j 0.9 
15C ape silt loam, 7 to 12 percent Slips = 3,530 0.2 
15E pu silt loam, 12 to 30 percent a a a a RAE ATIC | 1,990 j 0.1 
16B jeeatate silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes-<---<---- enn er a eo mn en a a memes me 280 j 
16C pCante la silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes-------~- nS remnant Ss Se | 955 | 0.1 
16D jooutala silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopesw-c--ererrrerH <= | 3,225 { 0.2 
16E Cantala silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopeswes-ce rer ernnn= | 2,160 | 0.1 
17A Icatherine Variant-Catherine silt loams, 0 to 3 percent Slopes rr rere 815 j Q.1 
18B Condon silt loam, 1 to 7 percent Wes She ee 13,970 | 0.8 
18C joondon silt loam, 7 to 12 percent oe. ee 15,695 j 0.9 
18E joondon silt loam, 20 to 35 percent Slopesqoreor ter terns sen menn= | 1,450 | 0.1 
19D jones silt loam, 12 to 20 percent north slopes@roee rr sent recor en tere see erm n nn wnnnn 7,280 | 0.4 
20D ponies silt loam, 12 to 20 percent south slopes-eer-er reer ne renn= <4 2,215 | 0.1 
21D jpondan-Bakeoven complex, 2 to 20 percent slopeS@~stsomeseeneeern= ae | 11,805 i 0.7 
22C pcowsly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes---esor ree —9H-= ia me aaa! | 10,275 | 0.6 
22D jCowsly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent Slopes~meoe rms renner tree tern nrenerennnn Ee | 2,435 \ 0.1 
23 [une Lanes te 1,345 | 0.1 
24B [Eli tsforde silt loam, 1 to 7 percent ee 6,445 | 0.4 
24C ju listore silt loam, 7 to 20 percent a. a ER OT SE Ae SRE | 1,440 | 0.1 
25C jEllisforde-Ellisforde, eroded complex, 1 to 20 percent Slopes seem sennese | 2,600 j 0.2 
26E jeatic Durochrepts, 20 to 40 percent te | 1,280 | 0.1 
274A jEsquatzel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopesqeree tee mete enn cere sen ennna wn manennnn= - 2,350 j 0.1 
28A jerecvater gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent SlopeSwer mmm se tere n nnn nse r enna nr nnnen | 3,045 j 0.2 
294 | Sreewetse very cobbly loam, 0 to 3 percent See 3,675 | 0.2 
30A jseewaber-Urbay land complex, 0 to 3 percent ci anaes aE | 1,070 | 0.1 
31B Gurdane silty clay loam, 0 to 7 percent Slopes 10,610 | 0.6 
31D jGurdene silty clay loam, 7 to 25 percent ee | 10,315 i 0.6 
31E joundane silty clay loam, 25 to 45 percent BLOPes ress n econ tree 8,870 | 0.5 
32E pourdane vin ly association, 20 to 40 percent slopes--------- Pea meme nmmnmmmenme | 23,175 | 1.4 
33D jaurdane Rocky complex, 2 to 20 percent slopes----~--<-- em an ene an ee me men en ar em am en em emmen emcee j 30,745 | 1.9 
34F posnrriicker oer outcrop complex, 30 to 70 percent slopesqresrnserenen= ee essa mei | 17,530 | 1.1 
35F pore Rock outcrop complex, 40 to 70 percent slopes------9r~-=- a2 en at me mm meee a "| 94,280 | 5.7 
36E jGwinly very cobbly silt loam, 7 to 40 percent Slopeswres teen n mere r senna wren “| 21,715 | 1.3 
37C  pesgurpe silt loam, 2 to 15 percent slopesross corse os res cer meee nnerannse ae aa 8,040 i 0.5 
37E jHankins silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopeS--cr-=9<--= societanatad cite atetateshatetaneeeiaannenetae | 2,225 | 0.1 
38C juctter silt loam, 2 to 15 percent slopesoewsect@---- a a Ow yo oe neon am ene em —_ 3,695 i 0.2 
38E jletter silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopesorees reo wren enter rest ensnn asaeesesse nesses 650 | * 
39A jHermiston silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes eerste reer ere r ee nr nnn nen en nanan manmmmnn 15,000 | 0.9 
40C jXahler silt loam, 2 to 15 percent sSlopesq men mene rte mene nt enn nore nnamemnnnen 735 | * 
40E jkebler silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopesmmmq mee meme n renner sen nner werner anernn { 320 | * 
4iF pealler gravelly loam, granite substratum, 35 to 70 percent slopes---=<=- — | 2,935 | 0.2 
42A jkimberly fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent SLOPES Sameer sees 4,595 \ 0.3 
43A Kimber ly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 5 i cE SaTE 2,250 | 0.1 
44D [EL ICher silt loam, 2 to 20 percent Slee ee 4,280 | 0.3 
j 1,325 | 0.1 
if t 
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TABLE 4.-~ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS~--Continued 


——S——— 
| 


Map H Soil name Acres lPercent 
symbol! 
| | i 
46C |k1icker~Anatone~Bocker complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes<--<------<- as oe a -| 31,535 H 1.9 
46E jRiicker-Anatone Hocker complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes-oo reser es<9= | 10,365 | 0.6 
47B Koehler loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopesers nm terer sete nn em err renee newer ewe nnn i 440 H 
48E lLickskillet very stony loam, 7 to 40 percent ak iA CEASE AA | 36,970 | 2.2 
49F lLickskillet-Nansene association, 35 to 70 percent Slope Ses sear ee ae ees ener Se 9,195 | 0.6 
50F | Lickski1let~Rock outcrop complex, 40 to 70 percent Slopes ww enwnr nT we rer rn ererern | 16,475 | 1.0 
51A jmekay silt loam, 0 to 7 percent a 13 ,090 | 0.8 
52D jBerey silt loam, 7 to 25 percent north slopes-~--+e-seemeeoneennnneonna= =| 5,610 j 0.3 
53D jee silt loam, 7 to 25 percent south slopesq-serer terres ereennesen= ait ian limeaieaiat ernie et | 1,660 i 0.1 
54B jee silt loam, 2 to 7 percent a 1 pc a EI | 7,515 { 0.5 
54C  retrae pe silt loam, 7 to 12 percent cs os a eS oo asia | 5,490 i 0.3 
54D jaskealo silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopesew--werseseces eee ese= eo | 2,510 0.2 
54E pbhet? silt loam, 20 to 35 percent cl 5 aE | 1,300 | 0.1 
55A peeudoyt silt loam, 0 to 3 percent Slopesccs sesso secrets ene cem enna ssenennsnnneonnan 4,765 | 0.3 
56B portor silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes-------- aaeenessa== SSS saae ana ee | 24,205 i 1.5 
56C phoerow silt loam, 7 to 12 percent Soe ee 11,220 | 0.7 
56E jHoxrow silt loam, 20 to 35 percent Slopes@-- mew rrr nnn error ener erneneneneronnenn ane | 6,270 j 0.4 
57D (iarrow silt loam, 12 to 20 percent north slopeserorer tt estes ere naan nnn n enn aes | 5,850 | 0.4 
58D piereos silt loam, 12 to 20 percent south cs a a Ta | 620 | 
59D pier coe Bareeven complex, 2 to 20 percent Dice ARONA NASA | 20,375 | 1.2 
60F [Nansene silt loam, 35 to 70 percent slopes--------= sh a pale a i mS aN RE om im mR | 7,830 | 0.5 
61A jOliphant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-------- <= i sb inn ae me a eeine nannies on sie | 7,475 | 0.5 
61C jolsbnant silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes~-----~--- ore ee i niet i ne a cm | 1,815 i 0.1 
62C jortphant silt loam, 3 to 25 percent slopes, ae ae DCS 1,730 | 0.1 
63A pone silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-----== 2,545 | 0.2 
64B jPalouse silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopesqesqsesnesesemeesenesacconnennnensenscasces 5,700 j 0.3 
64C jpalouse silt loam, 7 to 12 percent 2 iS SENET | 4,800 i 0.3 
64D jearonse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent Slopesrq ern mtr e ttre nnn nn nnn nn nnnn CE | 6,205 i 0.4 
64E jparouse silt loam, 20 to 35 percent Slopesqcnms erm rrr ent ner nr mn mms 5,490 j 0.3 
65A iPediga loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopeser=---=--9ran--— SASS oe 295 | 
66A jredige silt loam, 0 to 3 percent Slopes~w -cenn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nm SaaS j 2,590 | 0.2 
67B jPilot Rock silt loam, 1 to 7 percent Slopesrmeses erste rns es er ese rnene ene n meme 30,905 | 1.9 
67C jPilot Rock silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes-cweererr een en ane nnennnane nnn mmamme ene 5,660 | 0.3 
68D jPilot Rock silt loam, 12 to 20 percent north Slopes@se--osese store nee nensnnsscnennn 1,970 | 0.1 
68E jeter Rock silt loam, 20 to 35 percent north slopeswee--w-wen mewn nnnnn nnn nennnnnn 410 | 
69D Eee Rock silt loam, 12 to 20 percent south slopesm---seemnennmm--n= <<a=S SSeS | 2,195 | 0.1 
69E jELIOE Rock silt loam, 20 to 30 percent south slopes-------=- Seaaarenar]= a a 430 | = 
70 jPits, gravel------~ <a 495 * 
71A j Potamus gravelly loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-c een mann | 975 | 0.1 
72a | owder silt loam, 0 to 3 percent Slopesq@mmmee scr mt enter en nnn nnn nn nr n nnn nnn ne mmm ane j 8,410 i 0.5 
73D }EEEESeS silt loam, 12 to 20 percent ee 510 | 7 
73E (Prosser silt loam, 20 to 40 percent lo | 1,230 j 0.1 
74B jguincy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent S00 9,445 | 0.6 
75B jguincy loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes-------------~ See | 16,570 j 1.0 
75E jQuincy loamy fine sand, 5 to 25 percent gl0pee ee 11,415 j 0.7 
76B jQuincy loamy fine sand, gravelly substratum, 0 to 5 percent slopes-~---- | 8,385 j 0.5 
77C jSuincy loamy fine sand, 0 to 25 percent slopes, erodedqn-—emr ramen nnn ann n nnn nn nnnnn | 1,475 | 0.1 
78B jQuincy=Rock outcrop complex, 1 to 20 percent Bes 1,615 i 0.1 
79B jRiteville very fine sandy loam, 2 to 7 percent Slopesqceseeteserrr re rsenenenansnacnn 4,890 | 0.3 
79C jet teui ie very fine sandy loam, 7 to 12 percent slopeS-ccsrrer9—--—-— a tan te ana 4,680 | 0.3 
79D peevelle very fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes--------~ ee 9,055 i 0.5 
79E jRiteville very fine sandy loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes= | 2,980 j 0.2 
80B padre silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopesor@ cst tte rr nH HH r= a Sn tt atom a | 33,410 | 2.0 
g0C potewite silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes@“c-eesesssrese== a oso o oe | 13,815 | 0.8 
80D jRitzville silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopesms-----e ne resee nen ee | 22,635 j 1.4 
81E jRiteville silt loam, 25 to 40 percent north leper 4,230 | 0.3 
82E jeitaville silt loam, 25 to 40 percent south slopeS=--=-wseererrrrn t= S| 440 | * 
83C jettens ile" Roek outcrop complex, O to 25 percent Ci as 450 | * 
84 ee 415 | * 
85F joes outcrop~Xeric Torriorthents complex, 10 to 70 percent Slopeswoerorn nn nanan 1,895 j 0.1 
86D jReckly very cobbly loam, 2 to 20 percent bE IMIITE | 5,565 \ 0.3 
87B joagebatt fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-“m oe seee terre nn mene enn onnnnen nnn j 11,905 j 0.7 
87C joagebi il fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopese~--eerrerrre n= re a em | 1,300 | Ont 
88B jShano very fine sandy loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes------~ a it i ceca accent! | 13,885 | 0.8 
88C [ouene very fine sandy loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes------ -—— | 5,930 | 0.4 
88D peneae very fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopesec---s9<---~ | 6,475 i 0.4 
89B Shano silt loam, 2 to 7 percent sSlopesressor tse sess en srr t nner nnn nme ne nane sawn j 27,670 j 1.7 
1 I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS--Continued 
were es ta ee ee eee 


Map Soil name Acres Percent 
symbol 

| | | 
89C |Shano silt loam, 7 to 12 percent $lopep———aan—wnnnn—nn wenn nnn erwennnnnnenene| 6,745 | 0.4 
89D (Shane silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes=----=- scam ereiaomaiaains i oe care am ASSETS | 5,385 { 0.3 
89E Shano silt loam, 25 to 40 percent ee 620 j * 
90A \Silvies-Winom complex, 0 to 3 percent Slopesq==s]eses<-seesenan an emewersencensases= 5,980 i 0.4 
S1A IStanfield silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopesecoorernccescereneemnewenecnossesennencon= 525 | x 
92A |Stanfield silt loam, reclaimed, 0 to 3 percent slopescos@-<-ese seen meen eee en nen nen= 1,820 i 0.1 
93B j Starbuck very fine sandy loam, 2 to 20 percent ALTAIR 935 i 0.1 
94A potarbuck-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 5 percent slopes~--~--ss----— an ee eemenan ae mm mm mm we a 3,160 j 0.2 
95B jtaunton fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent a a 8,055 | 0.5 
96B jThatuna silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes-<--9-<<<-<<--= Hamme ASTER ENAeNEE 3,220 | 0.2 
96D jThatuna silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes~erw tn --n newest een nme rn ewe nce secece= mre | 580 j ® 
97C jroke silt loam, 3 to 15 percent Se 46,185 | 2.8 
97E [role silt loam, 15 to 35 percent ee 14,605 | 0.9 
98C jrolo silt loam, granite substratum, 3 to 15 percent ee 1,330 | 0.1 
98E fren silt loam, granite substratum, 15 to 35 percent ee | 1,920 i 0.1 
99C jTolo~Ki lmerque association, 3 to 15 percent ee | 885 | Q.1 
99E jTolo~Kiimerque association, 15 to 35 percent slopes------ | 590 | * 
100C jTolo~Kl icker association, 3 to 15 percent slopes@qr-=------n 2 nn nnn nan ee enn n= | 19,555 i 1.2 
100E jtolo-Klicker association, 15 to 35 percent slopes---- ee 10,830 | 0.7 
101A jeole Variant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent Slopes@----o scene newer nann nen nne nena n ee nae | 415 | * 
102C ject tle silty clay loam, 1 to 15 percent slopesqooren seen ner ene necen= oe 4 1,280 | 0.1 
103E jTutuilia silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent north AIA, 460 j 
104E jrutuilla silty clay loam, 15 te 35 percent south ee. | 1,160 | 0.1 
105A jUmapine silt loam, 0 to 3 percent Oe | 1,810 j 0.1 
106A jUsapine silt loam, reclaimed, 0 to 3 percent ee ee 3,065 0.2 
107E |Umatilla-Kahler association, 15 to 35 percent slopesq<-=--co=<=--=- Te 1,090 0.1 
107F |Umatilla-Kahler association, 35 to 70 percent el SRA, | 9,735 i 0.6 
108F jUmatilla-Kahler-Gwin association, 35 to 70 percent ee 84,915 | 5.1 
109A jvenzie silt loam, 0 to 3 percent Ls ha NSE ERLE SEAGER AES | 3,515 | 0.2 
110A jveszie cobbly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes---------= oo a oe on re eo j 1,630 | 0.1 
111A jVitrandepts, 0 to 5 percent slopes--<-----= ee 1,815 | 0.1 
112B jWahe silty clay loam, 1 to 12 percent ee 8,010 | 0.5 
112D jpebs silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent ee 11,565 | 0.7 
112E jfala silty clay loam, 25 to 40 percent ee 1,930 | 0.1 
113D {Habe Rock iy complex, 2 to 20 percent ee 14,075 | 0.9 
114B [pels Walla silt loam, 1 to 7 percent ee ee 117,400 j Jel 
114C =jWalla Walia silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes------ a a en om mcm ee | 37,572 | 2.3 
115D {Walla Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent north slopese------- Karas SSS a= EA | 21,555 i 1.3 
115E ata Walla silt loam, 25 to 40 percent north Slopes~-<<----s<-<-ee ener ne newer n enn | 2,659 i 0.2 
116D [helta Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent south slopes---------- oo Aa en meme ene mae ie maa | 18,670 j 1.1 
117D jWalla Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent south slopes, eroded------ oo me oe om cm om 2,170 | 0.1 
118B jhedtie Walla silt loam, hardpan substratum, 1 to 7 percent ae 5,870 | 0.4 
119A jpanss= loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes“ 7--<<9<<93-<------- === ome mere enon | 6,835 | 0.4 
120 |Ranser-fuincy complex, 0 to 12 percent i SS SE Na es SLSR A AREA | 690 | * 
121B {Willis silt loam, 2 to 7 percent i ene ENO REECE | 535 | * 
121C jWillis silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes@sqoeq-oo-sconeennenn | 400 \ * 
121D pWiliis silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes----«------- ee i 535 i * 
122B | Winchester sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes-~-------<2-=---==: ee eo a | 9,935 | 0.6 
123B jNinchester-Quinton complex, 0 to 5 percent slopesqoces---9<--=<- ee | 1,385 | 0.1 
124B jRinchester-lrban land complex, 0 to 5 percent ee 530 i 
125F j Rrenthan-Bock outcrop complex, 35 to 70 percent ei 2,300 { 0.1 
126A jxerofluvents, O to 3 percent slopes----- a a ee 11,795 | 0.7 
127F jarolise Durorthids, 30 to 60 percent slopes~<--=- i 320 | * 
128A jrakima silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes~--<--<-<-<-=<<--= | 4,160 | 0.3 
129A [taetne Viper land complex, 0 to 3 percent ee ee 655 | * 

aa SN a la aa Tae! 1,653,951 | 100.0 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 5.7-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSIFICATION AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Yields are 


Capability classification and 


Absence of a yield indicates that the soil 


is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil. 


yields are not given for map units that include Urban land] 


{Yields in the N columns are for nonirrigated soils; those in the I columns are for irrigated soils. 
those that can be expected under a high level of management. 


| Peas, green 


Potatoes, 
Irish 


Corn 


Alfalfa hay | 


{Wheat y winter| Barley | 


Land 
capabilit 


map symbol 


Soil name and 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSIFICATION AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE=~Continued 


| Peas, green 


Potatoes, 
Irish 


Corn 


Alfalfa hay | 


Wheat, winter| Barley 


Land 
capabilit 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSIFICATION AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE~-Continued 


| Peas, green 


Potatoes, 
Irish 


Corn 


Alfalfa hay 


Wheat, winter Barley 


Land 


capabilit: 


map symbol 


Soil name and 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSIFICATION AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE-<Continued 
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TABLE 5.-~LAND CAPABILITY CLASSIFICATION AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE=-Continued 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSIFICATION AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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TABLE 5.-~LAND CAPABILITY CLASSIFICATION AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE~~Continued 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSIFICATION AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE-~Continued 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES 


[Only the soils that support vegetation suitable for grazing are listed, except for those that are in map 
units that include such soils] 


| 7 Total produc tion T T 


Soil name and Grazing site \ Characteristic vegetation |compo~ 
| 


weight 
t ! tS 7acret t Pot 


map symbol | |Kina of year Dry joueiee 
| 


| I 
1B, 1C, 2B, 2¢-----| sandy Loam, 8-10" p.z.--=-==-= Favorable | 800 |Needleandthread---------------| 50 
Adkins | jNormal | 500 peluebunck wheatgrass=----="+o" | 25 
| | Uakerorable | 300 ja Begebowshet= =a aan 10 
4B*: | | | | | 
Adkins----------e" {Sandy Loam, 8-10" p.z.e~"<o-=- | Favorable | 800 INeedleandthread Cat etatererteatta 50 
j jponnat | 500 jBiuebuach wheatgrass--9<7----- | 25 
| jmeavorabie | 300 jPig sagebrushr—<9ce teeta n-ne | 10 
Urban land. | | | | | 
5C*: | I | | | 
Albeen=-----ne--- | Mountain Loamy, 18-22" p.2.---| Favorable | 2,300 | tdaho fescllen—se nnn rae e enn nnn 75 
| jhormal i 1,800  serschiagi wheatgrass-<---~ aks | 15 
j | ofavarabis | 1,300 pearae junegrass---<----- a 5 
Bocker--<-3-~<9--= \very Shallow, 14+" p.2.co-----|Favorable | 600 | Sandberg bluegrass~-----~-~---| 40 
| jRormal | 400 peiaebunch ee 15 
| {Unfavorable { 200 poutee Sagebrush--nersesnsser~=| 10 
| | ptdaho Fescuccesoanenancenmncney 5 
Anatone----<-----=- \Shallow Loamy, 18+" p.z.-----= | Pavorable | 1,600 IB1uebunch wheatgrass---------- H 45 
H | Normal H 1,000 I Tdaho fescues tere sesroserrenee H 25 
[Unfavorable | 500 {Sandberg bluegrass--7-7---2--- 10 
6By 6Cencm renee nan lLoamy , 12-14" Pezyeer=seenex- | Pavordble | 1,400 | taaho foatuemeeeeeecmne ween! 50 
Anderly | Normal H 1,100 \Biuebunch wheatgrass----------| 40 
| |untavorable | 700 | | 
6D, 6Eanannnnnnenn=|South, 10-14" p.zenneseenenn= |Favorable | 1,200 |Biuebunch wheatgrass | 70 
Anderly | jNormal i 900 j Sandberg bluegrass------2----- | 10 
Unfavorable 400 
H | | | | 
sees | | | | | 
Ander ly----------- |Loany , 12-14" p.z.---nne=-e- -| Favorable | 1,400 | tdaho fescue------------------ 50 
| j fonual. | 1,100 jStuebunch whestgrasecrSres tes] 40 
j jVatavorable 700 j | 
Urban land H | | H H 
| i | | | 
BB, BC-----0=-----= {Deep Loam, 18-22" p.z.----=-=-| Favorable 3,500 | Tdaho fescue---~---=-----=---- | 70 
Athena | pooumat { 2,500 jeruebonst wheatgrass---------~ | 10 
j jimserorsbie | 1,800 jiewthors SpaSSeeasa<aSsasSes=+-= | 5 
| | | jeannen chokecherry-----93-<--- | 5 
QUenssssqressss—=<<= lvery Shallow, 14+" p.2.~------! Favorable | 600 Isandberg bluegrass~----~---~--- | a0 
| | | | | 
Bocker jNormal j 400 jSluebunch wheatgrass------ 7] 15 
| |Uataverdbile | 200 pours’ Sadenrushss tests 10 
Idaho fescuets ss ersesaeeeenenet 5 
I 1 | | | 
lop*: I | | | | 
Bocker--<-----=-- -|very Shallow, 14+" p.z.e---9-- lPavorable 600 \sanaberg bluegrass------------ | 40 
\ jrommat | 400 peace wheatgrass---------- | 15 
Unfavorable 200 {Stiff sagebrusheer--<----<----— 10 
H | tdaho Lescuersc meen e nese 5 
Bridgecreek-~-~---~ Mountain Loamy, 18-22" p-z.~~-| Favorable | 2,300 | tdaho fescueqse meter n reer 75 
Normal | 1,800 peluebunch wheatgrass---=~----- | 15 
linfavorable j 1,300 pPreirte Junegrasser-<---e-- === | 5 
{ 1 


| 
| i 
i) 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.~-RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


| | Total production H | 
Soil name and j Grazing site j j i Characteristic vegetation jcompo~ 
map symbol | jKind of year j Dry j psition 


weight 
| acre} | Pot 
11F*: i | H | 
| 


| 
| 

Bowlus=--===--~--=| Deep North, 18-22" p.z.----~=-| Favorable 
| 


| Uneevorab Le 


Loamy, 12-14" pezeconee-------! Favorable 


18B, 18C=-=------== 


{ 
| 
{ 
| 
1,400 | tdaho fescuereeeseec ease! 50 
| 
| 
| 


| 3,500 | rdaho fegeietweotseenewmcenes! 55 
eaters \ 3,000 jcommon snovberry--~-=-~--~---~| 10 
Unfavorable 2,000 !Hawthorn-<<---=----<---=--- ment 5 
| | commen chokecherry~-------= ---| 5 
Buckcreek-------"=|Steep North, 18-22" p-z.-o----| Favorable | 2,500 | tdaho £escug-—amennnnmnnnnnnn| 70 
j pHormeT | 2,000 jBluebunch wheatgrassew-""e+-"--! 5 
Unfavorable 1,500 }Common snowberry=<--s-~e=<<2--=/ 5 
i | | ~’ | 
12C, 12B-nnn--=-n-= | Mountain Loamy, 18-22" p.z.---| Favorable | 2,300 | taaho Fescuernennnannmennnnnmn| 75 
Bridgecreek j jNormal | 1,800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass--------~ =| 15 
Unfavorable 1,300 |Prairie junegrasse~eeeeweeren=| 5 
| | } 7" | j 
13F*: I | | | | 
Buckcreek-=------=| Steep North, 18-22" p.z,------| Favorable | 2,500 | taaho fescue --<------ nen nnn | 70 
| jNormal j 2,000 je lnepurich vheatgrass----—~9"-=| 5 
| jUnfavorable i 1,500 joomon snowberry------~~----—~| 5 
G¥ine------nenen~|Shallow South, 14+" p.z.------| Favorable | 1,200 lBluebunch wheatgrass----—-----| 70 
| j formal 700 j Zdaho 2 aA 10 
| j Unfavorable | 400 peanther’ Prvegrades <== er 5 
14B-~-—---==-----—~| Sands, 8-10" Pez .nenananennn~l Favorable | 700 |Needieandthread~-----~---~----| 40 
Burbank | jNormal 500 j indian ricegrass~--s-~n—n—-n= 30 
Unfavorable 400 !Antelope bitterbrush---9\s=-"--) 15 
| | | Thickspike wheatgrass-----—---| 5 
15B, 15C, 15E------! Loany , 8-10" p.z.--eow-mannnn | Favorable | 800 |Bluebunch wheatgrass=—~-----=-| 75 
Burke | jNormal i 500 jSandberg bluegrass=~m----—=-=—| 15 
Unfavorable 300 
| ! { | I 
16B, 16C--e--------! Loany , 12-14" pezeereeee==----! Favorable | 1,400 \taaho Feeciaesneoxmsontsnesccsl 59 
Cantala H |Normal | 1,100 {Biuebunch wheat grass-n-----=-=| 40 
Unfavorable 700 
| | | | 
16D, 16E-----~----- North, 10-14" p.z.--------~---| Favorable | 1,800 Idaho fesciiec-<<---- een o ene -= | 70 
Cantala j {Normal i 1,400 jSluebunch wheatgrass——-------=| 15 
Unfavorable 700 
| i | | | 
17A*: | | | | | 
Catherine Variant~|feado oannnnnnnenenennnnnnnnnn| Favorable | 5,000 |Tustea hairgrass--------------| 60 
jNormal j 4,000 Se i Ta | 20 
| meavorab le i 3,000 jBaltic oa aa eromcais 10 
Catherine-~--~---- Meadow=---n--nannnnnnnnnanannn| Favorable | 5,000 nustea hairgrass-~--------- ---| 60 
jNormal 1 4,000 poedge-— aso | 20 
| 37000 jBaltic rush-—---- wee ee nnn nn n= | 10 
| 
Condon {Normal | 1,100 jBluebunch wheatgrass---------" | 40 
[Dneavonen te j 700 | | 
18E, 19D--~~e------iNorth, 10-14" Det.—-aenneno-+=| Favorable 1,800 | Taaho fescue----------------~-| 70 
Condon jNormal | 1,400 jBluebunch wheatgrass---~------ 15 
Unfavorable 700 
| | | | | 
20D-------------=--!South, 10-14" P-B_-oo--nennnn| Favorable | 1,200 |Bluebunch wheatgrass--=-~-~---| 70 
Condon H jNormal 900 jSandberg bluegrass-~--— aonene= 10 
| plutavorabie | 400 j j 
i 4 i i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.-~RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 
T T fotal production | T 


Soil name and | Grazing site f | Characteristic vegetation Compo 
map symbol Dry j jSition 


Rock outcrop. 


| | 
Zi | | | 
Condon--------=-=-!Loamy, 12-14" p.z.censs-----«-! Favorable 1,400 Idaho fescues-<---—--<--e=----!1 50 
H Normal H 1,100 |Bluebunch wheatgrass~---------| 40 
| {unfavorable | 700 | | 
Bakeovenm=------—=| Very Shallow, 10-14" pez.-----! Favorable | 400 |sandberg bluegrass-------~---~| 50 
Normal 300 |Stiff sagebrush---<""=--ew==--) 10 
| ltnfavorable | 100 |Bluebunch wheatgrass----------! 5 
| | | | 
22C, 22Dm-nenm—mn—~| Pine-Fir-Sedge~-=----~-~---=-~| Favorable 1,000 lerx sedige—=-n--n-nnnnnennnnnnn| 40 
Cowsly | {Hormel i 800 las a, | 30 
Unfavorable 600 |;Common snowberry-<essretcrenm-=; 5 
| | | WGpinegsnesneseta——neenaaeel § 
24B, 24C-ownmmmnnn=|Loamy » 10-12" Dez.creencenonn| Favorable | 1,200 |Bluebunch wheatgrass----~~----| 80 
Ellisforde Normal 900 jIdaho fescuerssesereenweseser=) 5 
7 | | Unfavorable | 500 |Sandberg bluegrass--------=-n=| 5 
25C#: | | ! | | 
Ellisforde-------=[Loany, 10-12" D-Z,a-m-nnnnnnnnl Favorable | 1,200 |Bluebunch wheatgrass-------=-~| 80 
Nornal 900 )|Idaho fescuer—<<<-99<<----<- wont 86S 
| {Unfavorable 500 |sandbers bluegrass----~: mone | 5 
Ellisforde, eroded!Loamy, 10-12" p.z.------------|Favorable | 1,200 |[Bluebunch wheatgrass----------| 80 
| \Normal H 900 | tdaho feaciie——-s=eenneeeeenee| 5 
H lunfavorabie H 500 | Sandberg bluegrass------------| 5 
| i | { | 
31B, 31D, 31B-~-=--|Clayey, 14+" P.Z_eneennnenaa=| Favorable | 1,600 | raaho fescuess---nw=nn==—==——=| 75 
Gurdane | plormal | 1,100 jPBluebunch WHERE GEARS SS ree 15 
Unfavorable 600 
| | | | | 
32E*: | | | | | 
Gurdane-----~--=--|Clayey, 14+" PeZe--aa----+-===! Favorable | 1,600 | tdaho fescuenmnnnnnnnnnn-——=| 75 
Normal 1,100 |Bluebunch wheatgrassess=~se==) 15 
tnéavorable | "600 | | 
Grinly------------|Shaliow South, 14+" p.z.-->--=|Favorable H 1,200 }B1uebunch wheatgrass~=--=-----| 70 
Normal | 700 jIdaho fescue~----9-<-----— ome 10 
| {unfavorable j 400 {Sandberg Dluegrass~---=-——----| 5 
33D*: | | | | { 
Guréane----------=[Clayey, 14+" Pez. rmnncnnnnnnne| Favorable | 1,600 | taaho £escue-~=--—---~~=~~----| 75 
Normal 1,100 {Bluebunch wheatgrass--=--2re="-; 15 
Unfavorable "600 : i 
Rockly------------| very Shallow, 14+" pezecmeccn= {Favorable | 600 |sandberg bluegrass ~-~~~~~~~~-~ | 40 
H ormal | 400 |Biuebunch wheatgrass~--------- | 15 
| lonfavorable | 200 |stiff sagebrush---------------| 10 
Idaho fescuess<-c2es-<=-= mes 6S 
j | | { 1 
34F*: | | { | | 
Gwincecen-= ~-onen=| Shallow South, 14+" p.z.-==--=| Favorable | 1,200 IBiuebunch wheat grass~--------~| 70 
Normal 700 |Idaho fescuecss-neneeewewennn=| 10 
| |tngavorable | 400 jSandberg bluegrass=--=-e---o—-| 5 
Klicker----~-~--~ ~-| Pine-snowberry-Sedge SasaaSe= [Favorable | 1,000 {eax sedge-----~~--nnnnnnnnm—-| 50 
i {Normal j 800 | Pinegrass-—~--~-—--—--—= ------! 36 
i j Uataverebis j 600 [eomecr snowberry--s+sce=——-a--) 5 
| | j }daho fescuermn- meee crecennnen] 5 
Sl 
| | 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.-~RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES~-Continued 


T | Total production T H 


Soil name and Grazing site | 
| 


| Characteristic vegetation jpompes 
| 


map symbol i Kind of year | Dry sition 
ee 
acre 


35F*: 
Gwineeorn none n ene penaliow South, 14+" p.z.------ jFavorable 
Normal 
unfavorable 
Rock outcrop. | 
36B---=====enenno--| Shallow South, 14+" p.2.------| Favorable 
Gwinly | (ioral 
| jatavorable 
37C, 37B-+--------=| Pine-Snowberry-Sedge Shattehatie ---| Favorable 
Hankins | jNotmat 
| j (otarorable 
| | 
B9Am mewn m enna ~-nel Loamy Bot tomes-<----= ~------+-|Favorable 
Hermiston | jhormal 
j pineevoreh le 
42A, 43Arnenmnnnno= | Sandy Bottoi socenneencneannn--| Favorable 
Kimberly | jNexmal 
| jUBeavorete 
| | 
44D, 45Eqnconnannnm | Pine-snowberry-Sedge RSsacs<s- {Favorable 
Klicker | jeoumed. 
jUnfavorable 
| | 
| | 
46C*, 46E*: 
Klicker--- Saale | Pine~Snowberry-Sedge----------| Favorable 
Normal 
| luntavorabie 
{ | 
| | 


Anatone==-ere---~{ Shallow Loamy, 18+" pezeeseee=!Pavorable 


jlorma? 
[Unfavorable 
Bocker----~------> Ivery Shallow, 14+" p.z.-------| Favorable 
| | 
Normal 
| | 
| jUnteyesen te 
| | 
§7B--nennmmnnnnnnn-| Sandy, 8-10" p.z.--seonenean== |Favorable 
Koehler j jNormal 
| jintayorable 
4BEnw nonce n en eenan | shallow South, 10-14" p.2.----| Favorable 
Lickskillet | jhormet 
| jpaeevecsbie 
A49OF*; H H 
Lickskillet-------1|shallow South, 10-14" pe2.>=-=| Favorable 
jNeenal 
| juateverabie 
Nansene-~----=---~ North, 10-14" pez.e----e-----+! Favorable 
jmormat 
Unfavorable 


See footnote at end of table. 


ee me mere cr ces ce en ct me mc ce et a a AS I A UE ST A RO SE GE SE SS ES GA SS SUSY ARS DG ES SR GS SE 


1,200 
700 
400 


1,200 
700 
400 


1,000 
800 
600 


6,000 
4,000 
2,000 


5,000 
3,000 
2,000 


1,000 
800 
600 


1,000 
800 
600 


1,600 
1,000 
500 


600 
400 
200 


900 
600 
400 


900 
600 
300 


900 
600 
300 


1,800 
1,400 
700 


| 

| 

|Bluebunch wheatgrass 
jee fescue- 
1 
| 
| 


[Bluebunch wheatgrass@~---=---=/ 70 
joa fescuer-<--eeeennnnenen=! 10 
pendberd bluegrass----- ere 5 
lEk S$edgerm n-ne nnn 50 
pEitiegrass==----— — ananann=! 30 
|Gomman snowberry-cewsecseneneee! 5 
| taebo feetles 5 
jopires peeee nen nnnn nn -=-= as | 5 
{Giant wildrye--<----- seen ---| 75 
jppaeae big sagebrush----------- 5 
| | 
}Basin Wildrye=nee-nennennnenn| 75 
jNeedleandthread---~e----n-=-=| 10 
jose big Sagebnish= ===" 5 
jBluchunch wheatgrasseorr=--"-= 5 
[ELK sedge--------------------- | 50 
| Pinegrass~-----w-w-a nnn 30 
;common snowberryceseecosern—--! 5 
| Ldaho feces eee 5 
ile alee | 5 
| | 
lenk sedgqer------=— i a i ins ian i —-| 
j anearare eee eene 
jeoaee snowberry 
jooane fescuer- 92-2 -e--n- === -= 
[Spirea----——--——mn non nnnnnnne 5 
| Bluebunch wheatgrass-—-=-----=| 45 
| Zaaho Renita eNEME | 25 
joandierg bluegrass-----~~----~ 10 
|sanaberg bluegrass----~=---~-~ | 40 
poluepuned wheatgrass----~~-- m=! 15 
jee sagebrusht-------------— 10 
j idaho fescuenneonmmcarannnenan| 5 
|Needleandthread eee ne nn nene n= | 80 
jSandberg bluegrass-----~------ 5 
| | 
IBiuebunch wheatgrass---------~ | 70 
joauaherd bluegrass------------ 10 
| | 
| | 
{Bluebunch wheatgrass----=--"-"| 70 
jSendberg bluegrass-------nonn—) 10 
| | 
| taaho fescuertrn— inne 70 
joiuebunch wheatgrass--<---- aaa 15 

| 

i] 
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TABLE 6.°-RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIFS=--Continued 
r T Total production 7 T 


Soil name and Grazing site | Characteristic vegetation |Compo= 
map symbol | jxind of year | Dry | joabaee 
i i pretgnt 
| | eaaacal j= 
nr | cies || al | 
hickskillet------= (Shallow South, 10-14" PeZ.~o"" | Favorable | 900 jBlusburich wheatgrass----r----") 70 
{ Normal 600 {Sandberg bluegrass----"er---—= | 10 
| Unfavorable | 300 | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
5lAwwnnnennenanen=! South, 14+" DeZ.cee-=-=----==-! Favorable | 1,600 {Biuebunch wheatgrass=--~-----=| 60 
McKay jNormal j 1200 jIdaho fescue-=-=----n=------m=] 15 
| jSnfavorable j 800 j Sandberg bluegrass-----~ne~en— 5 
a ~|North, 14-18" P.Z,ceneeannenn-| Favorable 2,200 | 1daho fescues-wmmnannnennnn——| 70 
McKay j jNormal \ 1,700 pEtiepaneh wheatgrass—wer-sern | 10 
| | Unfavorable j 1,200 jCommon SNOWDETTY——wneewerrmnnn | 5 
53Dworweceenenenann| South, 14+" De2,------n---=-~~| Favorable | 1,600 {pluebunch wheatgrass-~---~ ----| 60 
McKay | jNormal | 1,200 j 1daho gh ANS | 15 
| jUataverdhie | 800 jpandberg Dlueqrass—---~—eerm—— | 5 
54B, 54C, 54D, 54E-|Loany, 10-12" Pez, noonnonnnnn~{ Favorable 1,200 |Biuebunch wheatgrass~-------—-| 80 
Mikkalo j jNormal | 900 jSandberg bluegrass--~---~~--="| 5 
| [ Unfevorshie | 500 ptdahe ama 5 
56B, 56C-monnneennn|Loany, 12-14" Pez, n=-n-mmnwen= | Favorable 1,400 | raaho Eescuen-n-neananannan~—| 50 
Morrow \ jNormal 1,100 jBluebunch wheatgrass-~---~-=~=/ 40 
jUn£avorable j 700 | | 
56E, 57D----- wnnnnn|North 10-14" p.z.cneonn=— ----| Favorable | 1,800 | taaho 2 70 
Morrow | jNormal j 1,400 jBluebunch Wheat grass—-----—--- 15 
j Unfavorable | 700 | | 
58D-neneannmennennn|South, 10-14" p.z.--e---=---—-l Favorable | 1,200 tpiuebunch wheatgrass----------| 70 
Morrow | jNormal | 900 jSandberg bluegrass~--------=~- i 10 
| jUnfavorable j 400 j i 
59D*: | | | 
Mortow=ss-"=se=—= jLoary r 12-14" poz comerennna ~~ | Favorable | 1,400 | tdaho fescue------- al 50 
| jNormal | 1,100 pelucbunch wheatgrass----~ aia 40 
j ,Untavorable j 700 | { 
Bakeoven-=-----=~{Very Shallow, 10-14" p-2,-----| Favorable | 400 |sanaberg bluegrass~==---~~=-==| 50 
| jNoxmal | 300 joeree Sagebrush ———————-——-""| 10 
i | Unfavorable | 100 joimenuaen wheatgrass~---~ eT 5 
60F---——_—_---—- ~|North, 10-14" DeZ.ronnnannnnn-| Favorable | 1,800 | tdaho Eescugs=——--nnnnnam—nn= | 70 
Nansene j jNoxmal | 1,400 jBluebunch wheatgrass-----=--=—| 15 
| j Unfavorable j 700 | | 
61A, 61C, 62C=--==-|Loamy, 14-18" PeZ,—onnmnnnnoa- | Favorable | 2,000 | tdaho fescues---<== —--—---| 75 
Oliphant j jNormal 1,600 jBluebunch wheatgrass----="<<-- | 15 
j Unfavorable j 1,100 j | 
64B, 64C, 64D, 648-|Deep Loam, 18-22" p.z.-----=-| Favorable | 3,500 | taaho Eescuew=-nnannnnnnnnnnne| 75 
Palouse | jNormal | 2,500 jBluebunch wheatgrass~-~~~----"" 15 
| jUnfavorable i 1,800 jHawthornewssswnr wenn 5 
| i j [common chokecherry---<39s<<<-~ j 5 
ne |soaic Rotten eee Favorable 4,000 |Basin Wildryes-aw----~~=—-n=-=| 70 
Pedigo { jNormal j 2,000 jinland saltgrass---=-==- =| 10 
| jUnfavorable | 1,500 jBlack aa alana 5 
68D, 68E~~-------== North, 10-14" Dez pteceee=eee=~!| Favorable | 1,800 | taaho fescuernnnn=nnanannnn=nn| 70 
Pilot Rock j jNormal j 1,400 jBluebunch wheatgrass~--------=} 15 
| | Unfavorable \ 700 | 
' i ' I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Cont inued 


Soil name and H 
map symbol j 


Rock outcrop. 


Range site 


ota 
| 


pane of year 


putaverabis 


69D, 69E-=--------- {south, 10-14" Pez .coonnnnmnnn=| Favorable 
Pilot Rock j permet 
Unfavorable 
| | 
T1\wnnammnnnnnnenn=| Loany 14-18" pz center nn n= lravorable 
Potamus jNormal 
Unfavorable 
| | 
017) eatin niece | toany Bot tomqn- nena nnn ena |Favorable 
Powder | jvormal 
Unfavorable 
| I 
73D, 73Ess-----= ~--|Loany, 8-10" PeZererr etn nan [Favorable 
Prosser | jeoemat 
Unfavorable 
| | 
a Beran naan nnn n nnn |sanas, 8-10" p.2.rrrn nnn nna Favorable 
Quincy | pommel 
| | Seeaversbis 
| | 
1 1-) - letaieenta {sanay, 8-10" Pek, oeeenneemnnam| Favorable 
Quincy | Nora 
Unfavorable 
I | 
75E, 76B, 71€-----=|Sands, 8-10" p.z.ennnnnnnnan= {Favorable 
Quincy | jNormal 
| [ataversbis 
| | 
78B* : | | 
Quincy --9--ar enna |sands, 8-10" p.z. mmr eeee nce | Favorable 
i jNormal 
Unfavorable 
I | 
Rock outcrop. | | 
79B, 79C, 79D, 798-|sandy Loam, 10-12" p.z.------= Favorable 
Ritzville | yeornat 
Unfavorable 
H | 
80B, B0C~=ronnnnn-=|Loamy, 10-12" p.z.------------ |Favorable 
Ritzville | pommel 
Unfavorable 
| | 
80D--------- ~~ =o {South, 10-14" p.2, cc rrr an nnn |Favorable 
Ritzville j jNormal 
Unfavorable 
| | 
81 Eq--n anew ennnnnn= North, 10-14" p.z.-s-seneene= |Favorable 
Ritzville \ juomal 
Unfavorable 
| l 
82E--------- enn |south, 10-14" p.2,seeeneeaeae= | Favorable 
Ritzville j jeomal 
| jennavorabie 
g3C#: | H 
Ritzvillesssess--=| Loany , 10-12" p.z.remeer srr an [Favorable 
H proenet 
| 
| 
| 
! 


See footnote at end of 


table. 


rodauction 


Dry 


1,200 
900 
400 


2,000 
1,600 
1,100 


6,000 
4,000 
2,000 


800 
500 
300 


700 
500 
400 


900 
600 
400 


700 
500 
400 


700 
500 
400 


1,200 
900 
500 


1,200 
900 
500 


1,200 
900 
400 


1,800 
1,400 
700 


1,200 
900 
400 


1,200 
900 
500 


Characteristic vegetation 


Bluebunch wheat grass--~----= 


Sandberg bluegrass=--<---==- 


Idaho fescue--<-~--+-------- 
Bluebunch wheatgrass-------~ 


Basin wildrye----ess-=-----=-- 
Basin big sagebrush=------=--=) 
| 


Bluebunch wheatgrass~~~----= 
Sandberg bluegrass----7---~=~ 


Needleandt hread~------------ 
Indian ricegrass--------<--— 
Antelope bitterbrush-------- 
Thickspike wheatgrass------~ 


Needleandthread------------=- 
Sandberg bluegrass=----=-- a 


Needleandthread------------- 
Indian ricegrass-----~----~- 
Antelope bitterbrush-------- 
Thickspike wheatgrass------- 


Needleandt hread-~----------- 
Indian ricegrass-----<------ 
Antelope bitterbrush------~=- 
Thickspike wheatgrass~------~ 


Needleandthread=--ss-sss-<<= 
Bluebunch wheatgrass------- ~ 


Bluebunch wheat grass<-<------ 
Sandberg bluegrass-<-“<--~=-= 
Idaho fescue---------------- 


Bluebunch wheatgrass----<--- 
Sandberg bluegrass-=-=-- emis 


Idaho fescue----=*=--------= 
Bluebunch wheatgrass-------~ 


Bluebunch wheatgrass--*----- 
Sandberg bluegrass--+*=+-=== 


Bluebunch wheatgrass--~----~ 
Sandberg bluegrass---~-----~ 
Idaho fescuew---=----- =~ <n -= 


Compo- 
sition 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES=--Continued 
H | Total production 7 T 


Soil name and 
map symbol | 


Range site 


kina of year 


i } preight i i 
oct 


| 
B6Da nmr anne nnn --|Very Shallow, 14+" pezacense-=! Favorable 
Rockly | jNormal 
| jatavorable 
J | 
87B, 87Ceseereeen | sandy Loam, 8-10" p.z.ccerone- | Favorable 
Sagehill j jformat 
| pemnaveraute 


8B, 88C, 88D, aoe, | | 
£9C~nanonnenenen= (Sandy Loam, 8-10" DeZ-~-won--= | Favorable 


Shano Normal 
| unfavorable 
89D, 89E----<------ {south, 8-10" Dez.coneonnanno==| Favorable 
Shano | pommel 
| jUatayvorable 
90A*: | | 
Silviesecres------ aitee Mountain Meadow---9e-+---=-- jFavorable 
i jlesmet 
| jumeeverantn 
| | 
Winom--------- ----|Dense Clay, 18+" p.z.-~------- | Favorable 
| Normal 
j [Untavorable 
Ql Annee nnn nna nen= |soaic Bot ton----~=ee--nnnn-n--| Favorable 
Stanfield | phormat 
Unfavorable 
| | 
93 Browne ence enna = |shatiow Loam, 8-10" p.z.----=- {Favorable 
Starbuck j pommel 
| ; Uaraverabte 
| | 
94A*: | | 
Starbuck--<------- | shallow Loam, 8-10" p.z.------| Favorable 
jtommel 
Unfavorable 


Rock outcrop. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
95Brononencenonnn-|Sandy Loam, 8°10" p.z.-connon- Favorable 
| 
| 
| 
| 


100C, 100F: 
Tolo. 


Taunton jhormal 
yuntavorabte 
J 
96B, 96D-=+---<---= j Loamy r 18-22" p.Z.cemomecneen= | Favorable 
Thatuna Normal 
| Unfavorable 
99C, 99E: | | 
Tolo. i | 
Kilmerque--~-<---= |Pine-Fir-Sedge eaeccenes ~=---e=| Favorable 
Normal 
| \tafavorable 
| 
| 
| 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Characteristic vegetation |Compo- 
Dry | jsition 
acre 
—| | 
600 {Sandberg bluegrass-~-----<---= 40 
400 jBluebunch wheat (ress oye | 15 
200 pstife Sadebrush~ses3-s= ee | 10 
[aaah FESCUE SSS sa =Sreesene 5 
800 lNeedleandthread ween ennnnnn- -—-| 50 
500 jpluebunet wheat grass-~--=----= j 25 
300 peandberdg bluegrass~<-~--~ ene 10 
| | 
800 |Needleandthread~------ or | 50 
500 je tuebanch wheat grass~-------= "| 25 
300 jSandberg bluegrass-----eeerren| 10 
700 |Biuebunch wheat grasseoee=----- | 60 
400 jHeedieandthresd pasen ors es=a= | 15 
300 jpandherd bluegrass~-<-o7+----— | 10 
| H 
2,500 Nebraska Sedger-oresssera=—— == 60 
1,500 jorcge eecas=== esseccesa=—= =) 10 
1,000 pealtte ee 10 
jveliow SeresSscessSecsseaeesas= | 5 
2,400 california danthonia----------| 55 
2,100 jRush SSrSrrnar ass sass e sas | 15 
1,800 j Sedge SSS eS | 5 
4,000 [Basin wilarye~----------------| 70 
2,000 jaetens sels 10 
1,500 jeteek greasewood==-<<-== Pd 5 
500 |Biuebunch wheat grass----------| 70 
300 joonabers bluegrass----=----<<= | 15 
200 joe diean’ tres" SSSesesece==— | 10 
jRroming big sagebrush-------- “| 5 
| | 
500 [Biuebunch wheatgrass~-------~-| 70 
300 jSandberg bluegrasse---=-9=-9=— \ 15 
200 pleeeieana ireaG | 10 
jmrontog big aa aaa aS | 5 
| | 
| | 
800 |Needleandthread aa | 50 
500 jBluebunch wheat grass-----er=-~ | 25 
300 jeandherg bluegrass==---------=| 10 
H | 
2,500 | taaho | 75 
2,000 | etvebunel wheat grass---------- i 15 
1,600 
i | 
| | 
| | 
\ i 
1,000 {Erk sedgen------=-- === anon n= | 40 
800 jPinegrass--s--~ Sees oesasen=o == | 30 
600 |Common snowberry----3----~n--- = i 5 
Spirearsene-----= Satessasaase= | 5 
| 
| 
i 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


| ota pro’ uction { | 
| Characteristic vegetation Compo= 
| 


Soil name and | Grazing site | j | 
map symbol j ee of year j Dry j2itica 


| | 
100C, 100E: | | | 
Klicker---ser"ee== | Pine-Snowberry~Sedge==-=~ a [Favorable j 1000 jBlk s@Gige------------------- | 50 
| Normal | 800 jPinegrass alata eet | 30 
| j meavorabte | 600 jcommon snhowberry--------- oo | 5 
Idaho fescuer--------- <<< <= “| 5 
| | arp os sneer a 
| | | | | 
102C, 103E------~=-~ Ictayey, 14+" pez.rerannno ~----| Favorable | 1,600 | 1daho FeSCUucrnreennennnenececn= | 75 
Tutuilla | jNoxnal | 1,100 jBluebunch wheat grasse=-re-eos-| 15 
| jUafavorable | 600 \ 
104E-nmennenneennnn|South, 144" pazeneee= ann {Favorable 1,600 |Bluebunch wheatgrass-----~----| 60 
Tutuilla Normal 1,200 \Idaho fescue----~~------------ 15 
unfavorable | 800 {Sandberg bluegrass--------+--- 5 
105A-------=----~=- |sodic Bot tom-------~---------- | Favorable 4,000 |Basin wildrye-------------- ~--| 79 
Umapine Normal 2,000 !Inland saltgrass----<-------- aly 
| |Unéavorable | 1,500 |Black greasewood----ne-=n-=—-=| 5 
108F*: | | 
Umatilla. | | 
| I | | | 
Kahler. | 
Gvinsss=<s<Se" ----|shallow South, 14+" p.z.---=--! Favorable | 1,200 |Bluebunch wheat grass=----~--=-| 70 
pou! i 700 j }daho a | 10 
jposaverable j 400 (Sandberg bluegrass--"=<------- | 5 
109A, 110A----=----!Pine-willow-Cot tonwood a --|Favorable | 2,000 le1k sedge----- Aenean anenn | 40 
Veazie | jNormal 1,500 jPinegrass wate enna nnn nnn e en i 20 
pneaworente | 1,000 jCottonwood Pee eee mmm mn | 5 
Hawthorn----=--------~ weeenenn 5 
| | |! {Wit 10W=mn=-mnennnnnmmnnnnnmnnel 5 
112B--e+---nenn---~|Clayey, 144" pez eornnon= ~--e= [Favorable | 1,600 | tdaho fescuerss------ ~-eno=n=-| 75 
Waha H jNommal { 1,100 ySiuebunch wheat grass---------= | 15 
Unfavorable 600 
112D, 112E--------- lsouth, 144" pig roman nenn nn nn Favorable | 1,600 [Bluebunch wheat grass-------- | 60 
Waha | perme) | 1,200 jidako fescuet-99 2 n anne nn | 15 
| joseererenis | 800 j Sandberg bluegrass-----=------ | 5 
113D*: | | | | | 
Wahaerete enn n non Iclayey, 144" pyz.comccer nna --- | Favorable | 1,600 | raaho i a 75 
I j Normal | 1,100 \Bluebunch wheatgrass-oc—---ern) 15 
jUnay peste | 600 | | 
Rockly------------[Very Shallow, 14+" p.2.--re--= {Favorable 600 |sanaberg bluegrass~-----=~ --n-| 40 
Normal i 400 jotuebunch wheat grass--~--~ aoe 15 
{untavorable | 200 jStift sagebrush----------<---- | 10 
Idaho fescue nq meer r teres e nn 5 
| | | H H 
114B, 114Cwnn-----= lLoamy, 12-14" p.zermernon= ~---|Favorable H 1,400 Naaho Hepeuéasse<eeeoeu. ------| 60 
Walla Walla | {Normal 1,100 {Bluebunch wheatgrass=---—----"| 30 
| Unfavorable j 700 | 
115D, 115E---------lnorth, 10-14" Dies aeeew menses | Favorab ie | 1,800 \Taaho fescue---—--as0e=—----=-| 70 
Walla Walla H {Norma | 1,400 |{Bluebunch wheat grass---------~| 15 
| [PRESVOEsB Le i 700 | | 
116D, 117D-------== {south, 10°14" p.z.eonnn nn ~~ |Favorable | 1,200 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------~ | 70 
Walla Walla jNormal j 1,000 jSandberg bluegrass----- ameenen 10 
400 
| I 
' t 


j heavorsble 
' 


jEdaho fescue---m--=-mnnnnnmnnn 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND AND WOODLAND UNDERSTORY PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 
: Total production | T 


Soil name and Range site | | Characteristic vegetation | Compo 
map symbol Kind of year Dry sition 
| | weight | 
| | poveacte | j ect 
118Bq-- nen enn naan |Loany, 12-14" Pez.crenenccnan{ Favorable | 1,400 | tdaho fescuew-oonnnnnnnnno-=-| 60 
Walla Walla | jNoEmal | 1,100 jeosnepuneh whealguaae=-—-=SS-r 30 
jonravorable | 700 | | 
119A---e22-------=- |Soaie Bot tom=--==-----enennna= Favorable | 4,000 {Basin wi ldrye----------------- | 70 
Wanser Normal 2,000 |Inland saltgrass-------------- 10 
| | unfavorable 1,500 [Black greasewoodrenrn nnn -- == | 5 
120C: H | | | | 
Wanserewerern----— lsodic Bot. tomqren nnn rena nnn | Favorable H 4,000 \Basin gi ldipeencececceseceesc| 70 
| | | | | 
| ermal | 2,000 june saltgrass---------- | 10 
| jneavorabte | 1,500 jBtack greasewood=<--s9--s88=<= { 5 
Quincy sewn ns aH == Isanay, 8-10" DeZermmtntn nnn | Favorable | 900 | Nee@leandthread eoen nnn e ene e ne I 80 
| {Normal | 600 |Sandberg bluegrass--------~~-~ 5 
| pinzavorable | 400 i i 
121B, 121C, 121D---|Loamy, 8°10" p.z.---neee=----| Favorable | 800 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------~ | 75 
Willis Normal 500 !Sandberg bluegrass------------! 15 
| |Untavorable | 300 | | 
L22BRsSsSSesaSa===5 |sands, 8-10" P.Z.rmere nnn |Pavorable 700 | Needleandthread PStSssss=s===s= | 60 
Winchester Normal 500 !Indian ricegrass-----~----~--~ 10 
| lUnfavorable | 400 lantelope bitterbrush-~-~----=-- { 15 
| | |Thickspike wheat grass--<e----~ 5 
123B*: | { | { | 
Winchester-------~ sands, 8-10" p.zerorcmennn= ~---| Favorable | 700 |Needieandthread-----~ eeeaennne | 60 
{ perma! i 500 jinéian Ticegrass~--er-wnnnennn 10 
Unfavorable 400 {Antelope bitterbrush=-----=---; 15 
| | |Thickspike wheatgrass-~~-~---=- | 5 
Quinton=---<<<-<-= |Sands, 8-10" Pez erermee one nee= | Favorable | 700 |Needieandthread nea e----------- 60 
Normal 500 !Indian ricegrass-------------- 10 
| unfavorable | 400 |antelope Hittarbeush SoS =—S=== | 15 
| | | joeheee he wheat.grass~-------- | 5 
124B*: | | | | | 
Winchester------== |sanas, 8-10" p.Z.mremeesanaaaa |Favorable | 700 |Needleandthread- eee nenenenn--- 60 
| |Norma? j 500 ase ricegrass-=---- | 10 
Unfavorable 400 jAntelope bitterbrush-- 15 
| | |thickspike wheat grass=-—~ec7-- | 5 
Urban land. | | | | 
125F*: H | | | 
Wrentham----<<--=- INorth, 10-14" pez.eceeeee----| Favorable H 1,800 ltdaho fescue--------= seccencss!' 79 
| {Normal | 1,400 Bluebunch wheatgrass----- ~onnol 15 
| jintevorable | 700 j | 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
128A, 129Aeesee-== -|cravelly Bot tom=ser9s----8-=-~ |Favorable | 2,000 |Biuebunch wheat grass---------- | 45 
Yakima | jNormal | 1,600 jBasin Wildrye--e-er n-ne nnn | 20 
| [Unfavorable | 1,200 jBasin big sagebrush----------- 5 


i a NS 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 7,--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed, except those that are in map units 
that include such soils. Absence of an entry indicates that information was not available] 


Management concerns T Potential productivit. { 
Soil name and | Equip | | | | | j 

map symbol j ment jBeeciing) Wind- j Plant j Common trees jouee |Proguc~| Trees to plant 
throw | index tivity j 


| limita~jmortal~ | 


[SOmDEEL S| 


class* 


tion i ity i hazard i tion \ i 1 
i 


| | 


I | i 
22C, 22D--enan-~|S1ight Moderate | slight |stight jrondenose pine=-----| 105 | 8 Ponderosa pine, 
Cowsly | | | | | | \ j Douglas-fir. 
37Com cen mmnecnne Istight |Moderate |Moderate|Slight {Ponderosa pinew----- | 72 | 4 | Ponderosa pine. 
Hankins | \ j | jPougdes-fir fataatas aa —- | --- | 
37E------------~ lNoderate| Moderate [Moderate |s1ight Ponderosa pine------ | 72 | 4 Ponderosa pine. 
Hankins | i | jPougiae=fieeac "I <> | = | 
38C, 38E-~--=--~ | Noderate|S1ight |stight {Moderate |Lodgepole pine------| 95 | 6 |noagepole pine, 
Helter | | | | jae tenn spruce---"| 115 j 10 | western larch, 
| H i i jerond fipec9<-eeee | oes | ian | Engelmann spruce. 
| i | | jSubalpine firew------ | 100 | 8 | 
i | { | jHestern larcheersror") --- | “<= j 
| | | | jPouglas-Eiens=sseo=| — | — i 
40Co-----= ~---=-|slight |Moderate|Slight lwoderate|Douglas~fir me meen | 75 | 5 Ponderosa pine. 
Kahler j j jPOngerdea pine------ | ——- | aaa i 
4A0Eq corn = a= Moderate |Moderate|Slight Noderate |Douglas-fire=-------| 75 5 {Ponderosa pine. 
Kahler \ j | | jpandeted pines=--9=| === | =o | 
4] Pennnnennnnn-= |severe Moderate |siight {severe IDouglas~£ir---------| 60 | 3 lpouglas-fir. 
Kahler i | | jG@rand £Lifreecerrecee j fatate | 7-- i 
B4Dqnnnn == ~-----|Woderate| Severe Moderate |Severe |Ponderosa pine-~---- | 76 | 4 [Po onderosa pine, 
Klicker | | j j jDouglas~£ir--e-----~ --- j co | Douglas-fir. 
45Eononnmmnnnonn| Severe {severe |Moderate|Slight [Ponderosa pine-—----| 76 | 4 |Ponderosa pine, 
Klicker | | | | jponglae=har Se | --- -— | Douglas-fir. 
46C**, 46E**: | | | | | | | | 
Klicker--------|Noderate|Severe |Noderate|Severe ponderosa pine------ | 76 | 4 to onderosa pine, 
j | | | joouglas= fin pesasesse | === i — | Douglas-fir. 
mame | fF ae 
Bocker. { | | { | | | { 
| | | | | | j | 
97C~-<ses<s=-== -|sright {sright ls1ight INoderate| Western larch---=--- | 62 6 Douglas-fir, western 
Tolo | j | | jodecpets pine------ j 96 | 6 j larch. 
| j | | jerend fires<<<<<sSs-- | 85 | 9 j 
j j | | jDouglas~fir-w----=="| 74 | 5 | 
Ponderosa pine====-=-; 100 7 
| | | | I | I | 
97B--saneennnaen|Noderate| Slight |stight |Moderate|Western larch----=--| 62 7 | Douglas-fir, western 
Tolo i | | | jangepe le Bite=--——| 96 | 6 | larch. 
| j j | jorand £Lress =e Ses | 85 | 8 | 
\ \ | | jDougias@fte ated | 74 i 4 | 
onderosa pine=--=<- 
| | | | ee [ood oa 
980s ---}stight {stight |slight Moderate | Grand firecee-n-nen= | 65 } 6 [Po ouglas-fir, grand 
Tolo i | j jester larchewnn-"" 4 47 | 4 j fir. 
| | | | jDouglas~fire--cw--- 57 | 3 \ 
| j \ | | Pouserona pine=-—~"| 78 i 5 j 
9BF~=--------n-~|Moderate| Slight {Slight {Moderate |Grand Eir-eonn---n-nn| 65 | 6 [Po ouglas~fir, grand 
Tolo | | | i jeesters larch-<---=- "| 47 | 4 j fir. 
| | | i che cacdice ES 57 i 3 j 
| j j j jPonderosa Pines-9--"4 78 i 5 | 
i t I l 1 ! I 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY-~~Continued 
“Soil name and. PEGOTp ee conceeng Potential promctnity fT 
map symbol | ment | Seed1ing| Wind- | Plant | Common trees |site | Produc- | Trees to plant 
| sami fa=(marbal= | throw jcompetr=| (tndex tivity i 


class* 


| tion | ity hazard tion i 


j Ponderosa pine----- - 


| | | | | | | 
99Ce*: | | | | | | | | 
Tolo-------~-==!sright Isiignt |siight |Moderate!arand fir-----------! 65! 6 |pouglas-fir, grand 
H | | lWestern larch------ | 47 | 4 I fir. 
| | | [Douglas~fir=-------~| 57 | 3 | 
| | | | joaecees Be 78 | 5 | 
Kilmerque-----~!Moderate!Moderate|Moderate!siight | Ponderosa pines----- H 85 | 5 l ponderosa pine. 
| H | H \Douglas-fir a | 60 H 3 i 
{ | | | | i | | 
anaes | | | | | ‘aoe | 
Tolo--==-~=---- IModeratelsiight !siignt !woderate!Grana fir-----------| 65! 6 |pouglas-fir, grand 
H | | | lwestern larch-------| 47 H 4 | fir. 
| | {Douglas-fir SSassaseS | 57 | 3 | 
i | | jPondercse pierre 78 j 5 | 
Kilmerque------ | Moderate! Moderate !Noderate! Slight lcadias piner----- | 85 | 5 Ponderosa pine. 
| | | | lpouglas~fir----=----| 60 | 3 | 
see | | | | | , | | 
Tolow==w--nona-|S1ight {slight |stight |Moderate Western larch=------| 62 | 6 Douglas-fir. 
Lodgepole pine------ 96 6 
| | | | |Grana Ei Pawnee nnnne= 85 | 9 | 
j | | | jDouglas=Fir-- Ssaaee “1 74 j 5 j 
| | | | (Pondercsa pine------ | 100 | 7 | 
Klicker-------- luoderate| severe Moderate! severe Ponderosa pine------| 76 | 4 ponderosa pine, 
j j | [Rugs ARO EENS Passer ca a j Douglas-fir. 
a | | | | | } | | 
Tolo-----------|Moderate! slight Isiight \Moderate| Western larch------- | 62 | 6 H Douglas-fir, western 
| H H lLoagepole pine------| 96 | 6 i larch. 
| | | lGrand £LYsomoesen=-= 85 | 9 | 
| i | j jDouglas-fir aseeeaes = i 74 | 5 j 
i | | | Ponderosa aaa | 100 7 | 
Klickere-se-=--- Ioderate|Severe Moderate |severe {Ponderosa pine~=----| 76 4 |Ponéerosa pine, 
| | | | josugtaas Els scrsse= eae | a | Douglas-fir. 
1O7E**; | | | | | } | 
Umatilla-+-----lmoderate!siight |siight !severe !pougias-fir--------- 1 70! 4 Ipougias~fir. 
| | | |Grana fipen-------=- | --- | --- | 
Ponderosa pine=---- ==> === 
| | | | 1" | | 
Kahler--------- |saight \Moderate|siight [Moderate |Douglas-tir =SaSSe=== j 100 | === | 
Ponderosa pine------; 87 6 
| | | | | i | | 
io7re*: | | | | 1 | | 
Umatilla-------!severe Istight Isiight ISevere !Douglas-fir---------| 70 | 4 \Douglas-fir. 
| | | | |Grana firecs<<S=<=== | pata | =< 
Ponderosa pine~=<--~- aa as 
| | | | [ornare } ~~ | 
Kahler-~-~-----|severe Ioderate [Slight |Moderate |Douglas~fir SSSease= -| 100 | 9 | 
Ponderosa pine-----~ 87 6 
| | i | | | | | 
108F**; | | | | | ; | | 
Umatilla-------!severe Isiight Is1aght lsevere \Douglas=fir---------! 70 H 4 Ipouglas-fir. 
| | | | ee ee et 
| | | | | eae ae | 
| | | i | | | 
I ! ! t 1 1 t 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY-~Continued 


agement concerns entia roductiv | 
Soil name and Equi | T T j | j 


po 
map symbol | ment |Seedling| Wind~ Plant Common trees jSite jProduce| 
| limita~j}mortal- throw pope jindex | tivity j 


tion ity poe. tion pclass* | 
| | 


| | I | | \ 
108F**: | | | | | | | ! 
Kahler----~----|Severe Moderate | Slight |Moderate|Douglas~fir-------—-| 100 | 9 | 
| | | i | 
| | i | | 
| | | | | 


Trees to plant 


Ponderosa pines=<--~| 87 
Gwin. | 
* Productivity class is the yield in cubic meters per hectare per year calculated at the age of 


culmination of mean annual increment for fully stocked natural stands. 
** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 8.--IRRIGATED WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS 


{The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
to the given height on that soil. 
are listed] 


Soil Survey 


Absence of an entry indicates that trees generally do not grow 
Only the soils suited to irrigated windbreaks and environmental plantings 


Trees having predicte year average hei n feet, of=< 
Soil name and _ FSS navang prearcted sbmyear average ee eee 


map symbol | B | 8-15 | 16-25 


| 26-35 


| >35 


a 


| | 

1B, lCosensen-n-n= [Peking cotoneaster | Skunkbush sumac, [Eastern redcedar, 
i honeysuckle, i blue spruce, 
| 


lilac, Siberian j Rocky Mountain 


cotoneaster, honeysuckle, | Rocky Mountain 


common privet. lilac, Nanking j juniper, blue 
spruce, Russian- 


olive. 


cherry, skunkbush 
sumac. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, blue 
spruce, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Siberian 
peashrub, lilac, 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
15B, 15C, 15E----~;| Peking cotoneaster |Honeysuckle, 
| 
skunkbush sumac. 
| 
| 


Siberian peashrub, |Russian~olive, 
lilac, 
honeysuckle, 


i northern white- 
Nanking cherry, 
| 
I 
' 


cedar, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, 
Eastern redcedar, 
biue spruce. 


Cantala cotoneaster, 


common privet. 


skunkbush sumac. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| peashrub, Nanking; juniper. 
i cherry. | 
2B, 20--oanmmnnnn= [Peking cotoneaster Honeysuckle, {Russian-olive, 
Adkins i j lilac, Siberian | Douglas-fir, blue 
j | peashrub, blue { spruce. 
| | spruce, Rocky | 
| Mountain Juniper , | 
| j Nanking cherry, j 
i j skunkbush sumac. | 
3A, 3C--e--= ~nnn-= | Peking |Nanking cherry, lrocky Mountain 
Adkins j cotoneaster, i honeysuckle, juniper, Eastern 
j redosier Sogwood, § Siberian i redcedar, 
{ common privet. \ peashrub, lilac. | Russian-olive, 
j | H blue spruce. 
ape: | | | 
Adkins---o-----—~| Peking cotoneaster | Skunkbush sumac, leastern redcedar, 
| | honeysuckle, | blue spruce, 
| { lilac, Siberian | Rocky Mountain 
| i peashrub, Nankang juniper. 
j j Chesrr. | 
Urban land. | | | 
6B, 6C, 6D, 6E, | | 
A aa | Gotpneabier be at peashrub, ;}Rocky Mountain 
Anderly { | lilac, | juniper, Russian- 
I | honeysuckle, | olive, blue 
{ | Nanking cherry. | spruce, Fastern 
| j | redcedar. 
8B, BC~nonennnnnnn| Peking |Siberian peashrub, |Blue spruce, 
Athena j cotoneaster, | lilac, Nanking Eastern redcedar, 
| redosier dogwood. | cherry, Rocky Mountain 
i | honeysuckle, | juniper. 
j skunkbush sumac. | 
14p-~-en--==----~l Peking I Siberian peashrub,|Fastern redcedar, 
\ 
i 
I 
| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


Russian-olive, 
Douglas-fir. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine, 
golden willow, 
black willow. 


Russian-olive, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

austrian pine, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Douglas~fir. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


austrian pine, 

| Scotch pine, 

i ponderosa pine, 

j Douglas-fir. 

| 

| Ponderosa pine, 

Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine, 

Norway spruce, 

Douglas-fir. 


lpouglas-£ir, 
Austrian pine. 


j 

| 

| 

I 

| 

lau strian pine, 
| Russianeolive. 
i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 


Douglas-fir, 
Scotch pine, 

i Austrian pine, 

| ponderosa pine, 

j Norway spruce. 


| 

IScotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Austrian pine, 
green ash, black 
locust. 


Green ash, black 
locust, Siberian 
eln. 


Green ash, 
Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Austrian pine, 
green ash, black 
locust. 


Siberian elm, 
green ash, 


en ash, black 


Gre 
locust, Siberian 
e 


Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Siberian eln, 
black locust, 
green ash. 


Green ash, 
Siberian elm, 


{ 

t 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|Black locust, 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| Lombardy poplar. 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
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TABLE 8.--IRRIGATED WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS=-Continued 


j ees having predicte year average height, in feet, of<= 
Soil name and | 


map symbol 8-15 


| 16-25 


26-35 


| >35 


| 
a i es nies 


8 | 
. | 
| 


18B, 18C, 18E, 


19D, 20D---------}| Peking cotoneaster |Siberian peashrub, 
Condon lilac, 
honeysuckle, 


Peking cotoneaster|Siberian peashrub, 
lilac, 
honeysuckle, 
Nanking cherry. 


| 
| 
! 
} 
Nanking cherry. 
| 
\ 
Condon---<<-<--=== | 
| 
I 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
21D*: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bakeoven. 
24B, 24Crmmennnnn— [Peking cotoneaster | Honeysuckle, 
Ellisforde } Siberian 
j peashrub, lilac. 
| 
| 
25C¥: | 
Bllisforde-----— (Peking cotoneaster | Honeysuckle, 
Siberian 
j peashrub, lilac. 
! 
I 
Ellisforde, | 
eroded=--wneeer=| Peking cotoneaster ; Honeysuckle, 
{ Siberian 
i peashrub, lilac. 
| 
27A---=— oa eee oe lRedosier dogwood, ,; Lilac, Siberian 
Esquatzel honeysuckle. peashrub, 


skunkbush sumac. 


28A, 29Aq-c<------ | Peking Siberian peashrub, 


Freewater cotoneaster, Nanking cherry, 
common privet. honeysuckle, 
skunkbush sumac. 
30A*: 


Siberian peashrub, 
Nanking cherry, 
honeysuckle, 
skunkbush sumac. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Freewater------=~|Peking 
| cotoneaster, 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
I 
i 


common privet. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
I 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I's 
I 
}F 
I 
| | 
I 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
1 
| 
Urban land. | 
31B, 31D, 31E~----) Peking {siberian peashrub, 
Gurdane cotoneaster, | lilac, 
redosier ogres ct honeysuckle, 
common privet. j Nanking cherry, 
| skunkbush sumac. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
| 
lRocky Mountain 


juniper, Russian- 


| 
olive, blue 

| spruce, Eastern 
j redcedar. 

| 


[Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Russian- 
olive, blue 
spruce, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, blue 
spruce, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, blue 
spruce, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, blue 
spruce, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


a a a a NS A A CS MR SR ES UN SN eR 


lRocky Mountain 

{ juniper, Eastern 
j redcedar, blue 

| spruce, Russian- 
| olive. 

| 


lRocky Mountain 

4 juniper, Eastern 
| redcedar, blue 

j spruce, Russian- 
| olive. 

| 


lRocky Mountain 

j juniper, Eastern 

j redcedar, blue 
spruce, 

| 


Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

{Austrian pine, 
| 

| Douglas-fir, 
| 


Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 

uglas-fir. 


Ms 
| 
eos 
gs 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Austrian pine, 
Russian~olive. 


Austrian pine, 
Russian~-olive. 


Austrian pine, 
Russian~olive. 


Russian-olive, 
golden willow. 


Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine, 


Russian-olive, 
Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 


| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
VRu 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ponderosa pine, 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Scotch pine. 
' 


Black locust, 
Siberian eln, 
green ash. 


Black locust, 
Siberian elm, 
green ash. 


Ponderosa pine, 
Siberian eln, 
Scotch pine, 
black locust, 
green ash. 


Ponderosa pine, 
Siberian elm, 
Scotch pine, 
black locust, 
green ash. 


Ponderosa pine, 
Siberian elm, 
Scotch pine, 
black locust, 
green ash. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Green ash, 
Siberian elm, 
black locust. 


Green ash, 
Siberian ein, 
black locust. 


Black locust, 
green ash, 
Siberian elm. 
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TABLE 8.--IRRIGATED WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS=-Continued 
| Trees havin redacted 20- ear average hex he an feet Of-— 
Soil name and j | | | | 
map symbol j <8 i 8-15 { 16-25 | 26-35 \ >35 


| 

32E*: 

Gurdane--s=---— =e | Peking 
| cotoneaster, 
i redosier dogwood, 
j common privet. 
| 

Gwinly. 

33D*: 


Gurdane-----~--~~ | Peking 
cotoneaster, 
redosier dogwood, 
common privet. 


39Ane rena wanna Honeysuckle, 
Hermiston skunkbush sumac. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Rockly. | 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
51A, 52D, 53D-~--~| Redosier dogwood, 
McKay skunkbush sumac, 
j honeysuckle. 
| 
54B, 54C, 54D, | 
2 nn enna 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mikkalo cotoneaster, 
common privet. 
55 Adee meen nnn: ~ | Peking 
Mondovi cotoneaster, 
redosier dogwood, 


common privet. 


56B, 56C, 56E, 


57D, 58D]e-----==-<'/ Peking cotoneaster 


Morrow 
| 
| 
61A, 61C, 62C-+---! Peking 
Oliphant cotoneaster, 
skunkbush sumac. 
63A+oen+-- === == ~~! Peking 
Onyx cotoneaster, 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| redosier dogwood, 
| common privet. 
| 

| 

| 

{ 

j 

| 

{ 

| 

' 


cotoneaster, 
redosier dogwood, 
common privet. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| | 

| | 

| siberian peashrub , {Rocky Mountain 

| lilac, i juniper, Eastern 
redcedar, blue 


j honeysuckle, 
spruce. 


Nanking cherry, | 
skunkbush sumac. | 
j 
| 


Siberian peashrub , {Rocky Mountain 
lilac, juniper, Eastern 

| honeysuckle, redcedar, blue 
Nanking cherry, spruce, 
skunkbush sumac, 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
H 
| 


Lilac, Siberian 
peashrub. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Lilac, Siberian 
peashrub. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar, 
Russian-olive. 


Siberian peashrub, | Rocky Mountain 
lilac, juniper, Eastern 
honeysuckle, redcedar, blue 
Nanking cherry, spruce, Russian-~ 
skunkbush sumac. olive. 


Nanking cherry, 
honeysuckle, 
Siberian 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
peashrub, lilac. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
I 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
j 
i] 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar, 
Russian-olive, 
blue spruce. 


Siberian peashrub, | Rocky Mountain 
lilac, i 
honeysuckle, olive, blue 
Nanking cherry. | spruce, Eastern 

| redcedar, 


Siberian peashrub {Rocky Mountain 
lilac, 
honeysuckle. Olive, Eastern 


redcedar. 


Nanking cherry, 
honeysuckle, 
Siberian 
peashrub, lilac. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar, 
Russian~olive, 
blue spruce. 


Honeysuckle, 
Nanking cherry, 
lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, 
skunkbush sumac. 


Blue spruce, 
Rocky Mountain 


olive. 


juniper, Russian 


juniper, Russian- 


Eastern redcedar, 


juniper, Russian- 


! 

| 
|Russian-olive, 
| Douglas-fir, 

j Austrian pine, 
i ponderosa pine, 
| Scotch pine. 

| 

| 


Russian-olive, 
Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Russian-olive, 
golden willow, 
Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine. 


Ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine, 
Austrian pine, 
Douglas-fir. 


ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine, 
golden willow, 
black willow. 


Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{austrian pine, 
| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

i 

laustrian pine, 
| ponderosa pine, 
| Scotch pine, 

| golden willow, 
| black willow. 
| 

{Scotch pine, 

j Norway spruce, 
| Austrian pine, 
| Douglas-fir, 

| ponderosa pine. 
i 


Black locust, 
green ash, 
Siberian elm. 


Black locust, 
green ash, 
Siberian elm. 


Green ash, 
Lombardy poplar, 
black locust, 
Siberian elm. 


Green ash, 
black locust, 
Siberian elm. 


Siberian eln, 
green ash, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
) 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| black locust. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
i 


Green ash, 
Siberian eln, 
black locust, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Black locust, 
Siberian elm, 
green ash. 


Green ash, 
black locust, 
Siberian ein. 


Green ash, 
Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar, 
Siberian eln. 
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TABLE 8.--IRRIGATED WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


| Trees having predicted 20-year average height, an feet, of-- 


Soil name and | 
map symbol i <8 


| 
65A, 66A----~-----|Redosier dogwood, 


Pedigo honeysuckle. 


Peking 
cotoneaster, 


67B, 67Coscee nnn 
Pilot Rock 


68D, 68E, 69D, 


E9Ew ew m ewe nonnnne ! Peking 
Pilot Rock cotoneaster, 
skunkbush sumac, 
7QAnmen conten esas |Redosier dogwood, 
Powder honeysuckle. 


Prosser 


cotoneaster, 
common privet. 


Quincy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
76B---==~----=--—~| Peking 
Quincy | cotoneaster, 
j common privet. 
| 
j 
710-nne—nnmnmnnnn= | Pekin 
Quincy | cotoneaster, 
| common privet. 
| 
{ 
78B* : | 
Quincy=--<------—!| Peking 
| 
| cotoneaster, 
| common privet. 
{ 
[ 
Rock outcrop. | 
{ 


79B, 79C, 79D, 
79E, 80B, 80C, 
80D, 81E, 82E---- 
Ritzville 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
skunkbush sumac. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
! 
I 


| 
| 
| 
! 
73D, 73E--------—-| Peking cotoneaster 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 


Peking cotoneaster;Skunkbush sumac, 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Honeysuckle, 


8-15 | 16-25 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


| 
Lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, | 
skunkbush sumac. i 
| 

| 


Siberian peashrub, |Rocky Mountain 
lilac, j 
honeysuckle. | 


Siberian peashrub, [Rocky Mountain 
lilac, 
honeysuckle. 


olive, Eastern 
redcedar. 


olive, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, 
skunkbush sumac. 


Russian~olive, 
lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, blue 
spruce, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, 
Nanking cherry, 
skunkbush sumac. | 


spruce. 


Siberian peashrub, |Rastern redcedar, 
honeysuckle, | Rocky Mountain 
lilac, Nanking \ juniper, blue 
cherry, skunkbush} spruce, Russian- 
sumac. | olive. 


Siberian peashrub, | Eastern redcedar, 


honeysuckle, j Rocky Mountain 
lilac, Nanking | juniper, blue 
cherry, spruce, Russian- 


skunkbush sumac. j olive. 


Siberian peashrub , |Eastern redcedar, 


honeysuckle, | Rocky Mountain 
lilac, Nanking juniper, blue 
spruce, Russian~ 


cherry, | 
skunkbush sumac. | 
| 


Siberian peashrub, |Fastern redcedar, 


olive. 


honeysuckle, Rocky Mountain 
lilac, Nanking juniper, blue 
cherry, spruce, Russian- 


skunkbush sumac. olive. 


Eastern redcedar, 
blue spruce, 
Rocky Mountain 
juniper. 


honeysuckle, 

lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, Nanking, 
cherry. | 


ng Ae ee ae i ne a See en 


juniper, Russian- 


juniper, Russian- 


Douglas-fir, blue 


H 26°35 


lpussian~olive, 
golden willow. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine. 


Russian-olive, 
golden willow. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine. 


Russian-olive, 


H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
H 
H 
| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
i 
i 
| 
H 
H 
| 
\ 
| 
H 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| Douglas-fir. 
| 

| 

| 

i 


335 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Green ash, 
black locust, 
Siberian elm. 


Green ash, 
black locust, 
Siberian elm. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Green ash, 
black locust, 
Siberian eln. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

| 

i 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

siberian eln, 

| black locust, 
| green ash, 

| ponderosa pine, 
i Scotch pine. 

| siberian eln, 

| black locust, 
i green ash, 

| ponderosa pine, 
| Scotch pine. 

i 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
1 


Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Siberian eln, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Austrian pine, 
green ash, black 
locust. 
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| Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of-~ 


common privet. peashrub , 


skunkbush sumac. 


map symbol <8 | 8-15 
| | 
83C*: 
Ritazvillesss---=- | Peking cotoneaster | Skunkbush sumac, 
| | 
honeysuckle, 
| lilac, Siberian 
| j peashrub, Nanking 
| { cherry. 
Rock outcrop. 
87B, B7C~senonnnne| Peking cotoneaster |Honeysuckle, 
Sagehill Siberian 
| | peashrub, lilac, 
skunkbush sumac. 
| | 
88B, 88C, 88D, H | 
89B, 89C, 89D, | | 
a cotoneaster Honeysuckle, 
Shano Siberian 
| | peashrub, lilac, 
j | skunkbush sumac. 
\ | 
D1 AsSskessseeanean |Redosier dogwood , |uilac, Siberian 
Stanfield | honeysuckle. | peashrub, 
skunkbush sumac. 
| 1 
| | 
92Arocowoonnnonnnn| Redosier dogwood, |iilac, Siberian 
Stanfield i honeysuckle. | peashrub, 
skunkbush sumac. 
| | 
| | 
93Bemnnnnnnnnn onan | Peking | skunkbush sumac, 
Starbuck j cotoneaster, | honeysuckle, 
| common privet. j lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, Nanking 
| | cherry. 
94A*: y | 
Starbuck------ ~-- | Peking | Skunkbush sumac, 
{ cotoneaster, | honeysuckle, 
common privet. lilac, Siberian 
| | peashrub, Nanking 
| | cherry. 
Rock outcrop. | | 
95Bon---—-nannnnnnl Peking | Skunkbush sumac, 
Taunton cotoneaster, honeysuckle, 
{ | 
| common privet. | lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, Nanking 
cherry. 
96B, 96Dmnn--nnnnn| Peking |Honeysuckle, 
Thatuna | cotoneaster, j Nanking cherry, 
redosier Goaacedns lilac, Siberian 
{ | 
| | 
i i 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 16~25 


blue spruce, 
| Rocky Mountain 
j Juniper. 


| 
| 
|Eastern redcedar, 
| 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, blue 
spruce, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, blue 
spruce, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Blue spruce, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, 
Eastern redcedar, 
Russian-olive. 


Blue spruce, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, 
Eastern redcedar, 
Russian-olive. 


Blue spruce, Rocky 
Mountain juniper, 
Eastern redcedar, 
Russian~olive. 


Blue spruce, 
Eastern redcedar, 
Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Russian- 
olive. 


A SC SE A ES A LR A SR ES SA YS A A I SS SY ES SD ES Ne 


| 26-35 


Russian-olive, 
Douglas-fir. 


Austrian pine, 
Russian~olive. 


Russian-olive. 


Russian~olive, 
golden willow. 


Russian-olive, 


| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

austrian pine, 
I 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| golden willow. 
| 
| 
| 


|pouglas-£ir, 
I Scotch pine, 
| Austrian pine, 


| ponderosa pine. 


|Douglas~fir, 
j Scotch pine, 
Austrian pine, 


ponderosa pine. 
| 


Douglas-fir, 
j Scotch pine, 
i Austrian pine, 


| ponderosa pine. 


j 

|Scotch pine, 

| Norway spruce, 

i Austrian pine, 
Douglas-fir, 


| ponderosa pine. 
i 


H >35 
| 
| 


Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Austrian pine, 
green ash, black 
locust. 


Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash. 


Scotch pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
Lomabardy poplar. 


Siberian eln, 
Diack locust, 
green ash. 


Siberian eln, 
Dlack locust, 
green ash. 


Siberian eln, 
black locust, 
green ash. 


Black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar, 
Siberian elm. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
‘ee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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TABLE 8.-~IRRIGATED WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS-~Continued 


Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of-= 
Soil name and | | | | 
map symbol <8 | 8-15 | 16-25 | 26-35 >35 


ttt tt 


105A, l0GAccm~---= lRedosier doqwood, 
Umapine 


Waha cotoneaster, 
redosier dogwood, 


common privet. 


Peking 
cotoneaster, 
redosier dogwood, 
common privet. 


Waha--~-==----=-= 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
113D*: | 
{ 
| 
} 
l 
} 
Rockly. 
114B, 114C, 115D, | 
115E, 116D, 117D¢ | 
118Be--nn en enenn poo 
Walla Walla cotoneaster, 
common privet. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


11GA wenn nnn nnn |Redosier dogwood, 

Wanser honeysuckle. 

120C*: 

Wanser--*----=- “-|Redosier dogwood, 
honeysuckle. 


Quincy~**--<-----) Peking 
cotoneaster, 
common privet. 


121B, 121C, 121D~-;| Peking 


Willis cotoneaster , 
common privet. 

122Beereen=no= w~--) Peking 

Winchester cotoneaster, 


common privet. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


Lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, 
skunkbush sumac. 


Siberian peashrub, 
lilac, 
honeysuckle, 
Nanking cherry, 
skunkbush sumac. 


Siberian peashrub, 
lilac, 

| honeysuckle, 
Nanking cherry, 

skunkbush sumac. 


Siberian peashrub, 
lilac, 
honeysuckle, 
Nanking cherry, 
skunkbush sumac. 


Lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, 
skunkbush sumac. 


Lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, 
skunkbush sumac. 


Siberian peashrub, 
honeysuckle, 
lilac, Nanking 
cherry, skunkbush 
sumac. 


Skunkbush sumac, 
honeysuckle, 
lilac, Siberian 
peashrub, Nanking 
cherry. 


Siberian peashrub, 
honeysuckle, 
lilac, Nanking 
cherry, 
skunkbush sumac. 


RE A NY SS SE Gt A SS A PA A SS A SY SM i Se a nr ng ei 


Russian-olive, 
golden willow. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Russian-olive, 
Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


juniper, Eastern 
redcedar, blue 


| 

| 

\ 

I 

| 

| 

| 

|Rocky Mountain 
{ 

| spruce. 
| 

| 


juniper, Eastern , Douglas-fir, 

redcedar, blue Austrian pine, 

spruce. ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Russian-olive, Douglas-fir, 

northern white~ Scotch pine, 

cedar, Rocky | Austrian pine, 

Mountain Juniper s | ponderosa pine, 

Eastern redcedar, | Norway spruce. 
| 


blue spruce. 


| 
\ 
| 
H 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
H 
| 
| 
. 
| Rocky Mountain |Russian-olive, 
\ 
| 
H 
i 
{ 
I 
H 
i 
| 
| 
| 


lRussian-olive, 
golden willow. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


Russina-olive, 
golden willow. 


Rocky Mountain 
juniper, Eastern 
redcedar. 


ee ar cae a a A SY NO re SER YN i 


|zastern redcedar , 
i Rocky Mountain 

| juniper, blue 

| spruce, Russian~ 
j olive. 


Douglas~fir, 
Austrian pine. 


|Biue spruce, Rocky |Douglas~£ir, 
| Mountain juniper; | Scotch pine, 
i Eastern redcedar;| Austrian pine, 
i Russian-olive. i ponderosa pine. 


lpastern redcedar, lpouglas-fir, 

j Rocky Mountain Austrian pine. 
j juniper, blue 

| spruce, Russian- 
| olive. 

t 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Black locust, 


green ash, 
Siberian eln. 


Black locust, 
green ash, 
Siberian eln. 


Green ash, 
Siberian eln, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
Lombardy poplar. 


Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash. 


Siberian eln, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 
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TABLE 8.--IRRIGATED WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS-~Continued 


Soil Survey 


| Trees havin redicted J0-year average height, sn teet, of-- 


map symbol | <8 


cotoneaster, 
common privet. 


cotoneaster, 


| 

| 

\ 

i 

| 

I 

| 
Quinto: movnonenn-| Peking 

| common privet. 

| 

| 

| 


124B*: 
Winchester----~-=- |Peking 
| cotoneaster, 
| common privet. 
{ 
| 
Urban land. 
128A-~~------~--~~ | Peking 
Yakima \ cotoneaster, 
H common privet. 
) 
| 
129A*: | 
Yakima---~0---~--- | Peking 
| cotoneaster, 
| common privet. 
| 
| 
Urban land. | 


| 8-15 | 16-25 


Siberian peashrub, |Bastern redcedar, 
honeysuckle, Rocky Mountain 
lilac, Nanking | juniper, blue 
cherry, | 
skunkbush sumac. | 


spruce, Russian- 
olive. 


honeysuckle, | Rocky Mountain 
lilac, Nanking | 
cherry, SRaROuShy 
sumac. | 


Siberian peashrub, !|Rastern redcedar, 
Rocky Mountain 


juniper, blue 
spruce, Russian- 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|stberian peashrub, |Rastern redcedar , 
! 

| 

| olive. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


honeysuckle, H 
lilac, Nanking | juniper, blue 
cherry , SeaeH spruce, Russian 
sumac. } olive. 


Siberian peashrub, |Rocky Mountain 
Nanking cherry, juniper, Eastern 
honeysuckle, redcedar, blue 
skunkbush sumac. | spruce, Russian- 

olive. 


Siberian peashrub  |Rocky Mountain 
Nanking cherry, juniper, Eastern 
honeysuckle, 
skunkbush sumac. 


! redcedar, blue 

| spruce, Russian- 
j olive. 
| 
| 


| 26-35 


Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine. 


Douglas“fir, 
Austrian pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ponderosa pine, 
| Douglas-fir, 
| Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine. 
| 
Ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir, 
Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine. 


>35 


Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
ponderosa pine, 


| 
i 
I 
| 
| 
} 
i 
1 
t 
| 
| 
{ 
Scotch pine. 
i 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Siberian elm, 
black locust, 
green ash, 
ponderosa pine, 
Scotch pine. 


Green ash, 
Siberian eln, 
black locust. 


Green ash, 
Siberian elm, 
black locust. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 9.~~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


i 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Soil name and Camp areas 


map symbol j 


i 
ER (5s 
Adkins i 
[Conewwannnnnnanannan-| Severe: 
Adkins i slope. 
2Bamnnmnnnmnnnnnwnnnmm=|SLight==— eee meme 
Adkins | 
at ad |Severes 
Adkins | slope. 
3A--nw=--=--n=~--==-~-| Moderate: 
Adkins | wetness. 
3Creennnnnnnannnennnn=[Moderate: 
Adkins j slope, 

| wetness. 
4B*; 1 
Adkins-----<=93seso-- | S1ight-—----——=-—-=== 


Urban land. 

5C*: 
slope, 
dusty. 


large stones, 
smail stones. 


~ | Severe: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 
Bocker=----~swne-no-=[Severe: 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| depth to rock. 

| 

| 

| 


dusty. 


Urban land. 


6Co ee nn nnn nn: co am me Moderate: 
Anderly | slope, 
dusty. 
6Danennanencnnennnnnn=[Severe: 
Anderly | slope. 
6Eeewn nnn eoennneee= | Severe: 
Anderly j slope. 
| 
7C%: 
Anderly-=----=---"--~| Moderate: 
slope, 
| dusty. 
i 
| 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Picnic areas 


| 

| 

| 

| 
\severes 
| slope. 
| 

| 

{ 


|Severes 
j slope. 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
small stones. 


vere: 
epth to rock. 


Qn 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


| Playgrounds 


Severe: 
slope. 


slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

H 

|severe: 

} 

i 

| 

I 

I Severe: 

| slope. 

| 

| 

moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope. 


slope, 
depth to rock, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
Moderate: 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


H Paths and trails 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
|Moderates 
i large stones, 
i dusty. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
I 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 


slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 
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TABLE 9,~-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Bocker#ooreeceenrenn=/ Severe: 
large stones, 
small stones. 


i 
8Bee--=--= or eam ao en em to ioderate: 
Athena | lusty. 
| 
8C==<====55 ~onoonnana=|Noderate: 
Athena \ slope, 
j dusty. 
OCAsscse=sseerse== aaa |severes 
Bocker \ large stones, 
j small stones, 
{ 
10D*: | 
i 
| 
| 


Bridgecreek-~-------~ lNoderate: 
| slope, 
j percs slowly, 
| dusty. 
1F*: | 
Bowlus=-e---see<--= ~n Severe: 
| slope. 
Buckcreek=--73=----== |severe: 


12C--en-+------------- lNoderate: 


Bridgecreek | percs slowly, 

j dusty. 
12E---~-= acetates —aSSSs= |severes 
Bridgecreek i slope. 
13F*; | 
Buckcreek=-~---<------= (Pevere: 

j slope. 
Giin---onwannnnnoonn-|Severe: 

j slope, 

| large stones, 

j depth to rock. 
(4B |stight <= 
Burbank | 

I 
15Be eee <a -|toderate: 
Burke | dusty. 

| 

i 
15Comonennonnnnnnnnnn=|Noderate: 
Burke slope, 

| dusty. 
15E ene nenen= =Ss==<s= |severe: 
Burke | slope. 
16Bee-------------~=-- | Moderate: 
Cantala 


See footnote at end of table. 


Camp areas 


Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
small stones. 


arge stones, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 

percs slowly, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones, 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

small stones. 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
l 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
loge 
| 
I 
|Severe: 

| large stones, 
{ slope, 

j small stones. 
Moderate: 
slope, 

small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 

depth to rock, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


Playgrounds 


Soil Survey 


Paths and trails 
Severe: 
erodes easily. 


vere: 
rodes easily. 


o& 


Moderate: 
large stones, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
large stones, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


rodes easily. 


Slope. 


lope. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 
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TABLE 9,--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-—Continued 


Soil name and | Camp areas 
map symbol j 

| 
16Ceeen n-ne nn nen enna Moderate: 
Cantala | Slope, 

j dusty. 
16Don-nwarnnnnnnnnnnnnn| Severe: 
Cantala | slope. 
16E----+ to mn a een ee ee ne amen mane |Severe: 
Cantala j slope. 

{ 
17A*: | 
Catherine Variant---~ Severe: 

| flooding, 

wetness. 

i 
Catherine----+-= -----|Severe: 

{ flooding. 

i 
[gB--=-------====-~---| Noderate: 
Condon { dusty. 

| 

| 
18Ceo-nnnwnnananmnnnn= | Moderate: 
Condon | slope, 

| dusty. 
18E-----~ 0 a a En ae |severe: 
Condon | slope. 

| 
19D, 20D-------== ~----|severe: 
Condon | slope. 
21D*: | 
Condo wonnonnnncoonn—| Moderate: 

j slope, 

| dusty. 
Bakeoven-~<-~--— ~-~---| Severe: 

| large stones, 

j depth to rock. 

| 
22Ce---- === ~---------=|Noderate: 
Cowsly | wetness. 
0) ee at |severes 
Cowsly | slope. 
23%, | 
Dune land | 
24B---=== re ~----|Noderate: 
Ellisforde | dusty. 


24C~=nonnonnnnnnnnnnnn| Moderate: 
Ellisforde j slope, 

j dusty. 
I 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


| Playgrounds 
l 


I 
Isevere: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope, 


dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
large stones, 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


ee a SS ES TS SS SE NS SE SO Sn SY SEY GO SA SS DS NS RS SS Se A A A SG YS SY SN RPS SREY Sr 


depth to rock, 


i 
| 
| 


lsevere: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 


slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
wetness 
erodes easily. 


- 


Slight. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 


slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 


erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 


erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


A ee SS NG OS SL A EE EN A A a AS ES SE SL SS YS SA SY PS NS SS Yn eS nN SY 


Paths and trails 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol | 


Camp areas 


| Pienic areas 


| Playgrounds 


| Paths 


Soil Survey 


and trails 


| | 
aa TERR EERE GERRI Gone EEE 


25C%*s | 
Ellisforde------~----|Moderate: 
| slope, 
| dusty. 
Ellisforde, eroded---|woderate: 
j slope, 
| dusty. 
26E. | 
Entic Durochrepts | 
27 Ameen enone ~-=---==--{Severes 
Esquatzel | flooding. 
28h amen enna nese cera |severe: 
Freewater j flooding. 
| 
29h now wren eee ren nana \severe: 
Freewater | flooding, 
| small stones. 
30A*: 
Preewater-cen---se—= oe 
| flooding, 
| smail stones. 
Urban land. | 


31B-------------------| Moderate: 


Gurdane | perce slowly. 
| 
31D-2--- eee -- eee |Severes 
Gurdane jr erenes 
31 E---n- een nn or | Severe: 
Gurdane | slope. 
| 
32E*: | 
Gurdane----------- wwe Severe: 
| slope. 
i 
Gwinly--~------------ Isevere: 
j slope, 
j large stones. 
| 
33D*: 
Gurdane="9--se0en--<-=!Noderate: 


slope, 
percs slowly. 


Rockly-------~-=----=|Severe: 
small stones, 
depth to rock. 


34F*; | 
Gwinereeen seen --n-- 1 Severe: 
i slope, 
| large stones, 
i depth to rock. 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
small stones, 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
small stones, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
I 
| 
La 
| 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| depth to rock. 
t 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

small stones, 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

small stones. 
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Severe: 
erodes 


erodes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
\severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


easily. 


easily. 


Moderate: 


| dusty. 


| Moderate: 


dusty. 


Moderate: 
large stones, 


dusty. 


Moderate: 
large stones, 


dusty. 


Severe: 
erodes 


Severe: 
erodes 


Severe: 


slope, 
erodes 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
erodes 


vere: 


m= 0 


Severe: 


easily. 


easily. 


easily. 


easily. 


easily. 


arge stones. 


large stones, 


slope. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT==-Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


34F*: 
Klicker=-<9sese+=-===/ Severe: 
slope. 
Rock outcrop. 
35F*; 
Gwinessseneeneseeno== i Severes 


slope, 


large stones, 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
1 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


Rock outcrop. 


36 Ewe een sew emessworen= | Severe: 
Gwinly slope, 

large stones. 
37 Con ewe e nnn eee -=--! Moderate: 
Hankins slope, 

percs slowly, 

dusty. 
37 R-----=. oo ~-----| severe: 
Hankins j Slope. 


38C—-----+------------! moderate: 
Helter slope, 


percs slowly. 


| 

{ 

| 
38Fiannnnnmnnnnnnnennnn | Severes 
Helter | slope. 
I 


3QAmm na - naan nnn nen | Severe: 


Hermiston j flooding. 
40 Comoe een meer nenen nes Moderate: 
Kahler | slope, 

| dusty. 
40 Ene enn eeeena a= ----| Severe: 
Kahler | slope. 
4] Pooeo ner nee wewecesenn | Severe: 


Kahler | slope. 
| 


42 wnneonnnennnnnnnon= | Severe: 


Kimberly | flooding. 
43A-=-<=— Seem ~-~-~| Severe: 
Kimberly j flooding. 
44D ~~a nnn aSaemnn Ss ~~-|Moderate: 
Klicker | slope, 


| dusty. 


45Bwwewnnnnnnnnmmmnmn=| Severe: 
Klicker slope. 


| 
i 
| 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


Camp areas 


Picnic areas 


Severe: 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| depth to rock. 
l 

| 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


slope, 
percs slowly, 
dusty. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
|Moderate: 
| 
| 
Severe: 
i slope. 
Moderate: 
slope, 

percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 
Slightoo----2--<<---= 
Moderate: 
dusty. 
Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

ise vere: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

I 

| 

Va 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 
slope. 
| 
| 
4 


large stones, 


slope, 
small stones. 


| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 


Severe: 
large stones, 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones, 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

small stones. 
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Playgrounds 


Slight--------------- 


287 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 


slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 

erodes easily. 
Severe: 

erodes easily. 
Severe: 

slope. 

Slight. 

Severe: 

erodes easily. 
Moderate: 


dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and Camp areas 
map symbol j 
| 
46C*; 
Klicker=-~----------- | Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


large stones, 
small stones, 


46E*: 

Klickerserseseceseen= i Severe: 
slope. 

Anatonews-ree--9--== | Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


slope, 
large stones, 
small stones. 


47 Benen nnn nen -SsSse=— |Moderate: 
Koehler { too sandy. 


$8Erennenonnmnnnnnnen= Severe: 
Lickskillet slope, 
depth to rock. 


49F*; 
Lickskillet-----~ women Severe: 
s 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

lope, 
i depth to rock. 
| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 


slope. 
50F*: | 
Lickskillet--r-ss---= Severe: 

slope, 


SLAs--aeena—senenaaae= |Severe: 
McKay \ excess sodium. 


52D, 53D--------------| Severe: 


McKay Slope, 
j excess sodium. 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock. 


severe: 
slope, 
large stones, 
small stones. 


too sandy. 


Severe: 


slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 


slope; 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
excess sodiun. 


Severe: 
slope, 
excess sodium. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
H 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
H 
| 
{ 
| 
H 
H 
I 
| 
| Moderates 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
H 
1 
| 
H 
| 
| 
H 
| 
1 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Picnic areas 


Playgrounds 


slope. 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
i large stones, 
| slope. 
\Severe: 
large stones, 
slope, 
small stones. 


slope. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severes 
| 
|severe: 
| large stones, 
| slope. 
Isevere: 
large stones, 
slope, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones, 


Slope, 
small stones. 


slope. 


Severe: 
large stones, 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
excess sodium, 


Severe; 
slope, 
excess sodium. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
} 
|severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


Soil Survey 


Paths and trails 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
large stones, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


{ 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
\Moderate: 
| too sandy. 
j 
Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Ie 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


large stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 
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TABLE 9,~-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


Soil name and Camp areas | Picnic areas Playgrounds Paths and trails 


map symbol | | | 
on i 
| | | | 
54B~—---~-~-=-~=-----~| Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |severe: 
Mikkalo | dusty. { dusty. { slope, | erodes easily. 
depth to rock, 
H | H dusty. i 
| | | i 
54(~annnnmnmmennnnnnnn Moderate: Moderate: |severe: |Severe: 
Mikkalo | slope, | slope, j slope. erodes easily. 
j dusty. j dusty. j 
5ADmmnnennnnnannnaa-~-| Severe: |Severe: |severe: Severe: 
Mikkalo | slope. j slope. j slope, erodes easily. 
54 Enna tenn ------|Severe: |Severes ise veres Severe: 
Mikkalo i slope. { slope. slope. slope, 
j | erodes easily. 
55. n-n-vnnaannnna-nnnn" | Severe: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 
Mondovi flooding. | dusty. dusty. erodes easily. 
56Bow mete w wns e nec eesen {io loderate: |Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 
Morrow | dusty. j dusty. slope, erodes easily. 
| | depth to rock, 
| dusty. 
56C-nnnananwnaa=-=-——~l Moderate: |Iuoderate: Severe: Severe: 
Morrow \ slope, | slope, slope. erodes easily. 
| dusty. j dusty. 
56Envo-onnnnnnennnm=-| Severe: I Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Morrow j slope. slope. slope. slope, 
j erodes easily. 
57D, 58D---- ere nr nen nn |severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Morrow | slope. slope. slope. erodes easily. 
59D*; 
Morr piano eeenen ns OOarares Moderate: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, slope. erodes easily. 
| dusty. dusty. 


aksovencs—--se=uun—| Severe: 
large stones, 
depth to rock. 


I 
1 
i 
| 
| 
log 
| 
| 


Severe: 
large stones, 
depth to rock. 


large stones, 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


60 Fen cenaeeoneenennme= | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Nansene slope. slope. slope. slope, 
erodes easily. 
61Aq-n [See |Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 
Oliphant j dusty. dusty. dusty. erodes easily. 
61C~---—-aannnnnnn-mn~| Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Severe: 
Oliphant | dusty. dusty. slope. erodes easily. 
62C=nmennnnanunannanna|Hoderate: Moderate: Severe: Severe: 
Oliphant i slope, slope, slope. erodes easily. 
| dusty. dusty. 
63h mena ween ne oenan— |Severe: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 
Onyx i flooding. dusty. dusty. erodes easily. 
64B=~----——--~-—-~~~--| Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
Palouse dusty. dusty. slope, dusty. 
dusty. 


| 
| 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


H 
| 
H 
H 
H 
H 
| 
i 
H 
| 
| 
H 
H 
H 
| 
i 
H 
H 
Moderate: 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
1 


| 
H 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Ise 
| 
H 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
] 
|Severe: 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
H 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
H 
| 
| 
! 
| 
H 
t 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas Playgrounds Paths and trails 
map symbol 
| | | | 
a i 
| | I I 
64Com enn nn= wnnnnannne= |Hoderate: \Noderate: |severes |Moderate: 
Palouse slope, | slope, { slope. dusty. 
dusty. | dusty. | { 
64Dene enone em ae eine: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: lNoderate : 
Palouse slope. slope. slope. slope, 
i | H H dusty. 
| | | | 
64 Ewen wenn nnneeesceen= | Severe: Severe: | Severe: |severe : 
Palouse j slope. j slope. } slope. | slope. 
65A, 66A~-n-annnnnmnnn| Severe: Moderate: Moderate: |severes 
Pedigo | flooding. { dusty. | dusty. | erodes easily. 
67 Benen r eee n meen eneen | Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |severes 
Pilot Rock | dusty. | dusty. i slope, | erodes easily. 
cemented pan, 
| | | dusty. | 
| | | I 
67Coec ewes renenacennne Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Severe: 
Pilot Rock | slope, | slope, j slope. erodes easily. 
dusty. j dusty. j 
68Deen mene n enw w onan see | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Pilot Rock | slope. | slope. } slope. j erodes easily. 
68Eor ween eeenwenen em | Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
Pilot Rock j slope. | slope. j slope. | slope, 
{ j j | erodes easily. 
69D-----------------==| Severe: |severe: Iseveres Severe: 
Pilot Rock | slope. i slope. j slope. j erodes easily. 
69 Em eter e renee nee nnn | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Pilot Rock | slope. slope. j slope. | slope, 
i | | erodes easily. 
" | | | | 
Pits 
| | { | 
T1\~wnnonnannonnnmnnnn | Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: 
Potamus i small stones, j small stones, | small stones. j dusty. 
| dusty. | dusty. | j 
1 1) \ccateateataiatined eer Severe: |Moderate H |Moderate : | Severe: 
Powder i flooding. | dusty. | dusty. j erodes easily. 
73D wee erer ence ee ee wenn | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Prosser | slope. j slope. i slope. | erodes easily. 
73B-a-—awana—nnmnnnnn-| Severe: |Severe: |severes |severes 
Prosser { slope. j slope. | slope. i slope, 
| | | | erodes easily. 
T4BW- nnn — acim -----|Severe: |Severes |severe: |severes 
Quincy | too sandy. | too sandy. i too sandy. i too sandy. 
75B-----~ wonnnnnnnna=-| SLight=--aen-meenannn| SLighteonnnnwnnnnmnn | Moderate: {sright. 
Quincy i | | slope. | 
T5Ezweonewonnnnennnonn| Se vere: ISevere: |severe: Moderate: 
Quincy i slope. Slope. i Slope. i slope. 
[6Br mene n neers eee nem | Slight--crc sor e---== | Slight--s<sssseceees= Moderate: Slight. 
Quincy | H | slope. | 
1 i i t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


Soil name and H Camp areas 


| Picnic areas 


Playgrounds Paths and trails 
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map symbol 
| 
TTC eer nn amen ennn annem Moderate: 
Quincy | slope. 
78B*: Be 
cui eames vere: 
{ too sandy. 
| 
! 
| 


Rock outcrop. 


J9Bene-- anne -=---====| Moderate: 


Ritzville i dusty. 

I 
79Conmnmmunennnnnnaenn | Moderate: 
Ritzville | slope, 

| dusty. 


79D ose eee nnseneeneee== Severe: 
Ritzville | slope. 


fo) ae Severe: 
Ritzville slope. 


| 
{ 
B0B---aan=~======—--~~ [Moderates 
Ritzville dusty. 


| 
| 
80C~===—-n+-n-na-—ennm | Moderate: 


Ritzville | slope, 

dusty. 
i Y 
80 novonennnnnnnnnnnn| Severe: 

Ritzville i slope. 

81E, 82B--cee--=------ ise vere: 

Ritzville | slope. 
| 

B3C*: | 
Ritzvillecsssecso---"|Moderates 
slope, 
| dusty. 
Rock outcrop. | 
Bar, | 
Riverwash | 
g5F*: | 

Rock outcrop. { 

Xeric Torriorthents. | 

86 Den anon enema nena |Severe: 

Rockly | small stones, 
j depth to rock. 
| 

8] Bowne nen nennneennene | SLight----e—m—neemn 

Sagehill | 

5 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| 

} 

| 

| 

H 
|Severe: 
| too sandy. 
| 

i 

| 


Moderate: 


dusty. 


Moderate: 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


slope. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
small stones, 
depth to rock. 


Slight-----=-------<= 


| 
Yau 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ise 
re 
. 
| 
| 
| 
I 
bao 
igs 
Gow 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severes 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
5 


| 
| 
| 
I 
|Severe: |suight. 
slope. | 
| | 
|Severe: |severe: 
| slope, | too sandy. 
i too sandy. j 
| | 
|Moderate: ISevere: 
i slope, | erodes easily. 
| dusty. j 
|severe: |severe: 
| slope. | erodes easily. 
| | 
|Severes |Severe: 
| slope. | erodes easily. 
|Severe: |severe: 
slope. slope, 
| erodes easily. 
Moderate: |Severe: 
| slope, | erodes easily. 
j dusty. } 
|severe: |Severe: 
j slope. j erodes easily. 
| { 
|severe: |severes 
{ slope. j erodes easily. 
Severe: severe: 
i slope. | Slope, 
j | erodes easily. 
| | 
|Severe: |severe: 
i slope. j erodes easily. 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I | 
{ | 
| | 
|Severe: | Severe: 
| large stones, { large stones. 
| slope, j 
i small stones. j 
Moderates |slight. 
| slope. | 
i 
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TABLE 9.°-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Cont inued 


Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas H Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
map symbol | | | j 
| | | | 
B7C-nnennnnmmmnmmnnone i derate: |Moderate: {severes |stight. 
Sagehill j lope. | slope. | slope. j 
88B--~---enaane=——— ~--| Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |severes 
Shano | dusty. dusty. | slope, j erodes easily. 
| | dusty. | 
BEC-nvenaaannnann---—— Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: |severes 
Shano | slope, slope, j slope. | erodes easily. 
dusty. dusty. j | 
88D neem een meee nnn |severes Severe: |Severe: Iseveres 
Shano i slope. slope. j slope. j erodes easily. 
B9Brwnannnnnennn-~nnn-l Moderate: Moderate: |Hoderate: |severes 
Shano | dusty. dusty. | slope, | erodes easily. 
j i dusty. i 
B9Crnnnnmnnmnmnnnnnnnn Noderate: Moderate: |severe: |severe: 
Shano i slope, Slope, j slope. i erodes easily. 
j dusty. dusty. | i 
Q9D~--------------~=--| Severe: Severe: Severe: |severe: 
Shano i slope. slope. j slope. i erodes easily. 
89En wee ew nn moocoocene= Severe: Severe: |severe: I severe: 
Shano slope. slope. i slope. slope, 
| erodes easily. 
90A*: | 
Silvies----~ a ee —_ | Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
ponding. ponding. j ponding. ponding. 
Winop==-n--no-nnnon--|Severet Severe: Isevere: Severe: 


| percs slowly. 


Q1A----=-=---0-----~-=! Moderate: 


percs slowly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
Va 
| 
i 
j 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
i 
| percs slowly. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Va 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 
| 
i] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Moderate: \Noderate: |severes 
Stanfield | wetness, wetness, j wetness, j erodes easily. 
j percs slowly, percs slowly, | i 
| dusty. dusty. j i 
92, wnencwennnnenennnn= lHoderates Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: 
Stanfield | dusty. dusty. | dusty. erodes easily. 
O3Braonnnnnennnnnnnnnn Severe: Severe: |severe: Iseveres 
Starbuck depth to rock. depth to rock. slope, erodes easily. 
| depth to rock. | 
O4A*: I | | 
Starbuck-~----------=|gevere: Severe: Se vere: |severe: 
j depth to rock. depth to rock. | Gepth to rock. j erodes easily. 
Rock outcrop. | 
95B-—----——~ _-----==- | 1iqht——-—-——--aaan= Sligh wnennnnnnnn-a-- lNoderate: Istight. 
Taunton slope, 
| cemented pan. 
QW Bown nna e enn naan Moderate: Moderate: |Noderate: |\Noderate: 
Thatuna { dusty. dusty. | slope, j dusty. 
dusty. 
' { | 
96D=<"-=== wnvenonnoon-lyogerate: Moderate: ise evere: |Moderater 
Thatuna slope, slope, j slope, j dusty. 
dusty. j \ 
' i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9,--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


Soil name and | 
map symbol 


Camp areas 


| 
91Cwnnecnnnnernnnnnnna|Hoderate: 
Tolo | slope, 
| percs slowly. 
| 
| 
i 


Q] Emm nnn rernenennn== | Severe: 
Tolo slope. 
Cee eee |Moderate: 
Tolo | slope, 

j percs slowly. 
9BE------------- neem |severe: 
Tolo | slope. 
| 
99C*: | 
TOloqseeen sees tee = Moderate: 
| slope, 
| percs slowly. 
Kilmerque--------=---| Moderate: 
| slope, 
| dusty. 
99E*: 
Tolo--mwscseseesssac= Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
Kilmerque=~°~-<----=-— |severe: 
slope. 
| pe 
100C*: | 
Tolorn tren nnn nnr rena jnaceratert 
| slope, 
| percs slowly. 
Klickerorwee reese cern | Moderate: 
| slope, 
| dusty. 
100E*: | 
Tolo=<=<s<ssss6==— ---! severe: 
| slope. 


Klicker--------~-----/| Severe: 


| 

| 

| 

| slope. 
10LA---=-=200-----n-==| Severe: 
fTolo Variant flooding, 

| ponding. 
102C------- eemeee eee Moderate: 
Tutuilla { slope, 

i percs slowly. 
103E, 104E----------- -|Severe: 
Tutuilla | slope. 

| 
105A----------= aoe |Severe: 
Umapine flooding, 


wetness, 
| excess sodium. 
i] 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
excess sodium. 


i i a a i ae a a ne a tr A A I A AEG SS SY A SS nes te oP PLD ree cere ty etre 


Playgrounds 


| 
I Severe: 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 
|severe: 
| slope. 
I 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
excess sodium. 


| 
H 
H 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
H 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|severe: 
| 
! 
| 
l 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
H 
| 
H 
H 
H 
H 
| 
\ 
H 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
H 
' 


| Paths and trails 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


slope. 

e 

erodes easily. 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


slope, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
i 
H 
| 
H 
| 
I 
H 
H 
H 
H 
I 
H 
| 
| 
H 
| 
Moderate: 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
i 
H 
H 
H 
H 
| 
1 
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TABLE 9.-~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT==Continued 


Soil name and | 
map symbol 


LO6Awnn een nn eee ee | Severe: 
Umapine | flooding, 

{ excess sodium. 
107E*, 107F*: | 
Umatilla------------- (Severe: 

i slope. 
Kahlero-------=--= inal Severe: 

| slope. 

| 
108F*: 
Umatillas-~----enon~ yoevere: 

j slope. 
Kahler---------------| severe: 

j slope. 

| 
GQwin-------.---2---- + Isevere: 

slope, 


| 

| large stones, 
| depth to rock. 
| 

| 


Veazie | flooding. 
[10 Acme w eee nee wne ewe | Severe: 
Veazie | flooding. 
i 
111A. 
Vitrandepts | 
112Beonnanmnnnannnnene|SLight-nmennmnmnnnnn 
Waha 
112D--~+----=- em mmo |Severe: 
Waha | slope. 
112E-<30------— eee |severe: 
Waha | slope, 
113D*: | 
Waha-------- Sennen ~on Moderate: 
| slope. 
Rockly------- a ms om Severe: 


small stones, 
depth to rock. 


114Be-------2-----=---! Moderate: 


| 
| 
| 
l 
Walla Walla | dusty. 
| 
LI&CaseSasosse<a—eee= ~|Noderate: 
Walla Walla | slope, 
i dusty. 
115Dom no nen e renner ee severe: 
Walla Walla | slope. 
I 


See footnote at end of table. 


Camp areas 


Severe: 
excess sodium. 


Severe: 
excess sodium. 


Severe: Severe: 
slope. Slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope, large stones, 
large stones, slope, 


depth to rock. small stones. 


Moderate: Moderate: 
dusty. dusty. 
Moderate: Severe: 
large stones, large stones. 
dusty. 


Slightqrer=<<--=-"-—-| Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. 
Moderate: Severe: 
slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
small stones, large stones, 
depth to rock. slope, 


small stones, 


Moderate: Moderate: 
dusty. slope, 
dusty. 
Moderate: Severe: 
slope, slope. 

dusty. 

Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. 


ee ce ne ce ee A a A OS A A HD A SS SS A SS SS SS A RP A i I NS RE Se EN A AD SN SS 


eet ere eres ae eee ee ee Mc Se ne ES SE LE EE SS I AD ns I 


Soil Survey 


| Paths and trails 


| 
|severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Slight. 
Moderate: 
slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
| erodes easily. 
t 


| 
| 
| 
Ice 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
Mh 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I Mod 
{ 
| 
Ige 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
My 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol | 


Walla Walla j slope. 


116D, 11 7Dn-nrweneneren |[Severes 


Walla Walla i slope. 
LIBBSnaete sr asssssase= Moderate: 


Wanser |" flooding, 
j wetness. 
120C*: | 
Wanser--------=---- —— jSevere: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
Quincy---------+--+--= |severe: 


| too sandy. 


12] Ben nwe none naw manone |Moderate: 


Willis \ dusty. 
| 
121 Corwen n nae nnn nnn |Moderate: 
Willis | slope, 
| dusty. 
121Dovorwonenennonnen~| Severe: 
Willis | slope. 
Te eee eee |s1ight eee 
Winchester j 
123B*: | 
Winchester------ 9 --= jai ghe aass5 a 
i 
ae aaceasesa= 
124B*: 
Winchester----<-----— Slightq-----3e--= 


Urban land. 


125F*: 
Wrentham=----~= caine Severe: 
slope. 


Rock outcrop. 


Xerofluvents 


127F. 


| 
| 
{ 
! 
126A. | 
| 
I 
Xerollic Durorthids | 

i 


See footnote at end of table. 


Camp areas 


| Picnic areas 


| | 

|severe: |Severe: 

| slope. j slope. 

| | 

|Severes |severes 

i slope. | slope. 

|Moderate: Moderate: 
dusty. j slope, 

| dusty. 

|severe: |Severe: 

j wetness. j wetness. 

| | 

Iseveres |severe: 

| wetness. | wetness. 

I | 

|Severe: |severe: 
too sandy. slo’ 

- toe cana 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
dusty. slope, 
| cemented pan. 

|noderate: |severe: 

| slope, | slope. 

| dusty. | 

lSevere: |Severe: 

| slope. slope. 
Isisght: Sesanoeeeeeen— IModerate: 
| H slope. 


ISLight~------=----=--|Hoderate: 


| | slope. 
Isiight--------------~!Moderate: 
| | slope. 

| I 

Isiight Sasssenasss===) -! Moderate: 
| | slope. 

| I 

| | 
|severe: |Severe: 

| slope. | slope. 

| 

I | 

| | 

! | 

| | 

| | 

| 

1 I 


Playgrounds 


| Paths and trails 


Severe; 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Lope , 


Severe: 
s 
erodes easily. 


I 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
{ 
{ 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
"¢. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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TABLE 9.~-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


Soil name and | Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds Paths and trails 
map symbol 
| I | | 
—— 
| | | | 
L28 Amr ere nese eneserene Severe: \Moderate 3 | Moderate: Moderate : 
Yakima j flooding. | dusty. | small stones, j dusty. 
| | dusty. | 
L29A*: ! | | 
Yakinacrer s+ —- eee n ne Isevere: {Moderates Moderate: |Moderate: 
flooding. | | dusty. 
j dusty. | 
| | 
| | 


{ 
dusty. | small stones, 
| 
Urban land. | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Umatilla County, Area, Oregon 


TABLE 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 
information in this table indicates the 
investigation] 


Shallow 


Soil name and | 
excavations 


map symbol j 


Dwellings | Dwellings | 
without 
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10.-=BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


See text for definitions of 
The 
dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 


Lawns and 


small | 
landscaping 


Local roads | 
commercial j 


| with | and streets j 


} i basements j basements i buildings } 


| | j | 
[Benen----=n none e Istignt a Is1ight~--------|siight---------|slight ------ ~~-|severe: {slight 
Adkins | | | j | frost action. | 
[Creenennnnnnonnnnl Severe: Isevere: |severes |severes |severe: |Severe: 
Adkins slope. slope. slope. slope. slope, slope. 
| | | frost action. | 
QBe-n--- anne |severe: Is1ignt---------|slight- =_—n |siight _--~- =e |Noderate: |stight. 
Adkins | cutbanks Payee) | j | frost action. | 
2Creenannmnnnnnnnn| Severe: |Severe: |severes |severe: |severe: |Severe: 
Adkins | cutbanks Gave?) slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. j slope. 
[eee | | | | 
SASq<s<sSseSs5<55— |Severes IModerate: Isevere: |Moderate: Moderate: \Moderate: 
Adkins wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness, wetness. 
| | | | frost action. | 
BC renee non nn sesane |severe: |Moderate: |severe: |severes |Moderate: Moderate: 
Adkins | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | slope. j wetness, i wetness, 
slope. slo slope. 
| oo | | | Frost action, | 
| | | | | | 
4B: 
Adking-----=---=-|5] ight-------==|s1ight-~---=---|s1ight---------|s1ight-------=-|severe: Islight. 
| | | | | frost action. | 
Urban land. i i H | i 
| | | | | | 
5C¥: 
Albee==~---nn----| Severe: {Moderates |Severe: |Severes |severe: Moderate: 
| depth to corks | slope, | depth to rocks slope. | frost action. | slope, 
| | depth to rocks | | | depth to rock. 
Bocker=---<-----~ |Severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.! depth to rock.| depth to rock.; slope, depth to rock.; small stones, 
| | | | depth to rock. | | large stones. 
Anatone------===-|Severes lSevere: |Severes Igevere: |severe: |Severe: 
| depth to rock, | depth to TOCK | depth to rock, | slope, j depth to rock, | small stones, 
large stones. large stones. large stones. depth to rock,! large stones. large stones. 
| | | | large stones. | 
[<) 5 Sasteallateetiiaataneeieniel |severe: |Moderate: Isevere: Moderate: |severes Moderate: 
Anderly depth to rock.} depth to rock.; depth to rock.; slope, frost action. depth to rock, 
| | | | depth to rock. | | 
6Cann-=--=----=--~| Severe: Moderate: |severe: lSevere: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Anderly i depth to rock. | slope, { depth to rock. | slope. | frost action. \ slope, 
| | depth to FOCK. | | | | depth to rock. 
ED) GEs-e-oeew=<0= |severe: |severe: |Severe: severe: Isevere: |Severes 
Anderly | depth to Tock +} slope. i depth to BOCK} slope. | slope, | slope. 
| slope. | | slope. | | frost action. | 
7Ck: | | | | | | 
Anderly-------- --|severe: \Moderate: |severe: | severe: \severes |Moderate: 
i depth to FOCK. j slope, | depth to TOCK. | slope. { frost action. j slope, 
| j depth to en | | | depth to rock. 
Urb d. i} | | | { | 
aimee | | | | | | 
I i] i] i) i] t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Shallow | Dwellings 


Soil Survey 


TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Dwellings | Small | Local roads Lawns and 


map symbol excavations without | with | commercial and streets | landscaping 
basements i basements buildings | { 
| | | i 


| 
BBocenennnnnennnan|SLight=o----==|Slight--=------|SLight--------~|Woderate: |severe: |siight. 
Athena | i | | slope. | frost action. | 
BC=mnnnnnnnnnena-=|Noderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
Athena H slope. | slope. j slope. i slope. | frost action. | slope. 
Wlnvonornnnnannan-[Severes |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severes 
Bocker depth to rock.; depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.} depth to rock.! small stones, 
| | | | | | 
| | { | i i large stones. 
10D*: I | | { | | 
Bocker-----------|Severe: Isevere: I severe: |severe: |severes |severe: 
| depth to | depth to rock. | depth to FOCK | slope, { depth to FOGKs | small stones, 
| | | | depth to TUCKS | large stones. 
Bridgecreek----=~|Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |Severes severe: Moderate: 
| depth to tock yj shrink-swell, j depth to rock, | slope. | low strength, | slope, 
i too clayey, | slope. j slope, | | frost action. | depth to rock. 
j slope. j | shrink-swell. | i | 
1IF*; \ | | | | | 
Bowlus----2------ |severe: |Severe: |Severes | severe: |severe: |severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. { low strength, { slope. 
| | ore sekise. | 
| | | | i frost action, j 
Buckcreek--------!Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Severes 
| depth to ROCK) slope. depth to rock,} slope. low strength, | slope. 
slope. | | slope. | slope. 
12C-----=- eeerccnee \Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Bridgecreek depth to poeky shrink=-swell. | depth to TOCK S| shrink~swell, i low strength, | depth to rock. 
| too clayey. j | shrink-svwell. j slope, | frost action. j 
12Beo-nan-rane--n=! Severe? |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: |severes 
Bridgecreek slope. | slope. | slope. slope. | low strength, | slope. 
| | | Gey | 
i | j | | frost action. j 
13F*: | | | | i | 
Buckcreek--------! Severe: \Severe: I Severe: I Severe: iSevere: \Severe: 
\ { | | | | 
| depth to ROCK: | slope. | depth to ia slope. | low strength, j slope. 
| Slope. j } slope. | { slope. | 
Gwin-------o---0-| Severe: |severe: Severe: |Severe: {Severe |Severe: 
| depth to rocks | slope, | depth to BOCK slope, | Gepth to TOK; | small stones. 
j large stones, j depth to rock, | slope, depth to TOCKs | slope, 


| slope. 


14B-~nnan--—-nn=-- Severe: 


Burbank j Sutbanks 
16Bearewennermeo==| Severe: 
Burke depth to 


cemented pan. 


| 

} 
15Coonamnnnncennne| Severe: 

| 

| 

| 


cemented pan, 


large stones. | large stones. | large stones. | large stones. j 


Slight--------- \sigght--------- Is1aght--------- Is1aght--------- \severe: 
cave, | droughty. 
\Moderate: 
rock,; depth to BOCK 4 depth to rock,; slope, j frost action. depth to rock. 


cemented pan. j cemented pan. depth to rock yj 


| 
i 
| 
Moderate: |Severes \Moderate: Isevere: 
| 
| cemented pan. 


frost action. 
slope. 


| 
|Moderate: |Severes Severe: |severe: Moderate: 

Burke depth to mocks Slope, | depth to rock,} slope. | frost action. ; slope, 
cemented pan. j depth to rock,} cemented pan. | 
| 

LSE-ees eer eee en n= |severes Isevere: |severe: Severe: Isevere: Severe: 

Burke { depth to michtig | slope. depth to rock,; slope. i slope, slope. 
i 
i 
I 


| slope. 
' 


| 
| 
| | 
H | 
| | 
{ | depth to rock. 
H | 
| cemented pan. | | j 
| | 
| | 
| } 
| | 
i | 
t I 


cemented pan, 
i 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
——————————— ee 


Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings | $mall Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol 1 excavations { without j with | commercial i and streets j landscaping 
basements basements buildings 

| | I I | | 
16B------------~-- | Slight--------- | Slight-------~- |stight — - |\voderate: |severe: Isright. 
Cantala ' | | | slope. i frost action. | 
16C--=----------=-| Moderate: | Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: |Severe: lModerate: 
Cantala j slope. | slope. i slope. { slope. j frost action. slope. 
16D, 16E-sescee-=- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severes |Severes (evens: 
Cantala \ slope. | slope. H slope. | slope. j slope, | slope. 

frost action. 

| I 1 | | | 
L7A*: | | | | } I 
Catherine Variant |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: 

| wetness, flooding, j flooding, j flooding, j wetness, \ wetness. 

j \ wetness. | wetness. j wetness. | flooding, 

frost action. 

| | | | i j 
Catherine--------|Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: |\Moderate: 

| wetness. | flooding. i flooding, | flooding. j flooding, j flooding. 

{ | | wetness. | | frost action. j 
18B---29-9------- -|severe: Iuoderate: |severe: |Moderate: |Severe: | Moderate: 
Condon i depth to rock.} depth to rock: | depth to rocks slope, frost action. | depth to rock. 

| | | depth to FOeh | 
18Ceenn reer eee nnn |severe: Moderate: |severe: |severe: |severe: |Moderate: 
Condon i depth to =) slope, | depth to pods slope. frost action. | slope, 

| depth to rocks} j j j depth to rock. 
18E, 19D, 20D---~-| Severe: essai |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: 
Condon { depth to rocks | slope. | depth to rock, | slope. | slope, | slope. 

| slope. i | slope. | | frost action. j 
21D*: 1 | { | | | 
Condon------=-= — ise evere: |Moderate: I severe: |severe: {Se evere: |Moderate: 

| depth to Fock. | slope, \ depth to | slope. | frost action. i slope, 

\ j depth to rock | j | depth to rock. 
Bakeoven-+----~-- |Severe: | severe: |severes |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 

H depth to rocks} depth to TOCKs | depth to FOCK | slope, | depth to Tock small stones, 

i large stones. j large stones. | large stones. | depth to Tock | large stones. | large stones. 

j i | | large stones. | j 
22¢ewaa=nnanann-|Severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: Moderate: 
Cowsly | wetness. i shrink-swell. | wetness, j shrink-swell. | low strength, | wetness. 

| | j shrink~swell. | j shrink-swell. | 
22D-erre meee nn ---|Severe: |severes |severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Cowsly j wetness, | shrink-swell, | wetness, | shrink=swell, | low strength, j slope. 

| slope. j slope. | slope, slope. slope, 

| | | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | 
2 | | | | | | 
Dune land 

| j } | | | 
24Bowwnnnanan=---|Slight- anaeowee |stight come ~-|stight- Stale Ioderate: |Severe: |stight. 
Ellisforde | | | | slope. i frost action. j 
24(w=nennonnnnna~|Hoderate: Moderate: | Moderate: |severes |severe: Moderate: 
Ellisforde | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | frost action. i slope. 
sepe | | | | | | 
Ellisforde------~|Moderate: Moderate: {Moderate |severe: \Se evere: |Moderate: 

| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. j frost action. | slope. 

1 t i] t t i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Local roads 
and streets 


Soil name and Shallow | Dwellings | 


Dwellings Small | 
excavations | without 


with j commercial { 


Soil Survey 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


f basements | basements buildings } 


| 
map symbol 
| 
| 


I | l | 
25c#: | { | \ 
Ellisforde, | | | 
eroded---93----- pipderates jRoderate: [Becer ates jSevere: jeaverv: 
| slope. | slope. i slope. { slope. | frost action, 
268. | I i | | 
Entic Durochrepts| | | | 
2]Arwnonnnmmmnnnn= |S] ight=on---"--| Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
Esquatzel | | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | frost action. 
28A-ee rene nae severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
Freewater cutbanks cave.; flooding. flooding. flooding. flooding, 
H H | | | large stones. 
| | | | { 
| | | | ! 
2Whewmmeene meena = |Severe: | severe: | Severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
Freewater cutbanks cave.; flooding. flooding. flooding. flooding, 
| | | large stones. 
30A*: | | | \ \ 
Freewater-------- ISevere: |severe: |severe: |severe: Moderate: 
cutbanks cave.; flooding. flooding. flooding. flooding, 
| | | | | large stones. 
Urban land. | | } i | 
| | \ | { 
31Bev-nnwannnnnnnn Severe: [Moderates ise vere: Moderate: | Severe: 
Gurdane | epth to Boch: | shrink-swell, | depth to TOK. shrink=swell, | low strength, 
depth to rock. depth to rock.; frost action, 
i | | | | 
31D, 31E--------- - |Severe: Isevere: |severe: |Severes |severes 
Gurdane | depth to BOCK; slope. i depth to rocky slope, | low strength, 
slope. slope, slope, 
| | | frost. action. 
32E*: | 1 \ | | 
Gurdane-~----- ~--|Severe: |severes ise vere: |severes |severes 
| eae to eck, slope. | eae to rock, | slope. j ed strength, 
slope. ope. slope, 
| | | | frost action. 
Gwinly ----+----<- lsevere: |Severe: |severes |severe: |Severe: 
| depth to FOCK | shrink-swell, j depth to rock | shrink=-swell, | depth to rock, 
| large stones, | slope, | slope, \ slope, | low strength, 
| slope. | depth to TOCK. | shrink=-swell. | depth to rock. | slope. 
33D*: 1 | | | I 
Gurdane---<----==- |severe: |Moderate: [Se vere: Isevere: isevere: 
depth to rock.} shrink<swell, depth to rock.; slope. low strength, 
| | slope, | | | frost action. 
| H depth to BOCK. | | 
Rocklyser--<----= lSevere: Isevere: |severe: |Severe: |severe: 
| depth to rock,| depth to rock, | depth to rock,| slope, | depth to rock, 
| large stones. | large stones. large stones. | depth to ROCK «| large stones. 
34F*: | | | | 
Gyin---=---=--=-~| Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severe: 
| depth to OK?) slope, 1 depth to Torker slope, depth to rock, 
| large stones, i depth to Tock, | slope, i depth to rocky} slope, 
j slope. i large stones. j large stones. i large stones. j large stones. 
i] 4 i] 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
large stones, 
droughty. 


\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 
slight. 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 
|Severe: 

| small stones, 
| large stones. 
| 

ISevere: 


small stones, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 


slope, 


depth to rock. 


i small stones. 
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Lawns and 


| Local roads 
landscaping 


j and streets 


| 1 basements i basements i buildings i | 


34F*; 
Klicker---<-<----- Severe: Severe: Severe: 


depth to TOSK) | slope, 


| 

1 

Severe: H 

slope, | 
large stones. | slope, 

| 

| 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 


large stones, 


I 
| 
| 
| | 
| I 
i slope. | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


large stones. | 
Rock outcrop. 
35F*: | 
Gwinweosseceernnn Severe: Severe: Severe: peoacese 


depth to ia slope, 
large stones, | depth to rocks, slope, 
slope. large stones. large stones. 


depth to ZOEK r slope, 


| 
' 
i 
Rock outcrop. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
\ 
i 
| 
{5Eanannnenuennnnn| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 


depth to rock. 


| 
| | | 
| i | 
| | | 
36 Erne nme nnn --=— | Severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: 
Gwinly depth to TOCK | shrink-swell, | depth to mocks shrink~swell, 
large stones, i slope, | slope, | slope, 
| slope. | depth to TOCKs shrink-swell. | depth to rock. 
37Ceeeemnnncesann— Moderate: |Hoderate: Moderate: |severe: 
Hankins | too clayey, | shrink-swell, | slope, | slope. 
j slope. | slope. j shrink=swell. j 
BT ERs res |severe: |severe: |severe: | severe: 
Hankins | slope. | slope. j slope. | slope. 
{ I | | 
| | | { 
BECHs<eSrasSasess<= |Moderate: Moderate: | Moderate: |severe: 
Helter | slope. | slope. j slope, | slope. 
BBE ees en nese ren= |severe: |Severe: | severe: |severe: 
Helter | slope. j slope. j slope. | slope. 
| | \ I 
39Arannnnmnnnnnnnn| S]ight=oe--eee-| Severe: I Severe: |severe: 
Hermiston | | flooding. flooding. | flooding. 
G0C rer nnn nnn ~|Moderate: |Moderate: |Noderate: | severe: 
Kahler j depth to rocks; slope. | depth to rock, j slope. 
j slope. | | slope. | 
40E, 41 P=<9----= --|severe: |severe: |severe: |Severes 
Kahler | slope. | slope. j slope. | slope. 
42A, 43a----------| Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severes 
Kimberly | cutbanks eaves flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
84D —nren seen ne Isevere: |noderate: |severe: |severes 
Klicker depth to socks) shrink<-swell, | depth to Fock. slope. 
| slope, { j 
| depth to Ochs | 
|Severes |Severe: |Severe: 
Klicker depth to OCR slope, \ depth to rock, | slope, 
large stones, | large stones. | slope, j large stones. 
slope. | | large stones. | 
a6C#: i { | | 
Klicker------<--%= |severe: Moderate: |severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.; shrink-swell, depth to rock.; slope. 
{ si | | 
ae | | 
| | I 
i] i] t 


| 
| 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


large stones. 


depth to rock, 
large stones. 


| i 

| | 
Isevere: |Severe: 
| slope, | slope. 
| large stones. | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| 

|Severe: Severe: 
| depth to rock,; small stones. 
j slope, 


| large stones. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
Isevere: |Severes 
| depth to HOEK? large stones, 
| low strength, slope, 
| slope. | depth to rock. 
{Severes |Moderate: 
j low strength, j slope. 
| frost action. j 
|Severe: |Severe: 
j low strength, | slope. 
| slope, | 
| frost action. 
|severe: Moderate: 
| frost action. | slope. 
| Severe: |severe: 
slope, | slope. 
frost action. j 
Severe: |slight. 
frost action. i 
Moderate: Moderate: 
slope, | large stones, 
frost action. | slope. 
Severe: |Severe: 
slope. | slope. 
Moderate: Isiight. 
| 
| 
Moderate: Moderate: 
depth to rock,; slope, 


low strength, | thin layer. 
slope. 


Severe: |severe: 
slope, j slope. 
large stones. | 

i 
i 
Moderate: Moderate: 


depth to FOeK | slope, 
low strength, | thin layer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| flooding. 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
j slope. | 
1 ! 
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Shallow H 


| Dwellings 
excavations | without 


Soil name and | 
map symbol 


| Dwellings Small 


| 
| with | 


Soil Survey 


Lawns and 


| Local roads 
| and streets 


commercial j landscaping 
basements | basements } buildings i 


lSevere: i 
depth to seen 
large stones. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
|Severe: | 
| 
I 
| 
i 


large stones. 


| 
—} silalatatetetatetal vere: evere: vere: 
Bock Ise |s Ise 
lep o rock.; dep o rock.; dep o rock.; slope, 
depth t K | depth ti kK depth t ck i 1 
depth to rock. 
| | = 
46E*: 
Klicker------~=--/ Severe: |severe: |severe: Iseveres 
depth to mock slope. | depth to rocky slope, 
slope. slope, 
| { | \ 
Anatone----------|Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: 
j depth to rock,/ slope, i depth to TOK slope, 
i large stones, | depth to nes. | slope, | depth to rock, 
slope. large stones. large stones. large stones. 
| | | 
Rocker-----~=+---| Severe: |severe: = |severe: 
{ depth to rock,; slope, | depth to aa slope, 
slope. lep o rock.; slope. lep o rock, 
1 depth t ck | 1 | depth t k 
| | | | 
81 BaSseseceseasee~ Isevere: lModerate: | severe: \Moderate: 
| | { 
Koehler | cemented pan, | cemented pan. cemented pan. | cemented pan. 
| cutbanks cares, j | 
48E-~----o-o-nnnn-| Severe: |severes |Severe: | Severe: 
Lickskillet j depth to rock, | slope, j depth to rock, | slope, 
j slope. | depth to TOK slope. j depth to rock. 
AOR: { { | | 
Lickskillet------ severe: |severe: ise vere: |severe: 
| depth to rock, | slope, i depth to rock, | slope, 
slope. depth to rock.; sl « depth to rock. 
| pe | Dp 2 ope | ep 
Nansene----------| Severe: Isevere: |severe: |severes 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | | | 
50F*: 
Lickskillet------|severe: Isevere: |severe: |severe: 
j depth to rock,} slope, i depth to rock, | slope, 
| slope. | depth to rock=7 slope. i depth to rock. 
| { { j 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
5lAv~=-nnannnnnon-|SLight==-~==---| Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: 
McKay | j shrink-swell, | shrink-swell. i shrink~swell. 
52D, 53D--------~- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severes 
McKay { slope. | slope. { Slope. i slope. 
| | | | 
5ABw nna annem |Severe: Moderate: |severe: |Mogerate: 
Mikkalo j depth to Tock. | depth to rock. | depth to eer slope, 
Gepth to rock. 
| | | ‘ai 
54C--~n~--nn=~--=-| Severe: Moderate: l Severe: |severe: 
Mikkalo depth to rock.! slope, depth to rock./! slope. 
49) pe Pp 


| 

| | depth to rock. 
I | 

t 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


depth to rock, | 


[ | 
| | 
\severe: | 

depth to rock, 
large stones. j 


Severe: 
slope, 


| large stones. 


| 
| i 
| | 
| I 
' if 


depth to rock, 


Severe: 
small stones, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to Tock ¢ | 
large stones. | 


| 
\ 
| 
i 
| 
j 
| i 
{ 
| depth to ROCK 
| 
| 
loo 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


Severe: |Severe: 
small stones, 
j large stones. 
Severe: |Severes 
slope. | slope. 
| 
Severe: |severes 
{ depth to rocker) small stones. 
| slope, { 
{ large stones. j 
| severe: |severe: 
depth to rock;{ small stones, 
slope. large stones, 
slope. 
Moderate: I Moderate: 
cemented pan, {| droughty, 


| 
frost action. | cemented pan. 

| 

i 


frost action. excess sodium. 


Severe: Severe: 
depth to rock, | slope, 
slope. | depth to rock. 
{ 
Severe: |severes 
depth to roeky) slope, 
slope. | depth to rock. 
Severe: |Severes 
slope, | slope. 
frost action. | 
| 
Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock, | large stones, 
slope. slope, 
| depth to rock. 
| 
{ 
Severe: |severe: 
| 
Severe: | severe: 

slope, | excess sodium, 

frost action. j slope. 
Moderate: |Moderate: 


depth to rocks depth to rock. 


frost action. | 


Moderate: | Moderate: 
depth to rock,; slope, 
depth to rock. 


frost action. 


re a a ne i ee ee Re SE Se A TE RR A SS YY NE RS NS 


i 
slope, | 
| 
t 
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Local roads 


Lawns and 
| and streets 


landscaping 


basements basements buildings 1 


54D, 54E-ooonmnn--|Severe: 

Mikkalo j depth to rock, 
| slope. 

Ce eee |stight Homecinee 

Mondovi | 

568 =-~e<e3<e= ~----|Severe: 

Morrow i depth to rock. 


56C-ennnomnmnnnnnn| Severe: 
Morrow depth to rock. 


Morrow depth to rock, 


| 
| 

56E, 57D, 5e-----| Severe: 
| slope. 
| 


59D*: | 
MorrowW-<----<0r7=- [eErere: 


Bakeoven==<<------ \severe: 


60Fernn<-— SseeSr~ jeevete: 
Nansene i slope. 

j 
61Asn nn nnn nnn |Slight--------- 
Oliphant 
61C--------~==--== {slight anne ene 
Oliphant | 
62CeseSeSssreeness |Moderate: 
Oliphant | slope. 

| 
63Annneeomemnnnn nn Sight ~ ccemcone 
Onyx i 
64B---~----—— -----|slignt pie 


Palouse | 


64Cannnnnnnannnnnn| Moderate: 
Palouse | slope. 
| 
64D, 64Es--------- ISevere: 
Palouse | slope. 
| 
| 
65A, 66A~n==na-=—n | Moderates 
Pedigo i wetness. 
67B-~=---~-----=-~1 Severe: 
Pilot Rock i cemented pan, 
H cutbanks cave. 
l 


See footnote at end of table. 


|Severe: Severe: |Severe: 

| slope. depth to PECK | slope. 

| slope. j 

|severe: Severe: |severe: 

| flooding. flooding. | flooding. 
{Moderates Severe: Moderate: 


| depth to rock. 
| 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
slope, depth to HOCK. | slope. 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i Severe: I severe: 
| depth to rock. i 
|severe: Severe: |severe: 
| slope. depth to rock | slope. 
slope. 
| { 
| | 
{Moderates Severe: |Severe: 
j slope, depth to | slope. 
j depth to rock. j 
|severe: |severe: |severe: 
slope, 


| depth to Rock | depth to rock; | 


| large stones, | large stones. j depth to rock, 
| | j large stones. 


|severes |severe: Iseveres 

slope. j slope. | slope. 

j j } 

|stight suaeenwe |stight esas {slight oe 

| | { 

|stight--- aoueee {slight eee |Moderate: 
| slope. 

| | i 

|Moderate: Moderate: |severes 

i slope. | slope. | slope. 

| | | 

|Severe: |severe: | severe: 

j flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 

Moderate: |Noderate: Moderate: 

{ shrink-swell. j shrink=swell. i shrink-swell, 

slope. 

| l | 

Moderate: | Moderate: |severe: 

| shrink-swell, i slope, | slope. 

| slope. i shrink~swell. | 

|severe: |severes |severe: 

j slope. i slope. i slope. 

| | i 

| l ! 

\severe: |severe: |Severe: 

| flooding. j flooding. \ flooding. 

|Moderate: Iseveres {Moderates 

i cemented pan. | cemented pan. j slope, 

| | | 

' i t 


| depth to rock. 


cemented pan. 


Severe: 
slope. 


severe: 
slope. 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Severe: |siight. 

frost action. | 

Severe: Moderate: 

frost action. j depth to rock. 
| 
|Moderate: 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
i 


slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope. 
frost action. 

Severe: Moderate: 
frost action. | slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: |Severe: 
depth to Tock; | small stones, 
large stones. i large stones. 
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frost action. cemented pan. 


Severe: | 
slope, | slope. 
frost action. | 
-| Moderate: |siight. 
frost action. | 
Moderate: Istight. 
frost action. i 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
slope, | slope. 
frost action. | 
Severe: |stight. 
frost action. I 
Severe: |slight. 
low strength, j 
frost action. j 
lSevere: |Moderate: 
| low strength, | slope. 
{ frost action. | 
severe: |severes 
| low strength, j slope. 
| slope, i 
frost action. | 
|Severe: |Stight. 
| frost action. j 
|Severe: Moderate: 
| | 
| | 
' I 
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frost action. 


Soil name and | Shallow Dwellings | Dwellings Small | Local roads Lawns and 
map symbol excavations without with commercial and streets landscaping 
| | basements | basements buildings 
| | { | | | 
Ce [ee Moderate: |severe: |Severe: |severe: Moderate: 
Pilot Rock | rpc pan, | pie J \ cemented pan. j slope. | frost action. i ena a 
cutbanks cave.}] cemented pan. . 
| I | | | | 
{ | | | | | 
68D, 68E, 69D, | . | ; | . ls : - . 
69Es mre men ewe nnn | Severe: Severe: jSeveres poevere: | evere: | evere: 
Pilot Rock cemented pan, j slope. | cemented pan, slope. | Slope, : j slope. 
| cutbanks cave; | j slope. | j frost action. | 
[eee | | | | 
ee | | | | | | 
Pits 
{ | | \ | | 
J ienn--e-nn-nen=- | light----e=-=~ | Noderate: | Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: 
Potamus | | shrink=swell. { shrink=-swell. shrink-swell, frost action, small stones, 
| | | | | shrink~swell. | large stones, 
droughty. 
| | | | | | 
1D) attained Isright acetate |severe: |severe: |severes |Severe: : \stight. 
Powder | | flooding. { flooding. | flooding. | frost action. | 
73D, 73E-----~----| severe: | severe: Isevere: |severes | severe: | severe: 
Prosser i depth to rock, | slope. | depth to POCKs | slope. | slope, : i slope. 
| slope. | | slope. | | frost action. j 
74B, 75Be-------= -| severe: ls1ight~-----=-=!s1ight=-----==-=!S1ight iatatad ~---|SLight---------| Moderate: 
Quincy cutbanks cave. | | i droughty. 
15 Eten seen renee I Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severes | Severe: |severe: 
Quincy | cutbanks hia slope. | slope. | Slope. | Slope. j slope. 
oan | | 
76Bm~-n-mmnnnonen-| Severe: |stight---------|slight eee |stight ----- |Slight---------| Moderate: 
Quincy j cutbanks eaves) | | | | oughty. 
T]€-nnnnnononenna= Severe: IModerate: |Moderate: |severe: | Moderate: |Moderate: 
Quincy | cutbanks caves) slope. i slope. { slope. | slope. j co 
slope. 
I I | | | | 
i 
one | | | | | 
Quincy--------= a Sev ere: Moderate: Moderate: {severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
| cu cutbanks Caven) slope. j slope. j slope. } slope. i Groughty, 
slope. 
| ! { i | | 
| | | 
Rock outcrop. H | | | 
79B---------=----- |Slight~--------| Slight--------- Slight ----so---| Moderate: |Severe: : |slight. 
Ritzville slope. rost action. 
| | J | { | 
19C-=wawnennne---=lNoderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: Severe: : |Moderate: 
Ritzville | slope. | slope, i slope. | slope. j frost action. j slope. 
79D, 79E-se-e--==~' Severe: lsevere: |severes (Se vere: Isevere: |Severes 
Ritzville H slope. | slope. slope. slope. slope, | slope. 
| | | frost action. | 
80B-=~--~--------- |stight--- ------ |SLight=~-----=-|81 ight ------=-= fo oderate: |Severe: 7 Isiight. 
Ritzville ope. rost action. 
{ | | | | | 
80Co---~ <== —— IModerate: IModerate: |Moderate: |severe: |Severe: . Moderate: 
Ritzville slope. | slope. j slope. | slope. | frost action, | slope. 
80D, 81E, 82E----- |Severe: |Severe: |severe: | Severe: iSeveres |severe: 
Ritzville | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. i slope, | slope. 
| | | | | 
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Soil name and Shallow Dwellings Dwellings | Small | Local roads | Lawns and 


| | 
map symbol | excavations without | with | commercial | and streets | landscaping 


t 


basements i basements buildings 
| ! | | | | 
ack. | | | | | | 
Ritzville-----=--| Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: |severes |severes |Moderate: 
j slope. | slope. | slope. i slope. | frost action. slope. 
Rock outcrop. | | | | 
ot | | | | | | 
Riverwash 
| | | | | | 
uepke | | | | | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | | 
eects | | | | | | 
Torriorthents. | | I | | | 
| | | | | | 
86D-<-<=~ ocr ao mee I severe: |severe: |severes |severe: |severe: I severe: 
Rockly | depth to rock, | depth to rocky | depth to rock | slope, i depth to rock,; small stones, 
| large stones. | large stones. j large stones. | depth to TOCKs| large stones. | depth to rock. 
87Bo-a-- manne nnn [Slight--—------|slight---------|s1 ight---------|s1ight------~--|severe: Istight. 
Sagehill | | | | j frost action. { 
87C=----- <<Se==<<= Moderate: lnoderate: [Ho derate: |severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
Sagehill | slope. j slope. | slope. j slope. | frost action. i slope. 
BEBm~—--namr-nnmm=|S] ight --nnm=nn= | Slight==—--n-==| SLight-------=-| Moderate: | Severe: |siight. 
Shano j } | | slope. | frost action. j 
B8C~---=~---nn~=--|Noderate: |Noderate: |Moderate: |severe: |severes |Moderate: 
Shano | slope. j slope. \ slope. i slope. | frost action. | slope. 
BED--eeann==~nnn==|Severes |severes |Severe: |Severe: |severe: | severe: 
Shano | slope. j slope. | slope. | slope. j slope, j slope. 
frost action. 
| | | | | | 
GOBaseeee |Stight----=== |s1ight~------==|s1ight---=--=-= {16 derate: |Severe: |slight. 
Shano j | j lope. | frost action. j 
B9 Cr en nnn ee ew nnn |Moderate: Moderate: {Moderates |severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
Shano | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. j frost action. | slope. 
89D, g9f----------| Severe: |severe: | Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Shano | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. j slope, j Slope. 
| | | | | frost action. | 
spas { | | | | | 
Silvies---------- | severe: | severe: | severe: | severe: |severe: |Severe: 
H ponding. i ponding, | ponding, | ponding, | low strength, | ponding. 
| | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink~swell. j ponding, 
frost action. 
1 | | | | | 
Winom=—---=--"--- [Moderates | severe: Ise vere: |Severe: |Severe: Istight. 
| too clayey, i shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. shrink~swell. j low strength, i 
| wetness. i | | j shrink-swell. | 
Ql Ameen nen n ene eene |severes Moderate: severe: Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: 
Stanfield | cemented pan, { wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | cemented pan, | wetness, 
j wetness. cemented pan. | cemented pan. j cemented pan. | wetness, j cemented pan. 
| frost action. 
I i | l | j 
BaNeweasee ~-------|Noderate: |s1ight=--------| Moderate: |s1ight-- = |\Moderate: Moderate: 
Stanfield | cemented pan. | | cemented pan. | | frost action. | cemented pan. 
i t I t f] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 
Se A ee ee oe 


depth to rock. 


| Local roads 
| and streets 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
frost. action. 


depth to rock, 
frost action. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Moderate: 
| cemented pan, 
| frost action. 
ISevere: 

frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


| 
I 
| 
Ise 
1s 
| 
| 
|severe: 
{ slope, 
frost action. 
I 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
] 
| 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: 


slope, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
frost action. 


Severe: 


slope, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Soil Survey 


| Lawns and 
j landscaping 


|Severes 
i depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Mo 
thin layer. 


derate: 
Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


vere: 


ae 


lope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

I 

| 
Moderate: 
| slope. 

i 

|severe: 

| slope. 

| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
I 
| 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


slope, 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


{ slope, 
\ thin layer. 


j Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings | Small 
map symbol | excavations | without j with | commercial 
} i basements | basements H buildings | i 
| | | | 
area veres |Severe: Is evere: |severe: 
Starbuck | depth to rocks; depth to rOCK. | depth to =) slope, 
| j j depth to rock. 
are | | | 
Starbuck--~------ |severe: |Severe: [Sev evere: | severe: 
| depth to rock. | depth to mock. | lepth to TOCK. | depth to rock. 
| | | { 
Rock outcrop. | | | | 
95Boronnennnnmnnnn | Severe: |Moderate: Isevere: Moderate: 
Taunton | cemented pan. j cemented pan. | cemented pan. | slope, 
j | | | cemented pan. 
O6Baono-nnnnnnnnnmn | Moderate: |Stight~-------- | Moderate: Moderate: 
Thatuna | wetness, j | wetness. | slope. 
96 Down nnn eee eee Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: 
Thatuna { wetness, j Slope. | wetness, j slope. 
| slope. | | slope. | 
O7Cmnnannnennnnnnn| Moderate: Moderate: |togerates |severes 
Tolo | slope. | slope. | slope | slope. 
| erat oaeet 
97E=~---= a a |severe: joevere: |Severe: |severe: 
Tolo j slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | | I 
9BC-w-aannmennono- Moderate: Moderate: Iuoderate: |severe: 
Tolo { slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. 
| | j shrink-swell. | 
IBE<---=— soe ay |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severe: 
Tolo | slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. 
| | | | 
99C%: | | | \ 
Tolo~-ncne--na--- Moderate: |Moderate: [Moderate: |severe: 
i slope. j slope. | slope, \ slope. 
j i | shrink~swell. | 
Kilmerque----~=--| Moderate: Moderate: | Moderate: |severes 
| depth to OGK slope. | depth to saa slope. 
| slope. H | slope. | 
99E*: | H | 
Tolor--<----s-=-= |severe: {severes Ise vere: |severe: 
i slope. | slope. | slope. j slope. 
| | | | 
Kilmerque--------! Severe: |severe: |severe: I severe: 
| slope. j slope. | slope. slope. 
100C*: H | { 
Tolorencnaecnnens | Mo loderate: |Moderate: moderate: {Severe: 
j slope. j slope. | slope, | slope. 
| | i shrink~swell. | 
Klicker----------|Se evere: |Woderate: [Se vere: |severe: 
i depth to TOCK. | shrink<swell, | depth to rock. | slope. 
slope, 
I | | 
{ | | 
t i é i 


See footnote at end of tabie. 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~-Cont inued 
eG gee eS Sm ne ae ee ee ey = 


Soil name and | Shallow Dwellings | Dwellings Small Local roads Lawns and 
map symbol i excavations | without j with | commercial j and streets i landscaping 
i | basements 1 basements i buildings i i 
l | | l | | 
100s: | | | | | 
Tolorersse-n-== -|severe: |severe: |severes |Severe: Ise vere: |Severe: 
| slope. i slope. j slope. | slope. Je slope; j slope. 
| frost action. 
| | I | | 
Klicker=--------- |severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: 
i depth to Fock; slope. | depth to TOCK y | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| slope. | | slope. | j | 
LOLAwn enon nnn nnn |Severe: |severe: | severe: |Severe: |severes |Severe: 
Tolo Variant | ponding. j flooding, | flooding, | flooding, i ponding, j ponding, 
| | ponding. | ponding. | ponding. i flooding, | flooding. 
| } | | | frost action. | 
102C-e-=-== —— Moderate: |se vere: |severe: Isevere: |severes |Moderate: 
Tutuilla | too clayey, | shrink=-swell. | shrink~swell. | shrink=swell, | low strength, { slope. 
| slope. j | | slope. | frost. action. | 
103E, 104Eq------- |Severe: |severes |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |severe: 
Tutuilla | slope. shrink-swell, j slope, | shrink~swell, i low strength, i slope. 
j } slope. | shrink-swell, | slope. | slope, j 
frost action. 
| | | | { | 
1O5Asssseeceences= |severe: |severe: |severe: Iseveres | Severe: Iseveres 
Umapine i wetness. | flooding, | flooding, } flooding, | flooding, i excess sodium. 
| | wetness, j wetness. | wetness. | frost action. | 
l06Ace- eee severe: Se evere: |severe: Isevere: [Se vere: Isevere: 
Umapine wetness. flooding. flooding, flooding. frost action. excess sodium. 
H I | wetness. H H I 
| } I | | | 
1O7E*, 107F*: | | | | 
Umat.illa------- =e peveres aes vere: jSevere: jSevere: jocveree jSevere: 
slope. slope. slope. slope. low strength, ; slope. 
{ | I | | slope. | 
| | | l | I 
Kahler-----------|severe: |severe: |severe: | severe: ise vere: |severe: 
| slope. j slope. | Slope. | slope. j slope. | slope. 
Umatilla--------~ |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: | severe: | Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. slope. low strength, slope. 
| H | | | slope. I 
| | | | | | 
Kahler----~------ |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |severes |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. j slope. | slope. | slope. | slope, 
Gwine-weer nore =- |severe: |Severe: |severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Severe: 
j depth to OCR? | slope, | depth to TOCK | slope, | depth to rocky | small stones. 
| large stones, | depth to LOCK y | slope, | depth to rock,; slope, 
i slope. | large stones. i large stones. i large stones. large stones. | 
109. dininiowirmcenminiin levees |severe: |Severe: |Severe: Moderate: |stight. 
Veazie | cutbanks ayes flooding. \ flooding. i flooding. i flooding, 
| | j | | frost action. | 
Ll0Are renee ne nnn |Severe: [Se vere: |Severe: |Severes Moderate: | Moderate: 
Veazie | cutbanks eave. flooding. \ flooding. i flooding. | flooding, small stones, 
| | j j | frost action, large stones. 
| | | | | large stones. j 
ere | | | | | 
Vitrandepts | I H H | | 
! | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~-Cont.inued 


Shallow 


Soil name and | 
| 


map symbol excavations 


| Dwellings 
without 


| Dwellings 
| with 


Small 
commercial 


Local roads 
j and streets 


Soil Survey 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


| basements i basements j buildings 1 | 


L12 Bowen wenn nee Severe: 
Waha depth to rock. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
"4 
| 
| 


112D, 112E-----~--=-) Severe: 
Waha depth to rock, 
slope. 
113D*: | 
Waha---~-=-----—— j5evere: 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
Rockly~-~-----<-- |severe: 


| depth to rock, 
| large stones. 


114Bena---annnnone |S] ightomennnnn 
Walla Walla | 


114C-----= -sSse-o INoderate: 
Walla Walla | Slope. 
115D, 115E, 116D, | 
117Decernnn-nn-== | Severe: 
Walla Walla | slope. 
| 
118B------~ Siete |Slight----=---~ 
Walla Walla | 
L19QA rere ne nner en Isevere: 
Wanser cutbanks cave, 
wetness. 
120C*: 


{ 

| 

| 
Wanser-----ona-=-|Se evere: 

| cutbanks cave, 
i wetness. 
| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 


Quincyes--= pied |severe: 
cutbanks cave. 
121B------- somewn= | Severe: 
Willis j cemented pan. 
| 
| 


121 Connnonnmnnn--= | Severe: 
Willis cemented pan. 


121D~----------~2- | 


depth to rock, 
cutbanks cave. 


jSevere= 
Willis j cemented pan, 

| slope. 
122Be~-2ree== ~--==|Severe: 
Winchester | cutbanks cave, 
123B*: | 
Winchestebeseress Revere: 

j cutbanks cave. 
Quinton--------— ~|Severe: 

{ 

l 

' 


See footnote at end of table. 


|Moderate: 
| shrink-swell, 
j depth to rock 


|severe: 
i slope. 


{ 

l 

|Moderate: 

| shrink-swell, 
| slope, 

| depth to rock. 
| 
Va 


Severe: 


| depth to rock, 
| large stones. 


lo 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


i depth to rock, 
| large stones. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
! 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


slope, 
depth to rock. 


depth to rock. 


I 

Ise Vere: 
1 low strength. 
| 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
depth to rock 
large stones. 


i 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 


Moderate: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
{ small stones, 
depth to rock. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
H 
H 
H 
| See 
H 
| 
H 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
H 
| 
H 
i 
H 
H 
H 
1 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| droughty. 
H 

| Moderate: 
| droughty. 


Ioderate: 
| droughty , 
depth to rock. 


| 
| 
My, 
| 
| 
I 
| 
My 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
Isuight--------- Is1ight---------! moderate: severe: 
| | | slope. | frost action. 
\Moderate: \Noderate: Isevere: Ise evere: 
| slope. | slope. slope. | frost. action. 
| | | | 
|severe: |Severe: |severe: Isevere: 
j slope. Slope. slope. slope, 
| | | | frost. action. 
Is1ight------===|S1ioht: =<s=== baal -~| Moderate: Ise evere: 
| | | slope. | frost action. 
|Severe: |Severe: |severes |Severes 
flooding, flooding, flooding, wetness. 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | 
| l ! | 
|severes |Severes |Severe: |Severe: 
| flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness. 
| wetness. H wetness. | wetness. j 
\siight--------- Is1ight~------~-| Moderate: \s1ight--------- 
| | Pio | 
Moderate: Isevere: Moderate: iS vere: 
j cemented pan. | cemented pan. j slope, i frost action. 
ted pan. 
| | jo | 
|voderate: |Severe: |Severes [Se vere: 
slope, cemented pan. Slope. frost action. 
| cemented pan. | | 
|severe: |severe: |severes lSeveres 
| Slope. } cemented pan, j slope. slope, 
lope. frost action. 
| p< j | 
{Slight deedees ~-|stight seaode Istight etches mi |s1ight----o=-—= Moderate: 
| | | ! 
{ | | | 
|S1ight--—----—- |SLight--------~ | s1ight-——---~ ~|Slight-------=- 
i I I 
\m derate: ISevere: \Moderate: Moderate: 
! 
I 
i 


I 
| depth to rock. 
I 
1 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~-Cont inued 


frost. action. 


Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings | Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations j without j with j commercial j and streets | landscaping 
basements basements buildings H 1 
| | | l I | 
124B*: | } | | | | 
Winchester------~ lSevere: |SLight~=---~---|SLight=--n-onn= |Slight-----==--|S1ight-s-----=|Moderate: 
j cutbanks eave | | | | j droughty. 
Urban land. | | | i I H 
i | | | | 
125F*: | | | { | i 
Wrentham=-=---<-<-= |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severe: | Severe: 
j depth to TOCK slope, i depth to rock; | slope, j slope, | slope. 
| large stones, | large stones. | slope, j large stones. | large stones. j 
| slope. | i large stones. | | | 
Rock outcrop. | H | | | i 
P| | | | | | 
26 | | | | | | 
Xerofluvents 
| | | | | | 
127F. I | | | | | 
Xerollic | 
Durorthids 
{ | | | | | 
128 ~-------------| Severe: |severe: |Severes |Severe: |Moderate: Islight. 
Yakima | cutbanks Ces! flooding. | flooding. | flooding. j flooding, 
frost action. 
| | | | | i 
12928; | | | | | | 
Yakina------rne=-{ Severe: |Severes |Severes | severe: Moderate: |stight. 
i cutbanks cave. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. i flooding, 
| | I | | | 
| | | | | | 
! | | | | i 


Urban land. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 11,--SANITARY FACILITIES 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


en  ,  — —  ———— 


Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench Area Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption i areas sanitary j sanitary j for landfill 


fields i landfill landfill 
| | | i | 
[Bewernwennnnnenneor|S1ight erenesoaas= Moderate: {slight conenen= ~--|s1ight-----------|Gooa. 
Adkins seepage 
| joe | | | 
[Cooenonnnnnnnnonnnn| Severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |Poors 
Adkins j slope. { slope. | slope. \ slope. | slope. 
2Bese teen --= ------=- | s1ight- ne om ~~---| severe: \siight=-- amen Isiight stetante a lGood. 
Adkins seepage. | | | 
2Cronnnnnnnnnnnnnon~|Severe: |severe: |severes |severes |Poor: 
Adkins slope. seepage, slope. slope. slope. 
| | oer | | | 
BArer enor seer een nen lsevere: |severe: |severes |severe: |Fair: 
Adkins wetness. seepage, wetness. wetness. wetness. 
| wetness, 
BCrmreese resem annn ~-|severes |severe: |Severes Isevere: [Fairs 
Adkins \ wetness. | seepage, | wetness. | wetness. | slope, 
slope, wetness. 
| wetness, | | | 
AB*: | | | | 
Adkins---------- --- stight — |uoderate: | Slight----------- | Slight---------- {cooa, 
seepage 
| Ser” | | | 
Urban land. | | | 
5Ce: | | | | | 
Albeer~<------=- ---|severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Poors 
depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. Gepth to rock. 
| | Sepm. | | 
Bocker=--=-------=n| Severe: |severe: | severe: |severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock. \ depth to rock. 
i | slope, | large stones. | | 
| | large stones. | | | 
Anatone-------- ~---|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to rock, 
| large stones, | slope, | large stones. j | large stones. 
i j large stones. | | j 
6B------------------| severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severes |p : 
Anderly depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. 
{ | | | | 
6C=aaaa—=-nn==-=--—-| Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |severes |Poo : 
Anderly depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| | slope. | | 
6D, 6Bann---nnnnnn--| Severe: |Severe: | severe: |severe: {Poor 
Anderly depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock, aepth to rock, depth to rock, 
| lscas | | | 
| slope. i slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
i] t i t i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.-~SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


a 
Soil name and | Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench Area Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption j areas | sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 


fields H | landfill H landfill 


| I | I j 
7C*: ] | | | | 
Anderly---===---"-~| Severe: |Severe: severe: |severe: | Poor: 
j depth to rock. i depth to rock, | depth to rock. j depth to rock. j depth to rock. 
slope. 
| y $ror | | | 
Urban land. | | | | 
§B—---==-=---~--=-=-| Hoderate: |Moderate: |s1ight-=--------—=| Slight==---------| Good. 
Athena i percs slowly. j seepage, | | | 
slope. 
| cedale | | | 
GC-n--naamannwnnnnne= Moderate? |severes |Moderate: Moderates |rair: 
Athena percs slowly, j slope. | slope. i slope. | slope. 
j Sees | | | 
Olmmnannnonnnnnnoonn Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Poors 
Bocker depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| | slope, | large stones. | 
j | large stones. j j | 
‘apes | | | | | 
Bocker---~----=---~|Severe: |Severes |severes |severe: |Poor: 
j depth to rock. | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
j j slope, | large stones. i 
j i large stones. | | | 
Bridgecreek----~==- | severe: |Severe: |severe: Isevere: |Poor: 
depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock, 
| percs slowly. { slope. | | i hard to pack. 
LPs; | | | | | 
Bowlus-~----=-=--=-| Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
slope. j slope. | slope. j slope. j slope. 
Buckcreek--~------- | Severe: |Severes |severe: |Severe: {Poors 
| depth to rock, i depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| slope. slope. slope. slope. large stones, 
| | | tiene, 
| | | | { 
BO Otaniemi |Severe: |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Bridgecreek i depth to rock, \ depth to rock. j depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock, 
j percs slowly. | \ j | hard to pack. 
12Evonwnnnnannnnnn—- | Severe: |severes |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Bridgecreek j depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| percs slowly, | slope. | slope. | slope. i hard to pack, 
| slope. j j | i slope. 
13F*: { | I { | 
Buckcreek-~-------- |severe: |severe: |severes |severe: |Poor: 
j depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
slope. slope. slope. slope. large stones, 
| | | | eee 
| | | | | 
Giinads==---=--s—"» (Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, depth to rock, H depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock, 
| slope, | slope, | slope, | slope. i small stones, 
j large stones. \ large stones. | large stones. j | slope. 
14B----- come ecen ne ~-|Severe: |severe: |severe: {Slight SSSen= ~----| Poor: 
Burbank | poor filter. | seepage. | too sandy. | j peda 
oo sandy, 
| I | H | small stones. 
! | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11,--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench Area Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption | areas sanitary j sanitary | for landfill 
fields H landfill i landfill 
| | | | | 
15Be--=-- hala |severes |Severe: |Severes \stight-----------| Poor: 
Burke | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | | depth to rock. 
j cemented pan. | cemented pan. | cemented pan. i \ 
1SCa cane nme n nese nen |severe: |severe: \Se vere: |Moderate: |Poor: 
Burke j depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, { slope, j lepth to rock 
j cemented pan. | cemented pan, j cemented pan. | i 
| | Fae | | | 
15Eeonmmennonnonnmmn| Severe? |severe: |Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Burke j depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock, | slope. | depth ‘to rock, 
\ cemented pan, | cemented pan, | cemented pan, | | slope. 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | 
16B---=-~---------=- Moderate: |Moderate: {siignt-—~ caneenee |slight---------~~| Good. 
Cantala \ percs slowly. Seepage, | | | 
| [, Sueees | 
16C-nnonn-nnmmennnn= | Noderates | severe: | Moderate: {Noderate: Fairs 
Cantala | percs slowly, | Slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
Seon | | | | 
16D, 16E+----------— | severe: |Severe: \se vere: |severe: |Poor: 
Cantala j slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
LTA: | | | | | 
Catherine Variant--|severe: | Severe: |severes |severe: {Poo 3 
\ flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, \ small stones, 
| wetness. i wetness, j wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
Catherine---------=- \severes |Severe: [Se vere: |severe: Fair: 
| flooding, | flooding, j flooding, | flooding, | wetness, 
i wetness. | wetness. j wetness. | wetness. | 
L8Bere ene e neem mene evere: vere: evere: evere: OOrs 
B Is, {Se [Se Is Ip 
Condon | depth to rock. i depth to rock. | lepth to rock. | depth to rock. j depth to rock, 
18C-en-en-n---==-==-! Severe: |Severe: \Se evere: | Severe: |Poors 
Condon i depth to rock. | depth to rock, depth to rock. i depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
ea | 
18E, 19D, 20D------- |Severe: |severe: | severe: |severe: {Poors 
Condon | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
j slope. | slope. j slope. | slope. i slope. 
21D*: | | | | | 
Condons==----------1 Severe: |Severe: ise evere: |Severes {Poo : 
| depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock. j depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| | slope. | | 
Bakeoven--------=--| Severe: |Severe: |severe: jeevere: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock. | depth to rock, 
| large stones. j slope, i large stones, j j 
| | large stones. | i | 
22Ca momen ner en en nn= |Severe: severe: \severe: Moderate: lPoor: 
Cowsly | wetness, | slope, i wetness, j wetness. | too clayey. 
| percs slowly. | wetness. i too clayey. | i 
22D -ereeeroenn- ~----|severe: |Severe: \severe: |severe: {Poors 
Cowsly \ wetness, i slope, | wetness, \ slope. | too clayey, 
\ percs slowly, | wetness. i slope, { | slope. 
| slope. i j too clayey. | | 
23%, | i | | | 
Dune land | \ | i | 
| | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.~~SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area | Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption | areas i sanitary 1 sanitary H for landfill 
t { | | | 
24B--wa——n=--—-=-nn= Severe: |Moderate: |Slight-----------|Slight a ii IGood. 
Ellisforde | percs slowly. | seepage, | j | 
slope. 
| ; > | | | 
24Cwoeennwmnnnnnnnnn| Severe: Isevere: Moderate: Moderate: Pairs 
Ellisforde percs slowly. { slope. j slope. | slope. | slope. 
25%: | | | | 
Ellisforde----~ ~--=|Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: IModerate: [Fairs 
| percs slowly. | slope. i slope. slope. { slope. 
Ellisforde, eroded-|Severe: |severe: Moderate: Moderate: |Fair: 
percs slowly. slope. slope. slope. slope. 
| | | { | 
268. | | | | | 
Entic Durochrepts | | | | 
27hwnnwanmnnwn—nmnn- | Noderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |Gooa, 
Esquatzel flooding, seepage. flooding. flooding. 
| | | | | 
| percs slowly. j | | | 
28A, 29A----<9=--<— -|Severe: |severes |Severe: | severe: {Poors 
Freewater | poor filter. | seepage. | seepage, | seepage. | seepage, 
| | j too sandy, | | too sandy, 
| j } large stones. | { small stones. 
30a*: | | | | | 
Freewater=--------"| Severe: |Severe: |severe: Isevere: |Poor: 
j poor filter. j seepage. | seepage, | seepage. j seepage, 
| | | too sandy, { | too sandy, 
i | | large stones. | | small stones. 
Urban land. H | | | 
7 i | | | | 
31B----a-==-------—-| Severe: |Severe: |Severes |severe: {Poors 
Gurdane \ depth to rock, | depth to rock. j depth to rock. | depth to rock. j depth to rock. 
| percs slowly. | | j j 
31D, 31E<<<<—=-=-=—= severe: | Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poors 
Gurdane | depth to rock, j depth to rock, i depth to rock, j depth to rock, j depth to rock, 
i percs slowly, | slope. j slope. | slope. j slope. 
(ane | | 
32E*; | { | | | 
Gurdane=-=---------|Severe: |severe: |severes |Severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, j depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
j percs slowly, j slope. | slope. \ slope. j slope. 
or | | | | 
Gwinly------<-- ~---|severes |severes |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| slope, | slope, j slope, | slope. | too clayey, 
| large stones. | large stones. too clayey. | | hard to pack. 
Gurdane-~----------| Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Poors 
depth to rock, | depth to rock, i depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
i percs slowly. | slope. j i | 
Rockly---=-- cmccieannd |Severe: \severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Poors 
depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
| | 


| large stones. 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


slope. 


large stones. 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Septic tank 
absorption 


ee a 


Sewage lagoon 


areas 


| Trench 
sanitary 


Area 
Sanitary 


Soil Survey 


' Daily cover 
| for landfill 


| fields | | landfill i landfill 


| 
34F*: | 
Gainwnenconnnonwonn| Severe: 
depth to rock, 
| slope, 
j large stones. 


Klicker------~---=-| Severe: 
depth to rock, 


| 
percs slowly, 
| slope. 
Rock outcrop. | 
35F*: H 
Gwin----- wonecncna-| Severe: 
| depth to rock, 
| slope, 
i large stones. 
Rock outcrop. | 
36B---n-awnennnnnnne|Severe: 
Gwinly depth to rock, 
slope, 
j large stones. 
37C------ = ener ene |severe: 
Hankins | bercs slowly. 


j 


bypasses cesscosseeds apeeras 


Hankins | percs slowly, 
| slope. 
S8Cseeseeranaa=< ~---|Severe: 
Helter | percs slowly. 
B8Erwr ene nnn meee mwn |severe: 
Helter | percs slowly, 
| slope. 
39d meee senna n nena Moderate: 
Hermiston i flooding, 
| percs slowly. 
480C~ mse mannan anna nnn {Moderates 
Kahler { depth to rock, 
j percs slowly, 
j slope. 
40E, 41F------------ |severe: 
Kahler j slope. 
| 
428, 43Aceem een Hn = Moderates 
flooding. 


Kimberly i 


| 


$4D-na-na-mnnnnnnnn-| Severe: 
Klicker | depth to rock, 
j percs slowly. 
| 

\ 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


Slope, 
large stones, 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


| 
I 
| 
i 
i 
| 
{ 
1 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
i 
[Se evere: 
| depth to rock, 
| slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
le 
| 
| 
| 
Ira 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
|severe: 
| depth to rock, 
| slope. 
| 
\Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
siope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones, 
slope. 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{Poors 

| depth to rock, 
i large stones, 
| slope. 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


,Poor: 


depth to rock, 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 

depth to rock, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


small aoe 


Fair: 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
large stones. 


| 
| 
i 
i 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i) 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES=~Continued 


aa a a mR) a | a 
Sewage lagoon 


Septic tank 


absorption 


Soil name and | 
map symbol | 


| 
areas 


| Trench 
{ sanitary 


Daily cover 


Area | 
for landfill 


sanitary | 


j fields H 1 landfill 1 landfill 


45E---9= aseeereo won) Severe: 

Klicker depth to rock, 
percs slowly, 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

46C*: 

ica aS evere: 

| depth to rock, 
j Pe percs slowly. 
{ 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 


Anatone----=~ woenem | Severe: 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Bockerec-sesore-"==' Severe: 
depth to rock. 


A6E*: 
Klicker--cess----<-- poe 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly, 
j slope. 
| 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope, 


{ 
| 
PO ee ana 
| 
H large stones. 


depth to rock, 
slope. 


A] Boonen n ne nnnw nwa | Severe: 


Bocker=*e2eesess<== Severe: 
| 
Koehler | 


| cemented pan, 
j poor filter. 
4B Enon nn eewwenanen==! Severe: 


! 
| 
| 
| 
Lickskillet depth to rock, 
| 


| 
| 
| slope. 
| 
49F*; | 
Lickskillet-------~ | Severe: 
{ depth to rock, 
| Slope. 
| 
Nansene===~-~-=--=~|Se vere: 
| slope. 
50F*: | 
Lickskillet------<-- petals 
| depth to rock, 
| slope. 
| 
Rock outcrop. | 
S1A-----= apacmiaaaaia ---| severe: 
McKay percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


I Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope; 
large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

|Severe: 

j depth to rock, 
| slope, 

| large stones. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


| severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


| 

I 

| 

| 

|Severe: 

| depth to rock, 
| slope, 

j large stones. 
|severes 

| seepage, 

| cemented pan. 
I 

| 

| 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 


seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 
|Severe: 
| depth to rock, 
| large stones. 
| 
|severe: 
| 

| 

| 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


|Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
too sandy. 


es ei a ne 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
excess sodium. 


Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock, depth to rock, 
slope. large stones, 
slope. 
Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. area reclaim, 
large stones. 
Severe: Poor: 


depth to rock, 
large stones. 


depth to rock. 


H 
| 
| 
H 
i 
H 
i 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
H 
! 
| 
[ 
| 
Severe: {Poors 
| 
H 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
H 
| 
i 
H 
| 
H 


excess sodium. 


depth to rock. depth to rock. 
ieevare: Poor: 
| depth to rock, area reclain, 
| slope. large stones, 
i slope. 
|severe: Poor: 
| depth to rock, depth to rock, 
| slope. large stones, 
| slope. 
|severe: Poor: 
j depth to rock, depth to rock, 
| slope. slope. 
i 
Istight ono eo meme enen ma |Poor: 
{ j cemented pan, 
| \ too sandy. 
| Severe: {Poors 
| depth to rock, j depth to rock, 
| slope. | small stones, 
j | slope. 
| } 
|severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| slope. { small stones, 
j j slope. 
|Severe: {Poors 
| slope. j slope. 
| i 
|Severe: Poor: 
| depth to rock, j depth to rock, 
| slope. | small stones, 

slope. 

| { 
| | 
| | 
|SLight=---------—| Poo rs 
i | small stones, 
| | 
i i 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES=~Continued 
Fg ee ee 


Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption j areas Sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill i landfill 
| | | | { 
52D, 53D------------| Severe: |severe: |severes |Severe: {Poor 
McKay | percs slowly, j Slope. | slope, | slope. | small stones, 
| slope. | j excess sodium. | slope, 
| | | | excess sodium. 
5A Bun ew none ncenenen= |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Mikkalo | depth to rock | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. j depth to rock. 
5d Comme mmr ener ewnne |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |severes {Poors 
Mikkalo depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. 
{ | slope. { | | 
| I | | I 
54D, 54E--n—ao—-—-~" | Severe: |severe: |severe: |severes Ip OOT s 
Mikkalo { depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| slope. | slope. j slope. | slope. | slope. 
Lo) aa St Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Gooa. 
Mondovi j flooding, j seepage. j flooding. | flooding. 
56Bonnaaannnnnnmnnnn | Severe? |severe: |severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Morrow { depth to rock. | depth to rock. { depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock, 
56Cononannnnnunnnenn Severe: |severe: [Se everes [pevere: |Poor: 
Morrow depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. 
' | slope. ! | | 
| | | | | 
S6E, 57D, 58D---~--= |severe: Isev ere: |severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Morrow } depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
59D*; | | | i i 
Morrow=---n-ec-m-—| Severe: Isevere: ise evere: |severe: |Poor: 
depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| | slope. | | | 
BokQvencarscstnnnm pevere: |severes |severe: |severes {Poors 
depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
\ large stones. i slope, j large stones. | | 
| i large stones. | | | 
60F--nnnnnnnnnnn--n- Severe: |severe: [Se evere: |severe: [Poors 
Nansene | slope. | slope. | slope. j slope. j slope. 
6 Aten n ene nn na ~---|Slight smeew cena Moderate: |Slight==---------|s1ight=-eenonme=-| Poors 
Oliphant. | | seepage. | | | small stones. 
Giese teeseeaes {slight eucamuine |severe: i {slight cepeccenns |Poor: 
Oliphant. j j slope, | | | small stones. 
62Cen meee n nn ne een \Noderate: Isevere: IModerate: INoderate: {Poors 
Oliphant | slope. | slope. slope. | slope. | snall stones. 
63Ar-nennnnnnnnnnnn Moderate: |severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Gooa. 
Onyx | flooding, | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
I percs slowly. | i | j 
64 Barmera nnn nena enn= |Moderate: |Moderate: [Ho loderate: |Slighte----o-----|Fa ‘airs 
Palouse percs slowly. seepage, too clayey. too clayey. 
| [Bose | | | 
64 Comer renew nena |Moderate: |severe: IModerate: Moderate: \Fair: 
Palouse i percs slowly, j slope. H slope, | slope. | too clayey, 
| slope. | | too clayey. | | slope. 
64D, 64E--<------— --|severe: |Severe: I Severe: |Severe: Ip OOF : 
Palouse { slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
l i] 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Trench 
sanitary 


| Area 
| sanitary 
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| Daily cover 
| for landfill 


j fields { i landfill 1 land£ill 


Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon 
map symbol | absorption | areas 
| 
65A, 66Arton--------- | Severe: |Severes 
Pedigo wetness. | wetness. 
| 
67 Bw wer reee nero —=— --}| Severe: |Severe: 
Pilot Rock cemented pan. | ponaat 
cemented pan. 
| PB 
67 Cowen eoseanonwen==/ Severe: |severe: 
Pilot Rock cemented pan. j a 
cemented pan, 
| slope. 
68D, 68E, 692, 69E--; Severe: | severe: 
Pilot Rock cemented pan, seepage, 


slope. 


70*. 
Pits 


VlAcon nen cnn-nenn-n- | Moderate: 
Potamus percs slowly. 


72Ane wre onna += | Moderate: 
Powder flooding, 
percs slowly. 


73D, 73E---e------~- | Severe: 
Prosser depth to rock, 
slope. 


74B, 75Beo-----=--== | Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Quincy | poor filter. 
| 


75 Bowen enema nonee= joevere 

Quincy poor filter, 
slope. 

WGBoweceesennonw-n~—~ | Severe: 


Quincy poor filter. 


Quincy 


Ritzville \ 
| 
79Connananennnmmnnnn| No derate: 
Ritzville = slope. 
| 


79D, 79E=----------- | Severe: 
Ritzville s 


See footnote at end of table. 


cemented pan, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


| 

I 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Severes 

| seepage, 
| slope. 
|Severe: 

j seepage. 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


= | Moderate: 


seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
seepage, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
too clayey, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
slope. 


te YY SA SU SI A HD SR SO PE LE SY LI ES GE OA SS SP AS YS SG SY I Ae NP SS SE ED GP A AY ESE LP DET SRI sem EE ERD NEED cm Guu mau lf OPEN ERE 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
ao 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| 

Moderate: 
j slope. 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Ig1ight--~-----=-= 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness, 


Poors 
cemented pan. 


Poor: 
cemented pan. 


Poor: 
cenented pan, 
slope. 


Poors 
small stones. 


Good. 


depth to rock, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poors 
too sandy. 


{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
{Poors 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
j 
| 
I 
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Soil Survey 


Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench Area Daily cover 


map symbol i absorption areas sanitary sanitary for landfill 
fields } landfill { landfill 
| | | | | 
B0Bo~nnnonnnnnomnmnn| Slight wecnnan nee ~|Moderate: |Slight-----------| Slight~------e-=«1G00d. 
Rit 11 seepa: 
mm jee | | 
B0C Hoesen nnn enced |Moderate: | Severe: | Moderate: Moderate: | Fair: 
Ritzville j slope. j slope. j slope. } slope. i slope. 
80D, 81E, 82E----- --|severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severes {Poors 
Ritzville j slope. | slope. j slope. i slope. | slope. 
83C*: | | | | | 
Ritzvilleseses----- | Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: [Fairs 
| slope. | slope. i slope. i slope. | slope. 
Rock outcrop. | | 
84*, | | | 
Riverwash | | j { i 
esr: | | | 
Rock outcrop. i { | | 
‘eee | | | | | 
Torriorthents. ! | | | | 
S6Daeenesenesasase= i Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Poor: 
Rockly | depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock. 
i large stones. | slope. j large stones. | | 
87 Becer ener e nen nen a— Moderate 2 | Severe: | Slight-=-<---<=<< {s1 ighteocessccone | Good. 
Sagehill j percs slowly. | seepage. | j | 
87 Coreen ew eneonece | Moderate: Severe: | Moderate: Moderate: | Fair: 
Sagehill j percs slowly, | seepage, i slope. | slope. | slope. 
lope. slope. 
1 * \ j | | 
BEB-----=- a Islight-~---------! Moderate: Is1ight-----------!s1ignt------~----! Good. 
Shano | seepage, | | 
| [ree | | | 
B8C oem nnn ner een n n= | Moderate: Ise evere: IModerate: \Moderate: Irair: 
Shano slope. I's slope. slope. | slope. | slope. 
88D ene n ene ennenesee | Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Poor: 
Shano | slope. { slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
Ce oe |Slight-------=---| Moderate: |stight-----------|slight aoe | coos. 
Shano seepage, 
| [Bese | | | 
89C ewe m amen nee ~-----|Moderate: lsevere: \Moderate: IModerate: Fai 3 
Shano | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
89D, B9Ereeeonnannnn| Severe: |severe: |severes {Severe |Poor: 
Shano i slope. i slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
OOAe: | | | | | 
Silvies---cee--=--= Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| ponding, j ponding. { ponding, | ponding. i too clayey, 
| percs slowly. i | too clayey. \ | hard to pack, 
onding. 
| | | | peers 
1 i t i] t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES-~Continued 


————S ee ee ee 


Septic tank 


absorption 


Soil name and 
map symbol \ 


| Sewage lagoon 
j areas 


Trench 
j sanitary 


Area 
| sanitary 
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Daily cover 
for landfill 


i fields i landfill i landfill i 


90A*: H 
Winotin-crsess94=-— |severes 
| wetness, 
percs slowly. 
91Aswen neon wemwnnme | Severe: 
Stanfield cemented pan, 


| 

| 

| 

| wetness, 
j perecs slowly. 
| 

I 


QQAae meme meonenmnn=~ | Severe: 
Stanfield cemented pan. 


Starbuck | depth to rock. 
| 

O4A*: | 

BEREDUER Re aerona | Severe 
| depth to rock. 
| 

Rock outcrop. | 


G5 f ect | Savers 
Taunton cemented pan. 


| 
{ 
Q6 Benen nomen ne nnn ---|severe: 
Thatuna | wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
96 Dome e ee nnn een mannan |Severe: 
Thatuna j wetness, 
j percs slowly. 
97 Came mewn nnen= enna nee Severe: 
Tolo | percs slowly. 
| 
| 
O7¥annenenennnnnnnn-| Severe: 
Tolo percs slowly, 
slope. 
98Co-2- noone n ee mame Severe: 
Tolo j percs slowly. 
98Emnnnnennnwnnm—nnn | Severe: 
Tolo percs slowly, 
| slope. 
99C*: | 
Tolo~----<=-<<<- om mean |severe: 
| percs slowly. 
Kilmerque------ ----|severe: 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
99E*: 
Toloweoo-=== momma | Severe: 
percs slowly, 


| slope. 
H 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


| 
H 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
i 
I 
| 
|severe: 
| depth to rock, 
| slope. 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


wetness, 
slope. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
1 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
cemented pan. 


Poor: 
cemented pan. 


enn to rock, 
small stones. 


depth to rock, 
small stones. 


reclaim. 


too clayey, 
large stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


small stones. 


Poor: 
depth to rock. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 
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TABLE 11.-=-SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil Survey 


slope. 


Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption | areas { sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
ee 
| | | | 
99E*: 
Kilmerques--------- -|severe: |Severes |Severe: |Severes |Poors 
j depth to rock, | seepage, i depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
slope. { depth to rock, { seepage, j seepage, | slope. 
| i slope. | slope. | slope. | 
100C*: | | { | | 
Tolotereena manna =: --|severe: Isevere: (Moderate: |Modexate: Pair: 
i percs slowly. | slope. j slope, i slope. | too clayey, 
too clayey. | large stones, 
| | | | | Home. 
Klicker-----<e+---- Isevere: |severe: |severe: |severes |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock, j depth to rock. | area reclaim, 
| perecs slowly. | slope, | large stones. | large stones. 
| | large stones. { | { 
1OOE*: i | | | | 
Tolows-cess--- ~----|Severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |Poors 
| percs slowly, \ slope. | slope. j slope. { slope. 
perers | | | | 
Klickerorens-coeren= |Severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
i depth to rock, | depth to rock, j depth to rock, | depth to rock, | area reclain, 
percs slowly, | slope, | slope, | slope. | large stones, 
| slope. i large stones. large stones. i | slope. 
101Atm errr enn e nana |Severe: |Severes |severe: |Severe: Poors 
Tolo Variant | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | ponding. 
| ponding. | ponding. i ponding. | ponding. | 
LOI Cowen meen |severe: |severe: |severe: {Moderates |Poor: 
Tutuilla | percs slowly. j slope. | depth to rock, j depth to rock, | too clayey, 
| | j too clayey. i slope. i hard to pack. 
103E, 104E-~mannno-| Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Tutuilla j percs slowly, slope. | depth to rock, | slope. j too clayey, 
slope. | | slope, | [ hard to pack, 
| | | too clayey. j j slope. 
105. rononnecnnnnona|Severes |severe: |severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Umapine | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, : 
wetness. wetness. j wetness, | wetness. | excess sodium. 
| | | excess sodium. | | 
L0GA meow w renee enna foam Isevere: severe: |Severe: Isevere: |Poor: : 
Umapine wetness. j wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | excess sodium. 
| | { excess sodium. } | 
107E*, 107F*: | | | | 
Umatillacen---~-en= Severe: gesteechang peevere: jeavere: jPoor: 
slope. | Slope. | slope, j slope, i large stones, 
| | j large stones. | i slope. 
Kahlerroeooern nn ten |severe: |Severe: Isevere: |Severe: |Poor: 
slope. Slope. slope. i slope. | small stones, 
| | | | pees 
| | 
108F*; | | | 
Umatilla-------- ~--|severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: |Poors 
slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. | large stones, 
| i large stones. | | slope. 
Kahler-----------~-| Severe: Isevere: Isevere: |severes {Poors 
| slope. i slope. j slope. j small stones, 
| | | | 


| slope. 
| 
! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


| Septic tank 
| absorption 


Sewage lagoon 


j areas 


| Trench 
| sanitary 


| Area 
sanitary 
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Daily cover 
| for landfill 


H fields j landfill | land£i11l 


108F*: 
Gwin=-----= man neenn 


Veazie 


111A. 
Vitrandepts 


112 Benne eeee renew cn 


Waha 


Waha 


113D*: 

Waha------22-----n 
Rockly=-cs----+--== 
114B+------------ —— 


Walla Walla 
115D, 115E, 116D, 


Walla Walla 


118Reseenn---nane === 


Walla Walla 


119A moc erste cree en 
Wanser 


depth to rock, 


slope, 


| 
| 
|severe: 
| 
large stones. 


-) Severe: 


| 

I 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| depth to rock, 
j percs slowly. 
| 

depth to rock, 
| percs slowly, 
| 
| 


| depth to rock, 
} percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| depth to rock, 
| large stones. 


Moderate: 
i slope. 


Moderate: 

j cemented pan, 
| slope. 
/ 
| 


prevenes 
wetness, 
poor filter. 


wetness, 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


slope. 


-| Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
cemented pan, 
slope, 


seepage, 


flooding. 


seepage, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


Severe; 
seepage, 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 
t. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
cemented pan. 


oe re er cr ee Ee SS eS TN A Ae YR Se SE ew“ SS AO wu we 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 


lepth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to 
slope. 


rock, 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


| 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ia 
Ee 
| 
| 
ra 
| 
ye 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[Se evere: 

| depth to 
| 
{ 
| 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
seepage, 


I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
I 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Slight---------- 


Poor: 

depth to rock, 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
depth to rock. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Poor: 
depth to rock. 


Poor 
depth to rock. 


4 


Fair: 
cemented pan, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
wetness. 
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TABLE 11.-~SANITARY FACILITIES--Cont inued 


Soil Survey 


Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench Area Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption | areas | sanitary j sanitary for landfill 
fields i land£i11 landfill 
| | J 
121C-=-nnnnnoonn-nn=| Severe: |severe: |severe: Severe: Poor: 
Willis | cemented pan. | cemented pan, | depth to rock, cemented pan. cemented pan, 
| j slope. j cemented pan. 
121D eer nee ee rn enn en = |severe: Isevere: Isevere: Severe: Poor: 
Willis cemented pan, cemented pan, depth to rock, cemented pan, cemented pan, 


slope. 


| 

| 

| 
122Bec-nomnnnnonnnn-| Severe: 

Winchester | 

| 


123B*: | 
Winchester-----=--- joeveres 
\ poor filter. 


| 
Quinton=----------~|Severe: 

| depth to rock, 

j poor filter. 


124B*; | 
Winchester--------~ Severe: 


Urban land. 


125F*; 
Wrentham=<-er------ Severe: 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly, 
slope. 


Rock outcrop. 

126A. 

Xerofluvents 
Xerollic Durorthids 


128A w2---n ee eeewne==!Savere: 


| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

127F. | 
| 

| 

Yakima | poor filter. 
| 

| 

| 


129A*: j 
Yakimasqooee----n= poevere: 
1 poor filter. 
| 
I 
Urban land. 


slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


cemented pan, 
slope. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|Severe: 

| depth to rock, 
| slope, 

{ large stones, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


slope. 


seepage; 
too sandy. 


Poor: 


depth to rock. 


seepage, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 


depth to rock, 
large stones, 
slope. 


slope. 


Poor: 


seepage, 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


Poor: 


seepage, 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Umatilla County, Area, Oregon 


TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated, The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


Roadfill 


Soil name and | 
map symbol | 


slope. 


| 
[Banaa-nnwwnrnnnnnnn=|Goodmnnnaamneannnonnl Improbable: 
Adkins i | excess fines. 
10S ese [Fairs | 1mprobable: 
Adkins i slope. | excess fines. 
JBwannnnamnnnnnnnnnma~| Good-== ee ee -| tmprobable: 
Adkins | | excess fines. 
ICamanmmnmnnnnnnnnnm—| Far: | tmprobables 
Adkins | slope. j excess fines. 
| | 
Bhnwnnwnnmnnnnnnnn nnn | Pairs | 1mprobable: 
Adkins j wetness. | excess fines. 
aGeeense~ Stent ~|Fair: | Improbable: 
Adkins j wetness. j excess fines. 
| | 
4B*: 
Adkins------------- =-|Go0d~---=-nan=-nnoo--{ Improbable: 
| | excess fines. 
Urban land. | | 
5C*s; H | 
Albee-=saanmnnnnnneen| Poors | Improbable: 
H depth to rock. j excess fines. 
| | 
Bocker---=---------~-|Poor: | improbable: 
| depth to rock. | excess fines. 
| | 
Anatone-=-om=--nmnne=| Poor: Improbable: 
| depth to rock, j excess fines, 
| large stones. | large stones, 
6Ban--nnna—====na-=-=~ | Poor: | improbable: 
Anderly j depth to rock. j excess fines. 
| | 
6Cmnennnnennannnnnnan=|Poor: | Improbable: 
Anderly j depth to rock. j excess fines. 
| | 
Daman nn eee |Poors | 1mprobable: 
Anderly { depth to rock, | excess fines, 
6E--------------------! Poor: | improbable: 
j excess fines. 
t 
t 


Anderly | depth to rock, 
| 
t 


See footnote at end of table, 


| Gravel 


l tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
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See text for definitions of 


| Topsoil 
i 


Poor: 
area reclain, 
Slope. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
snall stones, 
slope. 


depth to rock, 
small stones, 
thin layer. 


Foor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Fair: 

depth to rock, 
thin layer. 
Fair: 


depth to rock, 
thin layer, 
slope. 


Poor: 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Fair: 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
) 
| slope. 
j 
! 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~~Continued 


excess fines, 
large stones. 


depth to rock, 

small stones, 
slope. 

j 1 


excess fines, 
large stones, large stones. 


slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| depth to rock, 
| 

| Probable=---+----=---| Poor: 
| 

| 


Soil name and Roadfill | Sand Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol 1 | | | 
elena 
| | | 
Ck: 
Ander ly=-------<----== |Poor: | improbable: | 1mprobable: {pairs 
| depth to rock. j excess fines. | excess fines. | depth to rock, 
thin layer 
| | leiene 
| | | | 
Urban land. | | | 
re Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: |Good. 
Athena low strength i excess fines. j excess fines. | 
BCacer nena meee rene nme |Fairs | Improbable: | Improbable: |pairs 
Athena { low strength. j excess fines. j excess fines. | slope. 
9Covwnnmmnnnnnnnmnnnnn Poors | Iuprobable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
Bocker { depth to rock. | excess fines. j excess fines. | depth to rock, 
| | | j small stones. 
sine | | | | 
Bocker“-~---e--se-= _— |Poor: | improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
| depth to rock. j excess fines. j excess fines, | depth to rock, 
11 stones. 
| | | ir 
Bridgecreek~---------| Poor: | improbable: | improbable: lPair: 
depth to rock, excess fines. excess fines. depth to rock, 
| i | 
j low strength. | | small stones, 
slope. 
| | | on 
11F*: 
BoWlus----="--=-=e---|Poors | improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
| low strength, j excess fines. j excess fines. | area reclaim, 
slope. slope. 
[ee | | [eee 
Buckcreek----=e-een-=| Poor: | Improbable: | improbable: |Poors 
j depth to rock, i excess fines. j excess fines. | small stones, 
| low strength, { | i slope. 
slope. 
[ieee | 
12C--— +n 9-- enna nena lPoor: | improbable: | improbable: lrairs 
Bridgecreek | depth to rock, { excess fines. | excess fines, | depth to rock, 
j low strength, j j | small stones. 
12B-wennmwennneonnnann| Poor: [mp robable: | improbable: |Poor: 
ridgecree. lep © rock, excess fines. excess fines. slope. 
Brid kK { depth t K j fi { fi 1 
| low strength. | | 
13F*: | | | | 
Buckcreek------~~----| Poor: | improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
depth to rock, j excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
low strength, | j | slope. 
slope. 
ig | | 
Gwin-------~------==-| Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: {Poors 
| | | 
| | | 
| 

Burbank | small stones, 

j | | area reclain. 

[5 Been nme nn nn esennnnn {Poors | Improbable: | Improbable: {Fairs 
Burke depth to rock. excess fines. excess fines. depth to rock, 
| | | | cemented pan. 
| ‘ t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Soil name and | Roadfill 


map symbol 


| Sand 


| Gravel 
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I 
nn tn 


| 
| 
Burke | depth to rock. 
| 
I 
15E=--"-=~ ieee cairns ~-- | Poor 
Burke j depth to rock. 
16Bonnwwmnnnnnnnnnmmnn |Goodennennnnamannnnn= 
Cantala i 
16C+------ monnnonanne=| Good ad eemaanannn 
Cantala | 
16Devnne-nnwnnannnnnn-| Fair: 
Cantala | slope. 
16E++----- one moan ee om we ~-| Poor: 
Cantala | slope. 
L7A*: 
Catherine Variant=--=| Poor: 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
Cather ine---~-------~ {Fairs 
j wetness. 
18B-n-nanannennnnnnne=|Poor: 
Condon | depth to rock 
| 
18C----~--=------==-~-[Poor: 
Condon | depth to rock. 
l 
{ 
1gE-=na---=-====--=-~-| Poor: 
Condon | depth to rock, 
| slope. 
19D, 20D------=---- ---|Poor: 
Condon j depth to rock. 
21D*: | 
Condon=----==== neaiaaeme jPoor: 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
Bakeoven@-9333-"= ----| Poor: 


j depth to rock, 
i large stones. 


220rennennnnnannmnennn | Poors 
Cowsly low strength. 


22Demeeren men emesenmn= | Poor: 
Cows ly low strength. 


23*. 


| 
| 
Vy 
| 
I 
| 
Dune land 
I 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


| 

\ 

| Improbable: 

j excess fines. 
| 

{ 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


| 1mprobable: 
i excess fines, 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 
| 
j 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

{ 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 1nprobable: 

| excess fines, 
| improbable: 

i excess fines. 
| 
| 
pecs 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


ni ti Sa ca ea ap 


pratt: 

| depth to rock, 
| cemented pan, 
| slope. 


small stones, 
area reclain, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
area reclain, 


Fairs 
depth to rock, 
thin layer. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| depth to rock, 
j thin layer, 
| slope. 
|Poor: 
| slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 

depth to rock, 
thin layer, 
slope. 


Poors 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


area reclain, 
slope. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS-~Continued 


Soil name and | Roadfill H Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 


map symbol | 


24B=---===— ee eee 


Ellisforde | 


Ellisforde 


25C*: 


Ellisforde------=--===! Good=-=<<-----== ete 
Goo 


eecnnnennnnnnnenn 


Ellisforde, eroded--- 


Entic Durochrepts 


2A-n-- === ------------ 


| 

1 

| 

H 

| 

| 

| 

| 

H 

26E, | 
H 

H 

Esquatzel | 
H 

i 

| 

| 

i 


Freewater large stones. 
30A* : | 
Freewater---<----<9-- jFeirs 
} large stones. 
1 
Urban land. | 
31 Benne nn nna cenen~ ~ | Poor: 
Gurdane | depth to rock, 
| low strength. 
SiDsssecreaaaaassenSH= |Poor: 
Gurdane | depth to rock, 


| low strength. 


Gurdane | depth to rock, 
j low strength, 
i slope. 

32E*: 

Gurdanerere----==-<-= Poor: 


depth to rock, 
low strength, 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Gwinly=--oononnennnne| Poors 
j depth to rock, 
| low strength, 
| large stones. 
33D*: | 
Gurdanes-----eeeseer= Poor: 

| depth to rock, 

j low strength. 


Rockly-=+----==-=----! Poor: 


depth to rock, 
i large stones. 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 


| tmprobable: 
| excess fines. 


| improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
{ 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


| tmprobable: 
small stones. 


Improbable: 
smal] stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
I 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Probab le---<-<-----=— 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Soil Survey 


| small stones, 
area reclaim. 


lpoor: 
small stones, 
area reclain. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 

depth to rock, 
large stones, 
slope. 


Poors 
small stones. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones. 


Umatilla County, Area, Oregon 


TABLE 12.-~CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS=~Continued 


Roadfill 


Soil name and 
map symbol \ 


34P*: 


depth to rock, 
large stones, 
slope. 


1 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

I 

Klicker<--------=-= ~--| Poor: 
| depth to rock, 
i large stones, 
j slope. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Rock outcrop. 


35F*: 

Gwinesonn---- =~ | Poor: 
depth to rock, 
large stones, 
slope. 

Rock outcrop. | 

36B—~-W~--=——----~=-=-| Poor: 

Gwinly | depth to rock, 


| low strength, 
| large stones. 


37 Cee ence Boge: 


Sand 


| 

1 

{ improbable: 

j excess fines, 
| large stones. 
| 

I 

I 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


mprobable: 


Hankins | low strength. excess fines. 
| 
3/7 E===<-—=---=—= ~-----| Poor: Improbable: 
Hankins i low strength, excess fines. 
| slope. 
| 
B8Cem mmm ene nnn nner ese= pairs 
Helter i low strength, excess fines. 
i thin layer. 
38Ereewaa—nwennnnnn-nn| Poor: Improbable: 
Helter j slope. excess fines. 
39. conn nonennnnnnnnnnn| Gopimnneennnanmmnnnnn Improbable: 
Hermiston | excess fines. 
40 Connon ene nn ene ~-nn~| Fair: Improbable: 
Kahler | depth to rock, excess fines. 


thin layer. 


£0 Emenee nnnnnnmnnennnn Fairs 
Kahler | depth to rock, 
| thin layer, 
slope. 


| 
4] Pawan nnn nee n ne {Poors 
Kahler j slope. 
| 


| 
| 
42a, a 
| 


Kimberly 
44D manner nnn a om {Poo rs 
Klicker area reclaim, 


See footnote at end of table. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ir 
| TEP: 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| Improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
} 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
eon 
| 
| 
| 


Good=---=-------=---=! Improbable: 


excess fines. 


{ 
| improbable: 

i excess fines. 
' 


Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


a eS YE RE TT ES NS ES SS AR SY Se I eM I PS SS EY A NS PE ON SY SSS EPG GG GEN SREP AED ee SNSAPY EES ER EE 


Topsoil 


Poors 

depth to rock, 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| slope. 
I 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
large stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
area reclaim. 


Poors: 

small stones, 
area reclain, 
slope. 


Fair: 
area reclain, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Good. 


Poor: 
smail stones, 
area reclaim, 


| 

| 

| 

ip 

} 

| 

| 

| 

i 

i 

| 

| 

| 

|Poor: 

| small stones, 
i area reclaim, 
| slope. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
lth 
i 
| 
| 
I 
t 


Poor: 

small stones, 
area reclain, 
slope. 


Fai. 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
large stones, 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Soil name and | Roadfill 


map symbol 


| 
a cr 


| 
45 Emnnneccneennannnnna! Poor: 

Klicker { depth to rock, 
| large stones, 
| slope. 

46C*: 
Klicker------= oe mn lpoor: 


| area reclain. 


Bnatone-------=mnnn=| Poors 
| depth to rock, 
| large stones. 


depth to rock, 


I 

| 

46E*: H 

Rlicker-soe--onnnonne Poors 
H area reclain, 
| slope. 


Anatonee—~<eec nnn n== tPoors 
| depth to rock, 
i large stones, 
| slope. 


Bockerss-neec----men=| Poor: 
depth to rock, 


| slope. 
8] Bown eee nen nnn en nnn |Poors 
Koehler | cemented pan. 


AQEqenennnaenn--=--=-~! Poor: 


| 
| 
Lickskillet depth to rock. 
| 
| 
49F*: I 
Lickskillet------~---|Poor: 
| depth to rock, 
i slope. 
| 
Nansene==-----=---==-1 Poor: 
i slope. 
50F*: | 
i a 2 
depth to rock, 
slope. 
| 
Rock outcrop. | 
Slammer enn n nn ese sna [pairs 
McKay | low strength, 
shrink=swell, 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Sand 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 

i excess fines. 
| tmprobable: 

excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


A A A i SS RS a a 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Soil Survey 


Topsoil 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
large stones. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
large stones, 
slope. 


1 

| 

i 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

{Poors 
| depth to rock, 
| small stones, 
j slope. 
|p Ors 
| 
| 
\p 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Va 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


fo] 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

depth to rock, 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
lepth to rock, 
ee stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 

small stones, 
area reclaim, 
excess sodium. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Soil name and Roadfill | Sand 
map symbol i 
| | 
52D, S3D-nmwennmewnrnn| Fair | Improbable: 
McKay j low strength, | excess fines. 
I slope, j 
j shrink-swell. | 
5ABanmnennnnnnnnnnnnnn|POOTs | Improbable: 
Mikkalo i depth to rock. | excess fines. 
| | 
54 Cece n asm a mama mame [Po ors | Improbab le 3 
Mikkalo i depth to rock. excess fines. 
| | 
54D------------~-=~=-~| Poor: | improbable: 
Mikkalo depth to rock. | excess fines. 
54Emonennnnnnmnnncnona| Poor: | Improbable: 
Mikkalo { depth to rock, | excess fines. 
| slope. j 
SSAme mort rte rrr ane ~-|ooa poenen= ------~-~~| improbable: 
Mondovi i excess fines. 
56B-—-n-nnnnnnmmmnm———| Poo : Improbable: 
Morrow | depth to rock. excess fines. 
| 
SEC rem nore sen n neem - | Poor: Improbable: 
Morrow j depth to rock. excess fines. 
| 
Sol =) <i ateleia Poors mprol e: 
ai abl 
Morrow i depth to rock, excess fines. 
j slope. 


Improbable: 


57D, SED-----n=---~-~-| Poor: 
excess fines. 


Morrow depth to rock. 


59D*: 
MOLrOWssesern ses eeeee Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Poor: 
depth to rock. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

| 

I po 

Va 

| 

| 

| 

Bakeove seoenewnennn=| Poor: 

| depth to rock, 
j large stones. 
I 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
slope. 


1-10) tata aa 
Nansene 


61A, 61C, 62Cr-mm n= | Good wenn nn ee en eene~=! Improbable: 
Oliphant excess fines. 

63d nme m nom eee mewn ewnn | Goodenseceneronseese==! Improbable: 
Onyx i excess fines. 

64 Bernsen nn naan -----| Poor: Improbable: 
Palouse | low strength. excess fines. 

64 Came ne nner nnn nnn |Poor: Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Palouse | low strength. 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Gravel 
| 


| 
| tmprobable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
ay 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

{ 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| Improbable: 

i excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
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| Topsoil 


small stones, 
area reclaim, 
excess sodium. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| depth to rock, 
j small stones. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 


depth to rock, 
snall stones, 
slope. 


depth to rock, 
thin layer. 


depth to rock, 
thin layer, 
slope. 


depth to rock, 
thin layer, 
slope. 


depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Soil Survey 


TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS=~Continued 


68Er meen ween nme ennn ne | Poor: 
Pilot Rock | cemented pan, 


Probab leq-----2-eenne 


Soil name and | Roadfill { Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
| \ | | 
map symbol | | | 
| i 
64D Sean seereSHSSen= |Poors | Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
Palouse low strength. excess fines. excess fines. slope. 
I | | | 
64 pewenennnennnnnnwn-| Poors | improbable: | improbable: {Poors 
Palouse low strength, excess fines. excess fines. slope. 
| | | | 
"Betas | | 
65A, 66A--------------| Fair: | Improbable: | tmprobable: | Good. 
Pedigo | wetness. excess fines. | excess fines. | 
67B, 67C----~---------| Poor: |Probable~-----------~| Probable omen renee |Poors 
Pilot Rock cemented ° area reclaim. 
| aes | | 
68D~---~-+---------— ---|Poor: Probable-------------| Probable--=---------=| Poor: 
| 
Pilot Rock cemented pan, area reclaim, 


| slope. 


| Probable-——==—----=== Poor: 
area reclaim, 


| 
J 
{ 
| | 
| | 
{ | 
| | 
| slope. | | slope. 
69D—~ seen nen w ne nw enn ne Poor: Probab le---2%----9="- | Probablew=---2-<-se22- Poors 
Pilot Rock cemented pan. area reclaim, 
! | | | He 
69 Ete wesw eenn nese enene | Poor: | Probab lew---<<--es-== Probableso-----<s<<-= | Poors 
Pilot Rock cemented pan, | | | area reclaim, 
slope. | | slope. 
70%, | | | 
Pits 
| | | | 
aa aaa ir: | improbable: | Improbable: {Poors 
Potamus ee hrink-swell. | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
| i | | area reclaim. 
T2Rnanaannnnnnnnnnnnnn| Good--onaannnmmnnnon=| Improbable: | Improbabie: |Good. 
Powder | j excess fines. | excess fines, j 
73D-~-----~ Pane nesener |Poor: | Improbable: | improbable: {Poors 
Prosser | depth to rock. | excess fines. | excess fines, | slope. 
| Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Prosser | depth to rock, | excess fines. j excess fines. slope. 
slope, 
{ | | | 
TaBonnannnnnnnnnnnonon |Goog------ananmmnnn=| Improbable: | improbable: {Poor 
Quincy { | excess fines. j excess fines. | too sandy. 
11): paaeinietaineienianeteeniane | Good meen nese ereneen= | Improbable: Improbable: | Fair: 
Quincy | | excess fines. j excess fines. | too sandy. 
TBE sense eee ew naman | Fairs Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Quincy | slope. | excess fines. j excess fines, slope. 
9,2) <a ae ~|Good------n--nn----=~|Probablew=--------==" | Probable=--=——---~--~ | Poor: 
Quincy | | i small stones, 
j j | | area reclain. 
T1C manne nanan laa | GOO dren ne nme serennene | Improbable: | Improbable: | Fair: 
Quincy excess fines. excess fines. too sandy, 
| | | | slope. 
! | ! 


| 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~~Continued 
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Roadfill Sand 


Soil name and 
map symbol | 


| 
78B* : | 
Quincy~2<e+e----e----! Good--eenee een e=----= | Improbable: 
| 


excess fines. 


[9Ban anne nna wn nnn nnnn= | Good-s-eas----==-----! Improbable: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Rock outcrop. | | 
| | 
H excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Ritzville H 

T9Co meee nem ewe nm enemn | Good---naammnnnnnnna Improbable: 
Ritzville | excess fines. 
79Demnwennnmmnnnnnnnnn|Fa ir: Improbable: 
Ritzville i slope. excess fines. 
i ore aaa [> or: Improbable: 
Ritzville { slope. i excess fines. 
B0Ba==mamnnnnnnmnnnnnn | Good——nn= cmesceo= ----| Improbable: 
Ritzville | excess fines. 


80 Conn nwo we nenn en eece Good=--=-=-----=----=| Inprobable: 
Ritzville j excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


B0D~mmnn nnn nnnnnnnnnn-l Fairs 
Ritzville j slope. 


Improbable: 


SIE, B9fonaawenneenen | Poort 
excess fines. 


Ritzville slope. 


83C*: 


Ritzville------- ~---= | Good----=-----=---=--| Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Rock outcrop. 


g4*, 
Riverwash 


85F*: 
Rock outcrop. 


Xeric Torriorthents. 


Improbable: 
Rockly depth to rock, excess fines. 


large stones. 


| 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
86Damarnnnnnnnnanannnn| Poors 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Sagehill excess fines. 
87 Come ene n meen mcenenn | Goode ars resesesensen=! Improbable: 
Sagehill excess fines. 
BBBow nnn enn n nw e= | GOOd ane sserea n= ommmmen | Improbable: 
Shano excess fines. 
BEC een ene n enna wme | GOOG skeen === ===) Improbable: 
Shano excess fines. 
agar (inte Improbable: 
Shano | slope. excess fines. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


excess fines. 


Improbabie: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
{ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| tmprobable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
} 
| 
| 
i 
j 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
t 


Topsoil 


g 


Good. 


Fair: 


Poor: 


Good. 


Poor: 


Poor: 


4] 
o 
8 
: 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones. 


Fair: 
large stones. 


Fair: 
large stones, 
slope. 


3 


Fair: 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS=-Continued 


Co ag ee ag ee 


Soil name and | Roadfill 
map symbol j 
| 
89Bew nme me een eeseesese | Goode onesseaeesesscen 
Shano 
B9C em em meron mecnewne= | G00 stent annem aeeneee 
Shano 


| 

I 

| 
89D rommrrnmnnnnnne Fairs 
Shano | 


B9Eewnnnnnnnenennnnnnn| Poor: 
Shano i slope. 
| 


SOA* : 
Silvies--------~----- | Poor? 
low strength, 


wetness, 

| shrink-swell. 
Wino’ wnnecennnnnnnmen| Poor? 

| low strength, 

| shrink-swell, 
Ql ASHesssseser—5= aeoe {Poors 
Stanfield i cemented pan. 
P eorner maaamcea ke ‘air: 
Stanfield | thin layer. 

| 
ets guamacmaaa | Ors 
Starbuck | depth to rock. 

| 
94A*: j 
Starbuck=~---<ceser-— Poor: 


depth to rock. 


95B-n---~=----=----~~-! Poor: 


i 
| 
Rock outcrop. | 
| 
Taunton | area reclain. 


96Bromwnnwnnennnnnnnnn| Fair: 


Thatuna \ thin layer. 
96D-aeeesseeeaeaeees- [Pairs 
Thatuna | thin layer. 
91C-nnanewmammanenwnne| Fairs 
Tolo | shrink~swell. 
QT Erne ewer annencesen |Poor: 
Tolo | slope. 
| 
IBC omen nnn nn an me owen woe: -lr ‘airs 
Tolo | shrink~-swell. 
QBEww enn e rane n nonon--| Poors 
Tolo \ slope. 
| 
] 


See footnote at end of table. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| tuprobable: 
j excess fines. 
| 
| 
i 
ie 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Soil Survey 


Topsoil 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
cemented pan. 


Fair: 
cemented pan, 
thin layer. 


{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
j 
H 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
j 
I 
j 
| 
{Poors 
j depth to rock, 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
1 


small stones. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones. 


Poors 
area reclain, 
slope. 


Poor: 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
slope, 
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small stones, 
slope. 


SSS S088 SSS SS SS 
Soil name and | Roadfill i Sand H Gravel H Topsoil 
map symbol i H H 
| | I i 
a Sirianni nnn 
| | | j 
99C*s | | / | 
Tolo------enn n-ne ae {Fairs | tmprobable: | 1mprobable: | oor: 
j shrink~swell. | excess fines. i excess fines. | area reclain. 
Kilmerque-----~==---~|Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
| depth to rock. | excess fines. j excess fines. | small stones. 
99R*: | | | | 
LOLOSS- <= ser anne = |Poor: | Improbable: | improbable: |Poors 
| slope. j excess fines. | excess fines. i area reclain, 
| | | | slope. 
Kilmerque-----------| Poor: | Improbable: | improbable: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
[ slope. | | | slope. 
ee | | | | 
folo-=---=-—-==-=—-=~| Fair: | Improbable: | Iuprobable: {Poors 
shrink-swell. | excess fines. i excess fines. | area reclaim. 
Rlicker-nerewenenn-| re | tmprobable: | inprobeble: |Poor 
j area reclaim. | excess fines. | excess fines. j large stones. 
1OOE*: H | | | 
Tolo-----------------! Poor: | tmprobable: | tmprobable: Poor: 
| { | | 
| slope. | excess fines. i excess fines. j area reclaim, 
| | | aa 
Klicker--~-----= ---~| Poor: | improbable: | Improbable: {Poors 
| area reclain, | excess fines. i excess fines. j large stones, 
| slope. j | | slope. 
101A—=====--n=nnmnnmmmn| Poor | tmprobable: | tmprobable: |Po Or: 
Tolo Variant | wetness. excess fines. i excess fines. | wetness. 
102Cenn- na en n= a |Poor: | paprobabies | Improbable: |Poors 
Tutuilla low strength, excess fines. excess fines. thin layer. 
shrink=swell. | | 
103E, 104E-——----m=—m=| Poor: | improbable: | improbable: {Poors 
Tutuilla \ low strength, j excess fines. | excess fines. i thin layer, 
slope, slope. 
| shrink~swell, | | | 
105A, l06Aq--rr an Fair: | Improbable: |2mp robable: |Poor: 
Umapine | wetness. j excess fines. | excess fines. { excess sodium. 
107E*, 107F*: | | 
Unatilla--------- omen FOOE? j tuprobable: j tap: mprobable: [Pooks 
| slope. | excess fines. H excess fines. | area reclaim, 
| j j | small stones, 
| | | pars 
Kahlerew<-----~-seee~ Poors | Improbable: | improbable: | Poors 
i slope. | excess fines. | excess fines, I smail stones, 
| | j | area reclain, 
| ine 
108F* : \ H H I 
Tmati1lan=-==-na=-=—~1Poo H | improbable: | improbable: {Poors 
| slope. j excess fines. | excess fines. | area reclain, 
| | | 
1 t I 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
SS S Aaa=-=«- ss ::_ sss t.:.: a aK= 


Soil name and Roadfill | Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | | | | 
a Eee 
| | | | 
108F*: 
Kabler------~--------| Poor [mp robable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
slope. excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
! | | H area reclain, 
| | | | Hoi 
Girin---=rennnnnennnn! Poor: | tmprobable: | Improbable: |Poo : 
| depth to rock, i excess fines, j excess fines, | depth to rock, 
| large stones, | large stones. | large stones. | small stones, 
i slope. { j j Slope. 
109Amannnonmnnnnnmnnnn | Gogdnaamenennnaannone| Probablewsanansemmw= Probablew=e-eaamenn= Poor: 
Veazie H small stones, 
| | | | area reclaim. 
a pairs !Probable==-~-=---==--| Probable~=---=-=----=/ Poor: 
Veazie | large stones. | | | small oevly 
area reclaim. 
| | { 
111A. | | | | 
Vitrandepts H | | j 
112B--------==-----—-- {Poors | imp robable: | Improbable: |Poors 
Waha | depth to rock, | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones. 
| low strength. i | | 
112D----------=- bcateteietaded \Poor: {mp robable: | Improbable: lPoors 
Waha depth to rock, | excess fines. excess fines. } small stones, 
j low strength. j { slope. 
112 §-aaeewnnennnannmnn | Poor: | Improbable: | improbable: jpacr: 
Waha j depth to rock, | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
| low strength, | \ j slope. 
| slope. | | j 
113D*: | | | 
Waha---m=---—--—==n= | Poors {tmp robable: | Improbable: j Poor: 
depth to rock, excess fines. excess fines. small stones. 
| I | | 
| low strength. | | j 
Rockly--=--------= ~--|Poor: | tmp robable: | Iuprobeble: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | excess fines. j excess fines. j depth to rock, 
j large stones. | | | small stones. 
114B------------------ |\Good-=----nnnnnnnn——-| Improbable: | Improbable: {cooa. 
Walla Walla j j excess fines. | excess fines. 
114Corennancnnnannnnnn| Good-neneeceencnonao-{ Inprobable: | improbable: \Fair: 
Walla Walia | | excess fines. j excess fines. | slope. 
115D-s2---an-- nnn | Fair: | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poors 
Walla Walla | slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
115E----= a ee am a ero |Poors | tnprobable: | Iuprobable: {Poors 
Walla Walla i slope. i excess fines. \ excess fines. | slope. 
116D, 117D------ -~----|Fair: | Improbable: | Inprobebie: {Poors 
Walla Walla | slope. | excess fines. { excess fines. | slope. 
11BBee-—aewennn omen! Fairs | Improbable: | Improbable: |Gooa. 
Walla Walla thin layer. | excess fines. | excess fines. 
119A nnn eee nn nnn n nnn {Poors | improbable: | 1mprobeble: |Poor: 
Wanser | wetness. | excess fines. i excess fines. | wetness. 
1 ! t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and Roadfill 


map symbol 


Sand 


Gravel 
j 
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Topsoil 


small stones, 
area reclaim. 


| | 
120C*: 
Wanser-----==----==-| Poor: | 1mprobable: | improbable: |Poor: 
| wetness. j excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
Quincy ewer res nn een= |cooa SS Saeseesoes=- | improbable: | improbable: {Poors 
| | excess fines. j excess fines. | too sandy. 
121Bevonaanna=mnennnn| Poors | improbable: | Improbable: Fairs 
Willis | cemented pan. } excess fines. j excess fines. j cemented pan. 
121 Coenen enna nee ne ~|Poor: | Iprobable: | improbable: |Pairs 
Willis j cemented pan. j excess fines. | excess fines. i cemented pan, 
slope. 
| | | | 
121Dowenennnawnmmnnnen| Poors | improbable: | inprobable: |Poors 
Willis j cemented pan. | excess fines. | excess fines. \ slope. 
1L22B+<ssssenseSeeaaeo= lGooa SSeeeacas es=e== | probable Saeseaaaaaess | tmprobable: lPoor: 
Winchester | | "too sandy. | too sandy. 
| | | | 
123B*: 
Winchester-------~ aan legod tpsiaenlamasmim tt a | Probable-=== a ---| 1mprobable: lPoor: 
too sandy. | too sandy. 
Quinton---s<<9-8---9= {Poors | Improbable: | tmprobable: Pairs 
| depth to rock. | excess fines. j excess fines. | depth to rock, 
too sandy. 
| | I I 
124B*: | | | | 
Winchester-—------===| Good==--==----=-==--=| Probable~-==----"---=| Improbable: {Poors 
too sandy. too sandy. 
| | | | 
Urban land. | | | | 
125F*: | | | 
Wrentham------~ aman {Poors | improbable: | tmprobabie: {Poors 
depth to rock, | excess fines, | excess fines, j small stones, 
| large stones, j large stones. | large stones. | slope. 
| slope. | i | 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
126A. | | 
Xerofluvents i | | | 
127F. | | | | 
Xerollic Durorthias | | H | 
| | | | 
128. wnnannnnnennnnnnn=| Goodena—nnnaannnnna== Probablew=nenn--nnon-|Probable--=- ess== --~-| Poor: 
Yakima j | | | too sandy, 
small stones, 
| | | | area reclain. 
129A*: | | | 
Yakimacos<cr ter nn nn Gooden tes nn reer n— Probable------= Saale Probablesss-~"77=--<-" a ee 
too sandy 
| ’ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Urban land. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation] 
H Limitations for-- T Features artecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond { Fmbankments , H | Terraces | 
map symbol | reservoir i dikes, and i Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 
{ areas } levees 1 i } diversions 1 waterways 
| | | { | | 
LB--e--ee= ietiaietatatad jpeserates |severe: IDeep to water |soi1 blowing--~| Erodes easily, | Erodes easily. 
Adkins | seepage. | piping. | { | soil blowing. j 
ICovonnnnnnnnnoonal Severe: |severe: |Deep to water |soi1 blowing, |stope, Isiope, 
Adkins | slope. | piping. j | slope. | erodes easily,| erodes easily. 
i i { j | soil blowing. i 
2Brecer srs cesee= alae severe: |Severes [Deep to water |so 1 blowing---|soi1 bloving---|00 arid. 
Adkins j seepage. i piping. | | | j 
2Conennnnnnnnnnnne|Severe: |Severe: [Deep to water |stope, Istope, {00 arid, 
Adkins seepage, piping. soil blowing. soil blowing. {| slope. 
ae | | | | | 
| j I j | | 
oranda (8 vere: |severes |Favorable------|Wetness, |zrodes easily, lErodes easily. 
Adkins | seepage. | piping, | | soil blowing. | wetness, j 
wetness. 
| | | | | i 
3Co--o= caiatahatetaietias ---|Severe: |severe: |stope---------~|Wetness, {sto ; Isope, 
Adkins i seepage, | piping, | | soil blowing, j erodes easily; erodes easily. 
j slope. i wetness. j | slope. | wetness. 
apes | | | | | | 
Adkins--------=-—|Ho loderate: |Severe: {Deep to water |soi1 blowing--- | Erodes easily, | Erodes easily. 
seepage. H piping. j | | soil blowing. | 
Urban land. | | | H | 
| | | | | | 
esis | | | | | | 
Albeernerern=n2n= |Severe: \severe: Deep to water [Depth to rock, |Slope, |stope, 
j slope. H piping. | | slope, | depth to aeiceie d erodes easily, 
| | | | erodes easily.) erodes easily. | depth to rock. 
Bocker-““sc==s=== |severes |Severes |Deep to water {narge stones, \slope, {barge stones, 
depth to Tock | large stones. i | droughty, | large stones, | slope, 
| slope. | | | depth to TOOK. | depth to Tork droughty. 
Anatone----------|Severe: | severe: IDeep to water narge stones, |Slope, {rarge stones, 
j depth to rock, j piping, | | droughty, | large stones, j slope, 
| slope. | large stones. | | depth to ROCKS) depth to SOCK.) droughty. 
6Beecer nen -o= mans! Moderate: |severes Deep to water {Depth to rock, {Depth to rock, | Erodes easily, 
Anderly | seepage, piping. | j slope. j erodes easily. | depth to rock. 
depth to rock, 
| siope. | | | | 
i | | | | { 
6C, 6D, 6E----= ---|severe: |Severe: {Deep to water {Depth to rock, [Stove |stope, 
Anderly j slope. piping. i i slope. | depth to TOCK erodes easily, 
| | | i erodes ac depth to rock. 
aC: { | | | \ 
Anderly-=*--r<--- | Severe: \severe: |Deep to water {Depth to rock, {Stove sre 
j slope. piping. j | slope. | dept to rock, | erodes easily, 
i | | j | erodes easily.| depth to rock. 
Urban land. | | | | 
BBewnennnnnnnnnne Moderates | severe: {Deep to water |stope, | Erodes easily “am easily. 
Athena seepage, piping. erodes easily. 
| slope. | | | | 
| | | | | 
| i t 1] 4 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.~-WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


Soil name and | Pond T Embankments , t r | Terraces 7 


map symbol 


I Severe: 


BC onmennaseeen-==- | Severe: | 
Athena slope. i piping. 
QCorm nem nomnnnnn-—~ | Severe: |severes 


Bocker depth to rock.; large stones. 


| 
| 
) 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
10D*: | 
BOChenset reese Saver es Severe: 
| depth to rock,; large stones. 
I 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 


slope. 


Severe: 


slope. thin layer. 
11F*: 
Bowlus--<--=~---== | Severe: Severe: 
slope. piping. 
Buckcreek-~----~~ |severe: Severe: 
thin layer. 


120----nnonwnn-=—n| Moderate: Severe: 


Bridgecreek j depth to rock,} thin layer. 
j slope. 

L2Essseeesese=e=—= |severe: Severe: 

Bridgecreek | slope. thin layer. 
| 

13F*: | 

Buckcreek==<-7--~ poevere: Severe: 
| slope. thin layer. 


isc cuecenenn cel Gaverse 
| depth to rock, 


Severe: 
large stones. 


| slope. 
1£Beesaceeemennae= |severe: Severe: 
Burbank | seepage. seepage. 
| 
[5Bewna----nan=-n~ Moderate: Severe: 
Burke | seepage, piping. 
| depth to rock, 
| slope. 
15C, 1SBH<<eensons |Severe: Severe: 
Burke | slope. piping. 
| 
16B---=-=-=-=-----|Noderate: Severe: 
Cantala | seepage, piping. 
| slope. 
16C, 16D, 16E----~ |Severe: Severe: 
Cantala ] slope. piping. 
17A*: | 
Catherine Variant (Moderate: Severe: 
seepage. wetness. 


ee ee ep IS I IS HO A A AN ST ES SS SS SS SL SY SS ES SP ET SPOS se UES ep SAS HN rte SSE SE SA GPSS FOS SPS GE SPSS GS TSE SSDS GENE SVS FOUL rh MES SEED SPE 


See footnote at end of table. 


eep to water 


' p to water 
I 

| 

| 

{Deep to water 
| 

| 

[Deep to water 
| 

| 

| 

Ibeep to water 
| 

{Deep to water 
| 

I 

|Deep to water 
I 

| 

{Deep to water 
| 

| 

| 

|Dee p to water 
| 

| 

{Deep to water 
| 

J 

IDeep to water 
| 

I 

IDeep to water 
| 

I 

| 

{Dee ep to water 
| 

| 

IDeep to water 
| 

| 

Deep to water 
| 

| 

Flooding, 


frost action. 


Slope, |stope, {stope, 
erodes easily. | erodes easily.| erodes easily. 


Large stones, lLarge stones, Large stones, 


droughty , depth to Tork) droughty. 
depth to rock. | 
i 
Slope, Large stones, 
droughty, large stones, | slope, 


depth to rock.; depth to | droughty. 


depth to rock,; depth to Tock | erodes easily, 
slope. erodes easily. | depth to rock, 


~-i Slope, {stope, 


erodes easily.) erodes easily. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
|uarge stones, 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
Percs slowly, |stope, {stope, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 


Inarge stones, |stope, lharge stones, 
depth to Teck; | large stones, | slope, 


| 

slope. | depth to mocks) depth to rock. 

Peres slowly, {Depth to rock, Erodes easily, 

| depth to OCK, | erodes Sonely~ | depth to rock. 
slope. 

| | | 

|Peres slowly, |stope, |stope, 

j depth to rocks | depth to TOCK; | erodes easily, 

| slope. erodes easily} depth to rock. 

\ | 

ee arge stones, |stope, |narge stones, 

| depth to mocks, large stones, | slope, 

| slope. | depth to TOG: | depth to rock. 

|Slope, Islope, |Large stones, 

j large stones, large stones, | slope, 

j aroughty. depth to TOK S| droughty. 

|Droughty, Large stones, lLarge stones, 
fast intake, too sandy. droughty. 
soil blowing. 

Slope, Depth to rock, ;Too arid, 


depth to rock.; cemented pan. | erodes easily. 


Slope, Slope, Too arid, 
depth to rock.; depth to rock,; slope, 
cemented pan. erodes easily. 


Slop 
ees easily. 


Erodes easily 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


| 

| 

Slope, ’ 
| erodes easily. | erodes easily. 
| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

' 


Wetness, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
erodes ieee eA | wetness. erodes easily. 
flooding. | 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Erodes easily. 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
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TABLE 13.~~WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| Limitations for== H Features affecting-~ 
Soil name and ons mts » erraces 


map symbol | reservoir dikes, and Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 
areas levees diversions waterways 
| | | | | | 
L7AF: 
Catherine~-------|Noderate: | Severe: |Ficoding, wetness, [Erodes easily, jErodes easily. 
| seepage. ! piping. i frost action. i flooding. | wetness. i 
18Bann==—mmnnnnnn-| Moderate: |Severes Deep to water !depts to rock, IDeptn to rock, |Brodes easily, 
Condon seepage, j piping. | j slope, i erodes eostlys) depth to rock. 
depth to saa | i erodes easily.) | 
aor | | | 
18C, 18E, 19D, 
20 mnvnnnnnnnnno-| Severe: | severe: |Deep to water |Depth to rock, {Slope, {stope, 
Condon | slope. i piping. | | slope, depth to rock, | erodes easily, 
| | j i erodes eneily.| erodes easily.| depth to rock. 
21D*: | | | | | 
Condon=-"-<-=---- {severe: | Severe: {Deep to water {Depth to rock, |slope, Istope, 
slope. piping. j | slope, | depth to rock, erodes easily, 
| | j j erodes easily. erodes easily.) depth to rock. 
Bakeoven-----=--- | Severe: |severe: {Deep to water |targe stones, Istope, ltarge stones, 
j depth to TOCKs | large stones. j | droughty , | large stones, | slope, 
| slope. | | | depth to rock. | depth to rack=| droughty. 
22Ca-eeees---= ~--~| Moderate: Moderate: {Peres slowly, |Wetness, lWetness-~ <== lPeres slowly. 
Cowsly { slope, | wetness. slope. | percs slowly, | | 
| | | | Sones 
22D-neneree== -----|severe: Moderate: |Peres Slowly, |Wetness, |stope, |stope, 
Cowsly j slope. j wetness. | slope. j percs slowly, j wetness. | peres slowly. 
Slope. 
| I \ { { | 
238. | | | | 
Dune land 
| | | I | J 
24Bo ne e<enee =e _ |Noderate: |severe: |Deep to water |stope, {Erodes easily {Erodes easily, 
Ellisforde | seepage, | piping. | | rooting depth. | j rooting depth. 
[ene | | | | | 
24Connonnammnnnnn-| Severe: |severe: Deep to water |slope, |stope, |Stope, 
Ellisforde slope. piping. rooting depth.! erodes easily.! erodes easily, 
| | | | | rooting depth. 
25C%: | | | I I | 
Ellisford -------! severe: |Severe: Deep to water |stop ey |stope, {stope, 
slope. piping. rookie depth.{ erodes easily.; erodes easily, 
| | | | rooting depth. 
Ellisforde, | | | i H i 
eroded--=--~----| Severe: |Severe: {Deep to water |stope, |stope, |stope, 
| slope. { piping. i | soil blowing, | erodes easily, | erodes easily, 
| j j | rooting ag | soil blowing. | rooting depth. 
Sh | | | | | | 
Entic Durochrepts i [ | i | 
27Aqc ener n--—- == | Moderate: lSeverss IDeep to water | pavorabie-—=—-! Erodes easily I ne0 arid, 
{ | | | | | : 
Esquatzel | seepage. | piping. j | j erodes easily. 
28A-----= Seseccas= |Severe: Severe: |Deep to water Large stones, {barge stones, lharge stones, 
Freewater | seepage. seepage. { | droughty. { too sandy. j droughty. 
29Annn-n-wwnnnnnn+| Severe: Severe: |Deep to water harge stones, lnarge stones, | barge stones, 
Freewater seepage. seepage, | j droughty. | too sandy. i droughty. 
| | | { 
i} t 1 | 


See footnote at end of table. 


large stones. 
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: Limitations for-— Features atrectin = 


| ankments , | 
| dikes, and 


Drainage | Irrigation 


erraces 
and | Grassed 


\ areas levees | { diversions waterways 


Rockly==----=-==~ | Severe: 
depth to rock, 


Soil name and on 
map symbol reservoir 
: 
{ 
30A*: | 
Preewater~------~| Severe: 
j seepage. 
| 
Urban land. | 
31B~-~==-------n==| Moderate: 
Gurdane depth to rock, 
slope. 
31D, 31p---~=----=| severe: 
Gurdane | slope. 
| 
32E*: | 
Gurdane---~=--=-- | Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
Gwinly-------- a= | Severe: 
\ depth to rock, 
| slope. 
33D*: lee 
Gurdane---~----"~ | Severe: 
| * slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| slope. 
34F*: 
GWwinew---e------- jSevere: 
j depth to rock, 
| slope. 


Klicker---------+! Severe: 
slope. 


Rock outcrop. 


| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

35F*: | 
Grin=————-——-o=~+= (Severe: 

| depth to rock, 

| slope. 

I 

i 

Ice 

"4 

{ 

| 

Ige 

| 

| 

| 


Rock outcrop. 

36E---~= mm mmmarmmme | SAVES 

Gwinly depth to rock, 
slope. 

37C, 37Ee-wenme== | Severe: 

Hankins slope. 


38C, 38E~--=---~-~| Severe: 


Helter i slope. 
39Anna=~=n~====~~-| Moderate: 
Hermiston | seepage. 
i] 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 

{ 
| | | | 
| | | | 
|Severe: |Deep to water |narge stones, 
j seepage, { j droughty. | 
| large stones. | | j 
I | | | 
| | | | 
Moderates {Deep to water {Large stones, | 
j thin layer, | j percs slowly, | 
| large stones. | i depth to TOCEs | 
Moderate: {Deep to water |narge stones, | 
| thin layer, j j percs slowly, | 
j large stones. | | depth to Tock. | 
| | | | 
|Moderate: |Deep to water |targe stones, | 
j thin layer, i i percs slowly, | 
| large stones. j | depth to mack | 
|severe: {Deep to water {harge stones, | 
j large stones. H i droughty, | 
| i j percs slowly. | 
! | | | 
Moderate: {Deep to water |uarge stones, | 
| thin layer, | i percs slowly, | 
| large stones. i | depth to TOE) 
|Severe: [Deep to water {Large stones, | 
| large stones. | j droughty, | 
j j | depth to TOCK. | 
| | | | 
|severes |Deep to water |stope, | 
| large stones. | | large stones, | 
| j | droughty. | 
|severes {Deep to water Large stones, | 
| large stones. | j depth to rock | 

slope. 
| i | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | | 
|severe: |Deep to water |Slope, 
| large stones. j i large stones, | 
| | droughty. i 
| { | | 
| | | | 
|Severe: {Deep to water |targe stones, 
| large stones. i j droughty , i 
j | | percs slowly. | 
Isev ere: {Deep to water Peres slowly, | 
| thin layer. | | slope. | 
| I | j 
|Severe: [Deep to water |stope, | 
| piping. i | erodes easily./ 
|severe: {Deep to water {Erodes easily H 
piping. 

| | | 


Large stones, 
too sandy. 


erodes easily.j 


Slope, { 
erodes easily. | erodes easily. 


| 

| 

large stones, 
i droughty. 

| 

| 

i 


Large stones, Inarge stones, 
depth to TAGES erodes easily. 


Slope, lharge stones, 
large stones, | slope, 
depth to TOCKs erodes easily. 
| 
Slope, |rarge stones, 
large stones, | slope, 
depth to rock. | eredes easily. 
lstope, Large stones, 
large stones, | slope, 
depth to TOCK. | droughty. 
| 
Slope, |uarge stones, 
large stones, | slope, 
depth to TOCK. | erodes easily. 
Slope, lrarge stones, 
large stones, | slope, 
depth to rocks | droughty. 
I 
Slope, Large stones, 
large stones, | slope, 
depth to rock. | droughty. 
Slope, |targe stones, 
large stones, i slope, 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
| 
{ 
| 
Slope, | barge stones, 
large stones, j slope, 
depth to TOCK. | droughty. 
| 
| 
Slope, | Large stones, 
large stones, i slope, 
depth to rock. | droughty. 
Slope, |Stope, 


erodes easily, 
| peres slowly. 


Isiope, 


Erodes easily Erodes easily. 
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map symbol | reservoir dikes, and 


Kahler lope. 
4] Penne ee nero sane Severe: 
Kahier slope, 
8 2Aww nnn nen en=—-= | Severe: 
Kimberly seepage, 


Kimberly seepage. 


44D, 45Eecnewmsen= 
Klicker 


Severe: 


| 

| 

| 

J 

| 
43A----nnnonan=---| Severe; 

| 

| 

slope, 

| 

| 


46C*, 46E*: | 
Klickere="3------ Severe: 


j slope. 
Anatone=~-<------ ppovere? 
\ depth to 
i slope. 
Bocker-------=--- |Severe: 
j depth to 
| slope. 
0 2 a eee ~---|Severe: 
Koehler | seepage. 
| 
48E-~-wnwan~nm--~- | Severe: 
Lickskillet. j depth to 
j slope. 
49F*: | 
BICKER LEE Ss = peyeres 
| depth to 
| slope. 
Nansene---------~ |severes 
| slope. 
50F*; | 
Lickskillet=---==-!Severe: 
depth to 
| slope. 
| 
I 
5lAse scene een ~---|Woderate: 
McKay i slope. 
| 
52D, 53D---------- | Severe: 
McKay i slope. 
| 
54Ber renee en nnnan | Moderate: 
Mikkalo seepage, 
depth to 
slope. 


ee ee: 
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| Limitations for-- T Features affecting=-~ 
Soil name and Pond TEmbankments, t ’ T Terraces T 


| I 

|severe: 

j piping. i 

| I 

|severe: |Deep 

| thin layer. | 

|Severe: {Deep 

| piping. | 

\Severe: Deep 

| piping. j 

|Severes IDeep 

| large stones. j 

\ | 

| i 

|Severe: {Deep 

| large stones. i 

| 1 

|severes |Deep 
Tock | piping, j 

j large stones. j 

Isevere: Deep 
OCKs | large stones, | 

| | 

|Severes |Deep 

| seepage, | 

piping. | 

|severe: |Deep 
rock | large stones. | 

| | 

|Severe: Deep 
rock, | large stones. | 

J I 

|severe: Deep 

| piping. | 

| | 

|severes {Deep 
Pecks] large stones. | 

| I 

| I 

| | 

|Severes |Deep 

i excess sodium: | 

| | 

Isevere: {Deep 

| excess SOaeuay 

| | 

| Severe: {Deep 

i piping. i 
TOGK; | i 

| | 

t I 


See footnote at end of table. 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


Slope, |stope, 
erodes easily.) large 


Slope-~--------! slope, 
large 


| erodes easily. 


Soil Survey 


Large stones, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


stones, 
Large stones, 
slope. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
l 
{ 
stones. | 
Favorable. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Favorable------!Erodes easily, |Erodes easily. 
too sandy. 

Large stones, |stope, lLarge stones, 

depth to Pocket large stones, Slope, 

slope. { depth to rock.; depth to rock. 


| 
Large stones, |stope, 


depth to PORK | large 
slope. i depth 
Large stones, Isiope, 
droughty, | large 
depth to TOCk. | depth 
Large stones, |stope, 
Groughty, | large 
depth to Tock. depth 


| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
|proughty, 
fast intake. 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Large stones, Slope, 
droughty, large 
depth to rock.) depth 

Large stones, Slope, 
droughty , large 


depth to rock.; depth 


Slope, Slope, 
erodes easily. 


droughty , large 
lepth to rock.j depth 


Percs slowly, |Erodes 
slope, 
erodes easily. 
Percs slowly, j;Slope, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Depth to rock, 


slope, 
erodes easily. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Large stones, |stope, 
| 
| 
l 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
Ine 
| 
} 
{ 
| 
I 


erodes weasaly<) 


erodes easily. 


Large stones, 


stones, slope, 

to TOCKs | depth to rock. 
{Large stones, 

stones, j slope, 

to TOCk. | droughty. 
|narge stones, 

stones, j slope, 

to rock. | droughty. 


\ Cemented pan, P00 arid, 
too sandy. 


droughty. 


| 

| 

| 

| barge stones, 
stones, | slope, 
to rock. droughty. 

| 

|barge stones, 
stones, i slope, 


to a | droughty. 


|stope, 


erodes easily.) erodes easily. 


{rarge stones, 


slope, 
droughty. 


stones, 
to rock. 


erodes easily. 


Slope, 
excess sodium, 
| erodes easily. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
easily | Excess sodium, 
| 
| 
| 
I 


Depth to rock, |Erodes easily, 


| depth to rock. 


| 
| 
! 
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| mitations for-- eatures atfecting=- 
Soil name and | On i ents, | | | erraces 
map symbol j reservoir j dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation j and H Grassed 
} areas 1 levees i | diversions | waterways 
| { | | | | 
54C, 54D, 545-----|Severe: |severe: |Deep to water Depth to rock, |stope, |stope, 
Mikkalo slope. | piping. | | slope, j depth to rock,; erodes easily, 
| | | erodes easily. | erodes easily. | depth to rock. 
S5Ane err e ne reeeren Moderate: |Severes {Deep to water | Erodes easily lErodes easily | Erodes easily. 
Mondovi | seepage. | piping. | | 
56Bowennnnannnonn= Moderate: Iseveres |Deep to water [Depth to rock, {Depth to rock, | Erodes easily, 
Morrow { seepage, piping. | | slope, | erodes easily. | depth to rock. 
depth to rock, erodes easily. 
| pepe | | i 
| | | | | | 
56C, 56E, 59D, | | | | 
Aebes weseonsn | Severe: paver {Deep to water perth to rock, jSlope, {BEODEs 
Morrow | slope. | piping. j j slope, i depth to LOCK erodes easily, 
| j j erodes easily.) erodes Snetlys| depth to rock. 
59D*: | | | | | | 
Morrow=n--=----==|Se vere: |severe: {Deep to water {Depth to rock, [sto ope, Istope, 
| slope. j piping. i j slope, j pth to rock, ; erodes easily, 
erodes easily.) anaes easily.| depth to rock. 
Bakeoven===--==--| Severe: |severe: |Deep to water {Large stones, |stepe, |Large stones, 
| depth to rocks | large stones. j | droughty , 1 large stones, | slope, 
slope. j | | depth to TOK. | depth to rock “| droughty. 
60 Penne nme www enn e pogveres |severes |Deep to water |[stope, |stope, |stope, 
Nansene | slope. | piping. i j erodes easily.) erodes easily.) erodes easily. 
6lAweee == ~----|Noderate: {slight sses=-— --|Deep to water | Erodes easily l erodes easily | Erodes easily. 
Oliphant i seepage. | | | | 
61C=--==--n--nae--|Moderate: {stight oem [Deep to water |stope, Erodes easily {Erodes easily. 
Oliphant seepage, erodes easily. 
Vee | | | | | 
| | | | | i 
620r-=-~----------| Severe: |Slight----=--~-| Deep to water |stope, |stope, isiope, 
Oliphant | slope. { | | erodes easily. j erodes atta a erodes easily. 
63k=-n----==~~~~n~ [Moderates |Severe: {beep to water | Erodes easily |zrodes easily |Erodes easily. 
Onyx j seepage. | piping. | | | | 
64Bannnnnnonnnmnn= | Noderate: |Severe: |Deep to water |stope- <aees=< ~~ |Erodes easily {Erodes easily. 
Palouse seepage, piping. 
| Boer” | | | | | 
64C, 64D, 64z-~---| Severe: |severe: {Deep to water |Slopess===----=|Slope, |siope, 
Palouse | slope. i piping. | | | erodes a erodes easily. 
65A, 66A~n-=nnnnan | Moderate: | severe: |Frost action---[ietness, | Erodes easily, |Brodes easily. 
Pedigo | seepage. | piping. | i erodes easily. | wetness. 
67B=~--=----~-~--~| Moderate: |severe: |Deep to water |cementea pan, {cemented pan, Erodes easily, 
Pilot Rock | seepage, j piping. | \ slope, | erodes easily.) cemented pan. 
cemented pan, erodes easily. 
| Sop | | | | | 
67C, 68D, 68E, lee | | | | 
69D, 69E=----s-0= j Severe: goarere: jDeep to water joomeates pan, jSlope, jSlope, 
Pilot Rock slope. { piping. { | slope, | cemented pan, | erodes easily, 
| j j | erodes eesilys| erodes easily. cemented pan. 
78 | | | | | | 
Pits 
| | | { H | 
i] i a I t i} 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Powder 


73D, 73E--=---=--- 


Prosser 


Quincy 


Quincy 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
11) re | Severe: 
{ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
1 


seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


seepage, 
slope. 


Quincy seepage, 
slope. 
78B*: 

Quincy ------=----~' Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 

Rock outcrop. 

TQ Bonanno ween ennn Moderate : 

Ritzville { seepage, 
slope. 

| pe 
79C, 79D, 79E-----|Severe: 

Ritzville j slope. 

i 
80 Bonen own enone enn | Moderate: 

Ritzville | seepage, 

slope. 
| pe 
gees 80D, 81E, |. 
eonanannmnnen= |! Severe? 
Ritzville slope. 
83C*s: 

Ritzville------~=| Severe: 

slope. 


Rock outcrop. 


B4*, 
Riverwash 


85P*: 
Rock outcrop. 


Xeric 
Torriorthents. 


See footnote 


at end of table, 


Soil Survey 
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\uoderate: 
| large stones. 


| Severe: 
piping. 


piping. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
piping. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
piping. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
piping. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
piping. 


i 
IDeep 


H 
Me] 


e606 OCOB 
if F § 


Hy 
uo) 


Z 


® ® 
8 3 


g 


f 
S 


aa ee ge gl ee ge ge a 
ue) 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


| 

{ 

| 

-|targe stones, 
| droughty. 
| 
i 
| 
| 


fast intake, 
soil blowing. 


droughty. 
soil blowing. 


Soil blowing, 


slope, 
erodes easily. | 


Erodes easily, 
soil blowing. 


Erodes easily. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Erodes easily {Erodes easily {Erodes easily. 
| 
|Slope, |Slope, Too arid, 
| depth to FOEK« J depth to rock,} slope, 
| | erodes easily.}; erodes easily. 
Iproughty, {00 sandy, Droughty. 
| fast intake, | soil blowing. 
j soil blowing. | 
|Proughty, |stope, Slope, 
| fast intake, j too sandy, droughty. 
j soil blowing. j soil blowing. 
lproughty, {00 sandy, Droughty. 
j fast intake, soil blowing. 
| soil blowing. | 
|proughty, |stope, Slope, 
| fast intake, | too sandy, droughty. 
| soil blowing. i soil blowing. 
| | 
|Proughty, |stope, Slope, 
| 
| { 
| | 
{ | 
{ | 
I | 
| 
| 


Slope, 


Soil blowing, |stope, 
erodes easily. 


slope, | erodes easily, 
erodes easily.| soil blowing. 


Slope, {Erodes easily 
erodes easily.) 


Erodes easily. 


Slope, 


erodes easily.} erodes easily.| erodes easily. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
too sandy, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

I 
Slope, |stope, 

| 

| 


| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Istope, Slope, 
| erodes easily.]| erodes easily. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

t 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


Soil name and Pond T fnbankments , | | Terraces Tr 


map symbol j 


B6Deennnnmannennn-| Severe: I Severe: 


Rockly | depth to rock, | large stones. 
| slope. | 
B7Bemwwnnmnnnnnmen | Noderate: |severe: 
Sagehill | seepage, | piping. 
i slope. | 
are acme i vere: |Severe: 
Sagehill | slope. piping. 
| 
B8B-~wnnnnn—nnnmn= | Moderate: |Severe: 
Shano | seepage, | piping. 
j slope. | 
gsc, 88 ponnanan=| Severe? | severe: 
Shano j slope. | piping. 
i i 
B9Bo—nwnnn——n——=n=| Moderate: |severes 
Shano | seepage, j piping. 
j slope. j 
89C, 89D, 89E-----|Severe: | severe: 
Shano slope. piping. 
90a: H | 
Silvies----------|Slight~-—- oem | severe: 
| | ponding. 
l | 
Winon----------=-|Slight~-------~|Severes 
j | hard to pack. 
9 [Nan ansinccinninnees | ntioxate: {Moderates 
Stanfield i seepage, \ thin layer, 
i cemented pan. | wetness. 
92Ae-8e--— Seas s | Moderate: |severe: 
Stanfield i seepage, | piping. 
i cemented pan. { 
93Bononnnomnnmnnn=|Severe: ISevere: 
Starbuck i depth to rock,} piping. 
i slope. { 
SAF: | H 
Starbuck--------- |severe: | severe: 
| depth to HOCK. | piping. 
Rock outcrop | | 
95Boooennnnmnnnnns Moderate: jeevere: 
Taunton | seepage, | piping. 
| cemented pan, | 
| slope. | 
9GBon mane e nnn Moderate: |Severe: 
Thatuna H seepage, j piping. 
| slope. | 
96Dren serene eee = |Severe: |severes 
Thatuna j slope. j piping. 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 


Deep to water 
Deep to water 
Deep to water 
Deep to water 
Deep to 


water 


Ponding, 
percs slowly, 
frost action. 


Deep to water 


Percs slowly, 
cemented pan. 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


oS ES A LE SP SS I DS A SY SE 


lLarge stones, Istope, Large stones, 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| droughty, | large stones, | slope, 
] depth to | depth to Tock. | droughty. 
|soi1 blowing, {Erodes easily, |Erodes easily. 
i slope. | soil blowing. | 
| | | 
Isoil blowing, Islope, \stope, 
| | 
slope. | erodes easily, | erodes easily. 
| soil blowing. | 
Soil blowing, | Erodes easily, | Erodes easily. 
slope, | soil blowing. j 
erodes easily.) | 
Soil blowing, |stope, |stope 
slope, j erodes easily» | ernfieg easily. 
erodes easily | soil blowing. i 
Slope, Erodes easily | Erodes easily. 
erodes easily.) | 
| | 


Slope 


Slope, |stope, pe, 
erodes easily. 


erodes easily.| erodes easily. 


!ponding, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Ponding, 
percs slowly. 


Erodes easily, 


Percs slowly, Erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


erodes easily.| percs slowly. 


lCemented pan, {Erodes easily, 
erodes easily, | cemented pan, 
wetness. | percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly, 
cemented pan. 


Cemented pan, 


Cemented pan, lerodes easily, 
{ 
erodes easily. 


erodes easily. | cemented pan. 


Soil blowing, !slope, |stope, 
depth to Fock ¢| erodes easily, 
slope. erodes eantlys| depth to rock. 


Depth to rock, |Rrodes easily, 
erodes easily. | depth to rock. 


Soil blowing, 
depth to rock. 


SS A CE A SR ES PS NA SS AON i DS A I ce A SS RS GL ENFEN SVED SUSYS NP E 


Erodes easily, 
cemented pan. 


Cemented pan, 
erodes easily. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
depth to rock, | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Cemented pan, | 


slope. 


Ff 


‘odes easily, 
res slowly. 


Erodes easily 


3 


slope. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Percs slowly, 


| 

I 

I 

| 

|Pe res slowly, 
| 

j 

| 

| slope. 
| 

I 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT=-Continued 


| Limitations for-- T Features affecting-= 
Soil name and Pond T Embankments, T T Terraces T 


| dikes, and Drainage 


{ Irrigation | and | Grassed 


areas i levees i i diversions waterways 


97C, 9] Esesecess— |Severe: 
Tolo | slope. 
98C, 98BEen--== ----|severe: 
Tolo { slope. 
99C*, 99E*: | 
Tolocewe neo w ene Poe 
| slope. 
Ki lmerque=------- |severe: 
seepage, 
| slope. 
100C*, 100E*: | 
Toloteen seen nnn [Severe: 
| slope. 
Klickere---------- lsevere: 
slope. 
101A----- wHramamna=s! Moderate: 


Tolo Variant. seepage. 


102C, 103E, 104E-~) Severe: 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Tutuilla slope. 
1LO5Aq- neem n= ~~~ | Moderate: 
Umapine seepage. 
LOGAm- nee a= Moderate: 
Umapine seepage. 
107E*, 107F*: | 
Umat.illace------- jpevere: 

| slope. 
Kahler--~--------~ severe: 

i slope. 

| 
108F*; | 
Unset Dlarsre aa ever es 

j slope. 
Kahler-<-+---<<<== |Severe: 

| slope. 

| 
GUIs SS<<=<<7-S== | severe: 

| depth to rock, 

i slope. 
LOQASS=eS<-en~=< ~-|severe: 
Veazie | seepage. 

| 
LLOAS=<Ss=ss9-—=55 |Severe: 
Veazie | seepage. 


See footnote at. end of table. 


Moderate: |Deep to water 
piping. \ 

Slight --------- IDeep to water 
Slight---=-----|Deep to water 


Severe: 
thin layer. 


Deep to water 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

i 

i { 

| | 

| I 

| | 

| | 

\ | 

| | 

| | 

i | 

| | 

Ivoderate: Deep to water 
| I 

| piping. | 

|severes {Deep to water 
| large stones. j 

l | 

| severe: ponding, 

| piping, | flooding, 

| ponding. | frost action. 
|severe: {Deep to water 
\ hard to pack. i 

l | 

|severe: Flooding, 

| piping, i frost action. 
j wetness, 

| excess sodium. | 

|Severe: Frost action, 
| piping, | excess sodium. 
| excess sodtuns: 

| | 

Moderate: |Deep to water 
| large stones. | 

|Severes {Deep to water 
i piping. | 

{ | 

| i 

Moderate: {Deep to water 
| large stones. | 

|severe: IDeep to water 
j piping. j 

| | 

|Severe: |Deep to water 
r large stones. | 

| | 

I severe: {Deep to water 
| seepage. | 

\ | 

Isevere: |Deep to water 
| seepage. | 

\ t 


| 
Slope, |stope, 

rodes easily.| erodes easily.; erodes easily. 

Slope, 


| 

\ 

| 

| 

| Slope, 
| erodes easily. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 


erodes easily.; erodes easily.; erodes easily. 


Depth to rock, ;Slope, Slope, 
slope. depth to rock.; depth to rock. 
Slope, Slop Slope, 


erodes easily. aes easily. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

J 
Slope, Istope, 

| 

lot 

Pa 

l 

| 

| 

I 

| erodes easily. 


Large stones, |stope, 
large stones, 


Large stones, 
slope, 


slope. j depth to rock.; depth to rock. 
Ponding, lerodes easily, [{Wetness, 
flooding. ponding. erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Percs slowly, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily.; wetness. excess sodium, 


erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness. 


Excess sodium, 
erodes easily. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily. 


Large stones, 


Slope. arge stones. slope. 
Slope, 

large stones, 
erodes easily. 


Large stones, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


arge stones, 


Yr Slope, 
slope. 


large stones. 


Large stones, 
slope. 


Slope, 
large stones, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Large stones, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, Slope, Large stones, 
large stones, large stones, slope, 
droughty. depth to rock.; droughty. 


| 
{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
Large stones, |stope, 
| 1 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
j 
| 
{ 


Favorable------|Lazge stones, lharge stones, 
erodes pcg | erodes easily. 
| too sandy. j 


Large stones---| Large stones, {nerge stones. 
| too sandy. 
1 t 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT=~Cont inued 


T Limitations for-— T Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond Tfmbankments, t T | Terraces 


| 
map symbol reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation j 


and | Grassed 
i areas } levees i H diversions } waterways 
| | | | | | 
mh. | | | | | | 
Vitrandepts 
| | | | | i 
L12Bes9s<<<-sss<-= Moderate: Isevere: {Deep to water {Depth to rock, |Depth to rock, Erodes easily, 
Waha | depth to rock, | thin layer. | | slope. | erodes easily.| depth to rock. 
slope, 
| | | | | | 
112D, 112E--~------ |Severes Isevere: |Deep to water IDepth to rock, |stope, Isiope, 
Waha slope. | thin layer. | i slope. | depth to rock,} erodes easily, 
erodes easily.| depth to rock. 
| { i | | I 
113D*: | | | i | | 
Waha------------~ |severe: |Severe: |eep to water {Depth to rock, |stope, |stope, 
{ slope. | thin layer. | { slope. depth to rock,}] erodes easily, 
erodes easily.| depth to rock. 
| i | | | | 
Rocklywtses-ere"=- ISevere: ISevere: IDeep to water lnarge stones, \stope, lLarge stones, 
| depth to TOCK, | large stones. | | droughty , | large stones, slope, 
| slope. i | j depth to OER depth to rock | droughty. 
114B-- <<< 2---=— Iwoderates |severe: IDeep to water |store, |Erodes easily | Erodes easily. 
Walla Walla | seepage, | piping. | | erodes casi lys) 
slope. 
| | | l | | 
114C, 115D, 115k, | | | | | | 
116D, 117D-==--=-|severe: |Severe: [Deep to water |stope, Istope, |s2 ope, 
Walla Walla j slope. | piping. | | erodes eeStTys) erodes easily.) © erodes easily. 
LI8B=<<-<<<$<<=S=<+= Iuoderate: |Severe: |Deep to water |stope, Erodes easily | Erodes easily. 
Walla Walla i seepage, | piping. | | erodes easily: 
cemented pan, 
! I I | I | 
slope. 
| | | | \ | 
119kess<s>= aieaieas ~|Severe: |severe: |cutbanks cave wetness, lwetness, fe tness, 
Wanser | seepage. | seepage, i | droughty, | too geod! | droughty. 
ipin fast intake. soil blowing. 
I etness. | | | ae 
120C*: | | | i | | 
Wanser--o9e-9---- | Severe: | Severe: |Cutbanks cave |Wetness, lwetness, |e tness, 
| seepage. | ree j nar ee j mae epee j droughty. 
ing, ast. intake. sol owing. 
| ce | | | \ 
wetness. 
l | | | | I 
Quincy--e-nen-H= lsevere: |Severe: [Deep to water |proughty, |To0 sandy, lproughty. 
| seepage. seepage, | fast intake, soil blowing. | 
| | piping. | | soil blowing. | | 
121Bew-noonnnnnnn-| Moderate: |Severe: [Deep to water |Cemented pan, {cemented pan, |Erodes easily, 
Willis | seepage, i piping. j i slope. | erodes easily.| cemented pan. 
depth to rock, 
{ | | | | ] 
slope. 
| i i | | | 
121C, 121D-------- |severe: | Severe: |Deep to water |cemented pan, Istope, |stope, 
Willis | slope. | Piping. | | slope. | cemented pan, | ae easily, 
erodes easily., cemented pan. 
i | | { | | 
122B----=--=------| Severe: |Severe: {Deep to water lDroughty, {too sandy, {proughty. 
Winchester | seepage. i seepage, | | at he pee | soil blowing. | 
piping. soi owing. 
| | i | | | 
i 
123B*: H | H H | 
Winchester-------| Severe: |severe: {Deep to water |Droughty, |T00_ sandy, |proughty. 
i seepage. | seepage, { | fast intake, | soil blowing. | 
| i piping. | j soil blowing. j 
' J (] f) 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT=-Cont inued 
T Limitations for-— 7 Features affecting-— 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Pond Embankment T T Terraces 7 


| Irrigation | and Grassed 


\ i i diversions waterways 


123B*: 


Quinton-<-"=== 


124B*: 


Winchester=------ 


Urban land. 
125F*: 


Rock outcrop. 


126A. 
Xerofluvents 


127F. 


Xerollic 
Durorthids 


Urban land. 


wo oO 


large stones. 


no 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
soil blowing. 


Depth to rock /Droughty, 


depth to rock. 


Droughty. 
fast intake, soil blowing. 
s 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Droughty , |00 sandy, 

oil blowing. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Slope, Large stones, 
slope, 


erodes easily. 


Large stones, 
depth to cs a 
slope. 


large stones, 
depth to rock. 


Rooting depth, 
erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 


An Erodes easily, 
too sandy. 


rooting depth. 


Rooting depth, 
erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 
too sandy. 


Erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


ee TE TE SE LS YS A 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated] 


oy 
4-35 

| 

i 
35-60| 
| 


1B, 1C-s-e=nen--= 
Adkins 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2B, IConenmannnce| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 ge 
lh 


| 
ona | 
Adkins 4~45 | 
45-60) 
BA, 3Caneamennenn 
Adkins a 
4B*: 
Adkins~---=-----! 0-4 


Urban land. 


| 
| 
| 
alr 
gale 
aa 
| 
4-35) 
| 
lve 
sy. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5C*: 


Albee==--=---===| 0-10 


10-19} 
19-28 
| 
28 

| 
} 
| 


4-7 


| 
| 
| 
a4 
| 


Anatone---=-«-="; O- 
4- 


| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\y 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Bocke: oa----=-=-| O-4 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


a | 
| 
| 

0-1 13] 

13-24 

24 

{ 

| 

1 


6B, 6C, 6D, 6 


| 
Anderly | 
{ 

| 

Hl 


See footnote at end 


Fine sandy loam 

Very fine sandy 
loam, fine sandy 
loam, i 

Very fine sandy | 
loam, fine saney| 
loan. j 


ML 
ML 
SM, 


Fine sandy loan |sM, 

Fine sandy loan | 

Very gravelly 
fine sandy 2OGH 
very gravelly 
loamy sand. 


BB 


Fine sandy loam 
Fine sandy loam 


Fine sandy loam 

Very fine sandy 
loam, fine sandy 
loam. 


BB 


Loam, silt loam 

Clay loam, 
gravelly loam, 
silt loam. 

Unweathered 
bedrock. 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

Silt loam----~---| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

Very cobbly silt 

loam. j 

Very gravelly | 

loam, very | 

cobbly silt { 

loam, extremely | 

cobbly loan. j 

Unweathered | 

bedrock. j 
Very cobbly silt | cu 

loam. lox, 

silt loam, very | 

cobbly loam, | 

extremely cobbly} 

loan. | 

Unweathered 

bedrock. 

| 


Silt loam----- om=! ML, CL-ML 
alsait ea ee © eas 

Unweathered | 
bedrock, | 
1 


of table. 


-2, A-4 


one 


oo =) 


Oo 
i 
rary 
wn 


oo 


oo 


ooo 


20-55 
20-706 


100 , 40-55 


85-100| 
100 


85~100/40~55 


| 
| 
100 |e5-100| 40-55 
| 
| 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|95-100| 90-1001 65-85 {35-55 
{95-100} 90-100 /65-85 {35-55 
[40-60 {35-50 {20-45 10-25 
| | ! | 

; | | 
| 35-50 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
l 
| 


95-1001 90-100 | 65-85 | 
30-50 


80-90 |55-75 | 

| 

00 [85-100 | 40-55 
{85-1001 40-55 

| 

100 !85-100! 


85-100 


100 
100 


} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
100 40-55 

| 

| 

| 

| 


90-100 
{90-100 
55-95 |55~95 


90-100 a5-100|65-90 
Pee 65-90 
40-90 |30-85 


45-60 |40-50 


40-50 135-45 


35°55 15-55 


85-95 
85-95 


95-100| 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
lec-ce | 
| 
|50-60 | 
| 
} | 
i 
| | 
| 
i 
| | 
|s0~60 | 40-50 | 35-45 
| | 
} 
| 
j | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
ae | 
=100 
| 5100 
| | 
| 
i 1 


A a SS ST wre ete SN Se 


35 


3% 


aa 


NP-10 
NP-10 
10-20 


NP-10 


| 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
| | | CT aSSLE ication | ¥ rag~ | Percentage passing { 
Soil name and jPepth) USDA texture j | pment } sieve number-- Iniquia j Plas~ 
map symbol | | | Unified i AASHTO | > 3 | | | | limit | ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
{= | | | {[— | i | { { | 
7Ck: | | | | | | j | | | | 
Anderly-~------- o- 13|sitt loan~--~--~~[L, CL-ML [Ard 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100! 85-95 as 20-25 | NP-5 
13-24|Silt loam--------|ML, CL-ML |a~4 | 0 | 100 | 100 {95-100|85-95 | 20-25 | NP-5 
| 24 |Unweathered i Oe lil ee ed (eds | = 
bedrock, | 
- pe 
land. 
iene ; | | | | | | | | 
8B, B0mnennnnenne| 0-26!siit loam--------!ML. lana | 0 | 100 | 100 195~100|95~1 oo 25-40 | NP-10 
Athena |26~46|Silt loam~-----—~ [16h la~a, a-é | 0 | 100 | 100 {95-100/95~100! 25-40 | 5-15 
|46-65|Silt loam=-—---—- [ML lana | 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100|95~100| 25-40 | NP-10 
OCa---=--- o—nonn| 0-4 err cobbly silt |GM In-a {30-40 {55-65 l45~60 l40-s0 !35-45 | 20-30 | Nps 
Bocker loam. H | H | | | 1 
| 4-7 lvery gravelly cm la-2 | o-45 ls0-60 l4o-50 35-45 !25-35 | 20-30 | np-s 
{ | loam, very | | | | | | | i | 
{ | cobbly silt | | | | | | | | | 
{ | loam, extremely | | | | | | | | | 
| | cobbly loam. | | | | | | | | | 
1 > lonweathered wud I, Sac becca Wc. biden! Piece Peco -b dee 2 ccs 
| | bedrock. | | | | | | | | 
| | | I | | { | | | | 
a 1 | ee ee ee ee | 
Bocker==---=----| 0-4 |very cobbly silt | cas |a~4 130-40 155-65 {45-60 {40-50 {35-45 | 20-30 | NP-5 
loan. 
1 4-7 lvery gravelly | am la-2 | g-a5 50-60 !4o-50 |35-45 !25-35 | 20-30 | wees 
| | loam, very | ! | | | | | | 
{ { cobbly silt | | | { | | | | 
| | loam, extremely | | | | | | | | | 
\ | cobbly loam. | | | | | | | | 
7 |Unweathered , = ties | = | = | nae | — — sat | ae 
bedrock. 
| jee | | | | | | | | i 
Bridgecreek-----| 0~16|Silt loam=-=-=-=-[ML awa | 0 |90-100|85~100| 75-100160-90 | 30-40 | 5-15 
{26-26 |Sity clay loam |Cl, CH {A+7 | 0-10 }90-100185-95 {80-95 |70-90 | 40-60 | 20-30 
|26-32| \Clay-----~-------1¢ la~7 | 0-10 |90-100|85-95 75-95 |65-90 | 50-75 | 25-50 
| {Weathered bedrock! aoa i s= I 2 | == o== | — =e | = | = 
LIF*: | | | | | | | | | | | 
Fowlus--------- -| o-19|siit loan--~--==-| sr, lana, A-6 | o | 100 } 100 90-100] 75-90 | 30-40 | 5-15 
19-42!Si1t loam, silty {Mr Awa, &-7 | 0 — |95-100/95~100|95-100)75~95 | 35-50 | 5-20 
i | clay loan. H H | H 
lao-colsiity clay loam, !om, m~  taee, a-7 | 0-45 ee ee ee a | 35-50 | 10-20 
| { cobbly silty | | | | | | | | | 
| | Clay loam, very | | | | | | | | | 
PF fser | PEP FE EL 
clay loan. 
{ foe Ge | | | | | | | | 
Buckcreek=----="| o-11}siit loam=o-s---- | Clk , CL lana, An6 | 0-10 |90-100] 25-95 175-95 ones 25-40 | 5-20 
|11-23|Cobbiy silt toam,|cL A~6 | 5-30 |75-95 |70-90 je5~a5 {50-80 | 30-40 | 10-20 
be sel | | | | | | 
clay loam, silt 
| | joam. | | | | | | | | | 
13~36!very cobbly siltylcc, ch !a-7 lao-55 's0-e5 !45-80 !ao-so !35-75 | 40-50 | 20-30 
| | clay loam, | { | | | | | | | 
| 36 lonweatnered I gam | gee ae | eae on Seam ene oa — 
bedrock. 
| foe 1 | | | | | | } | 
190, 12R—o-==- | 16 [sit Joan----—=- ha, lava | 0 |90-100 | 85-1001 75~100| 60-90 | 30-40 | 5-15 
Bridgecreek {16-26 |Silty clay loan a cH a+? | 0-10 [90-100 }85-95 |20-95 {70-20 | 40-60 | 20-30 
| 26-32 |Claynn-mmnnnnnnne lew” la-7 | 0-10 |90-100}85-95 |75-95 {65-90 | 50-75 | 25-50 
32 Weathered bedrock i --- | oo j = — oon hated | = | -— 
i 1 1 i] i 


1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| { Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing | 
Soil name and jPepthy USDA texture j | ments { sieve number-- jLiquid j Plas- 
map symbol | H | Unified AASHTO > 3 | T T T limit | ticity 
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inche: 4 | 10 40 H 200 index 
es | i | Pet | Bcd 


13F*: 
Buckcreek==<«+-~ 


Gwine-------<<-= 


15B, 15C, 15E=--- 
Burke 


17A*: 
Catherine 
Variant-------- 


Catherine~--~---- 


on silt loam-------- 

11 23 |Cobbly silt loam, |CL 
i cobbly silty 

{ clay loam, silt j 

j loan, 

23-36 

| clay loam. } 

36 |Uaweathered j 

j bedrock, | 

| ow 

‘i 

lac 


0-7 | Extremely stony 
| silt loam. 
7-13 | Very cobbly SaTty Ge 
{ clay loam, | 
| extremely opel y| 
j silty clay foams | 

j extremely 

j gravelly clay 

| loam. 

| Daweathered 

| 


bedrock, 


0- |Loamy fine sand 
| 6-25| loamy fine sand, 
i gravelly loamy 


sand, 
25-30] Very gravelly 
j loamy sand, very 
{ gravelly loamy 
j fine sand. 
30-60 
gravelly sand, 
| very cobbly 
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| { | | | | | | | | | 
ein: 1 | | a a ee ee oe 
Condon=--—=-==-=| 0-8 {sit loan-=-=-—-~| ML, CL=ML laca 0 100 |95-100195-100| 80-90 25-35 | 5-10 
8-30!silt loam~-------!cr, cu-m~ la-4, a-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 !95-100!80-90 | 25-35 | 5-15 
cme ee ee eae 
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| | | | | { | | ] | 
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| | clay loam, very | ‘ae | | | | 
ee ee eae | ; | | | 
Loe fetes | | a |__| 
18 {Unweathered --- --- rt rer at act alae -_- “= 
peal eee ee ee es | 
| | | i | { } | | | 
Nansene~--------! 0-20!siit loam----~---! mr, lana | 0 {95-1001 95-1001 90-100] 85-90 | 20-25 NP-5 
l20-60!silt loam------ -—|ML lama | 9 — |95-100/95-100|90-100/ 85-90 | 20-25 | NP-s 
| 45-60|Silt loam==--=-=~/ Mr lana | 0  }95-100|95-100190-100/ 85-90 | 20-25 | NP-5 
| | | | | 
oe i | | ; | 
Lickskillet-----! 0-2 lextremely stony !sm, cM, mL{a~4 130-50 160-90 !6o-85 !so-so !35-65 | 30-35 | 5-10 
[ods Bere | oe | 
2-18| very gravelly lec, OM la- 2, A~6, 115 “50 |40-65 {35-50 125-50 120-40 | 35-45 | 10-20 
A Ge Og Ree a al | { | | | 
peer | | | | \ | | | 
tame | co re oe oe, 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
i ao | | roy ch od ae Ff 4 
| | 
Rock outcrop. | i | | | | | | | 
F Ig | lege | conf sease ho imc 
52D, 53D----! o-14!si2t loam--------!cr-mn, cL la-4, a-e | 0 |95-100|90-100|20-100)65-90 | 25-35 | | 5-15 
pe os lra-25isiity clay loam 'cL | — tae6, A-7 | © |25-100} 95~ 100|95-100| 80-95 | 35-50 | 15-25 
1>5-60lGravelly silt Ict, 6c, sc|A-2, A~6,{10~25 [55-80 [45-75 [40-75 [30-65 | 35-45 | 15-25 
| | loam, Laheged | A-7 | | | | | | 
ee 
| | | | | | | | ] | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
eae eae leah Segue IM, lana loo | 100 |95-100|95~100| 80-95 | 20-30 | NP-5 
Mikkalo li6-38!siit loam-------=!sz, lana 1 o | 100 !90-100 90-100|80-80 | 20-30 | NP-5 
| 38 |Uaweathered [se | =e | aon | Sou | aoe dace. cee | ame | me 
i ae | | a eae one ee Cree [eer 
rs --!| o-10lsiit loam-------- un, An4 ao | 100 }95-100!95-100!g0-90 | 20-40 | ne~10 
Mondovi {10-60| sit loam==---=-~{ML lara 0 100 aa 100| 30-90 | 20-40 | NP-10 
| | | | | | 
56B, 56C, 56E, | | | | 
oyb; See ae! olstie tome ae In-4 ) los-2 soles-a0olas 95-100 | 80-90 | 30-35 5-10 
Morrow {1 o-15|siity Clay loam, |cL, ML [A~6, a-7 | 0 |95~100| 95-100) 95-100|80-95 | 35-45 | 10-20 
silt loan. 
hh 15-27|silt loam, silty | land | 0 ss-10095-100]95-1001 80-80 | 30-35 | 5-10 
{ clay loam. { | | j i | 
| Unweathered | == | ——— \ one | == ie =—S ==, | = | —— 
Poot | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES=--Continued 


| T F Classification TFrag~ | Percentage passing | T 
Soil name and jDepth; USDA texture H ments sieve number-~- Liquid ; Plas- 
St 


j fine sandy loam 
| to silty clay 

| loan. 

I 


{ | | | 
map symbol | | | unitiea | aasuro | > 3 | liimit | ticit 
| | | | I | | | | | | : 
nches! 4 10 | ao | 200 index 
;= 4} | | ;—= | | | | , <= | 
we day leew | o beuooesodeeocosn| ava 
Morrow---------- o-10!siit loan--------!m1, Ana o _!95+100!95-100195-100!80-90 | 30-35 | 5-10 
islet, clay loam, |ct, mu la-e, a-7 | 0 |95-100}95-100| 95-100] 80~95 35-45 | 10-20 
silt loam. | 
lis-27!silt loam, silty !Mr la-4 0 !95-100/95-100!95-100!80-90 | 30-35 | 5-10 
eee oe 
27 Unweathered ae, == _——- —_—— oe ——— sas’ bls —< 
| I bedrock | | | | { j | | 
| | ° | | | | | | | 
Bakeoven~--=----| 0-3 |Very cobbly loam | cx lanz, An4 {35-60 | 50-70 mas I35-55 | {30-50 | 2535 | NP=10 
| 3-8 |very gravelly lam la-a, a-6 |20-55 {50-65 {45-60 {40-55 {35-50 | 30-40 | 5-15 
lay loam, very 
i pee Se | | | | | | 
| hoe ea | | | | | 
ry gravelly 
| Y doan | | | | | | | | 
| 8 |taweathered | one | ome | -—— ee, Pace | tasted | a ae -— 
Leer | | | | | | | 
SOR acme ace! pesoleire Toameeiecs ~ [i lana | 0 195-200| 95-100} 90-100| 85-90 | 20-25 | NP=5 
Nansene |20~-60|si1t loam---~---~ [ie [aca | 9  |95-200} 95-100190-100 25-90 | 20-25 | NP-5 
{45-60|Silt loam-—-—---~ [ne [acd | o |95-100| 95-100} 90-100 25-90 | 20-25 | NP-5 
A ee ---| 0-9 fae loam-------=!CL=ML lana | 0 | 100 100 | 100 |90-100| 75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
Oliphant 9-16!S11t loam---—==--|CL=ML And 0 {90-100 75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
|16-26| sit loam--~-----|CI-ML [acd 0 los-1 00|90-10010-100| 75-90 | 20-30 ! 5-10 
|26~41|Si1t loam-m--—---|cL-ML [Awd | 0 {95-1001 90-100| 90-100|75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
- ery gravelly GC, -4, A- O- 155-85 i? =75 130-65 15-50 ; 20-30 5= 
a1-6olv 11 GM-GC A-4, A-2 | 0-5 0 10 
Poe fee ee ee eels 
lly siit 
\ ba | | | | | | | | | 
| ve | | | | | | | | | 
61C--=-----=---—- 0-9 Ist loam--------!cL=ML lana | 0 | 100 | 100 100 |90-100|75-90 20-30 | 5-10 
Oliphant 9-16]si1t loam------—=|CL-ML [Awd | o | 200 | }90-100}75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
116-26 |silt loam--m----|Cl-ML [Ad | 0 |s5-100| 90-100{ 90-100! 75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
26-41!Si2t loam--------|CL-ML A-4 0 |95-200 90-100!90-100!75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
\ai-6olVery gravelly lam-cc,  {a-4, a-2 ! o-5 |55-85 130~75 Io0-65 115-50 | 20-30 | 5-10 
Pee es ee eee eee 
lly silt 
i clay | | | | | | | | | 
| oo | | | | | | | | | 
62C~nnerennnnnnnnl 0-9 Isirt loam==--~~==| CL-ML lana | 0 | 100 | 100 100 |90-100175~90 | 20-30 | 5=10 
Oliphant | 9-16{sit loan--------[cu-m [aca | 9 | 100 |90-100|75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
|16-26|Silt loam-—-----=[cl-mi [Awd 0 [95-100 s0-100 20-100 75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
}26-41|Si1t loam-mm—----|CL-ML [Ad 0 |95~100 90-100|90-100|75-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
41-60)Very gravelly — |G¥-GC, [Ar4, Ar2 | O-5 [55-85 [30-75 |20-65 [15-50 | 20-30 | 5-10 
ere “lee Pee |e ee es eee 
| gravelly silt j 
loan | | | | | | | | 
| | ° | { | | | | | | | 
68Aommnnnemnmnnnn| on12|siit loan~~~---=~{ML lana | 0 | 100 100 |28-109, 75-100} 20-25 | NP=5 
Onyx \12-60|Silt loam---—--—- {ua [and 1 o | 100 | 100 |95-100180-90 | 20-30 | NP-s 
64B, 64C, 64D, | | | | | | | | | 
ie H | o-27|siit loan----==-~!Mt, lana 0 100 | 100 | 95-100 90-100! 30-40 | 5-10 
Palouse |27-60|silt loam, silty !Mp ard, Avé | 0 | 100 | 100 fae aaa 30-40 | 5-15 
| clay loan. | | i i 
ae 0-21 | Loany fine sand Ax2 0 100 | 100 es00 15=30 ~~ | OP 
And 0 | 100 | 100 {95+100{70-95 | 25~40 | NP-10 
{ | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | i | 
i] t 1 FT i 


| | 
| | 
lo long 
Pedigo |21-6 0|Stratified very bt 
| { 
| { 
| | 
i i 


See footnote at end of table, 
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Umatilla County, Area, Oregon 


TABLE 14.~-ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


T T T Classification TFrag- r Percen tage passing T H 


map symbol Unified 


Soil name and es USDA texture | | 
| | | 


66A~-~-=----=---- 
Pedigo 21 i20 

fine sandy loam 

to silty clay 


| | 
i | 
Stratified very {ut [a> 
P| 
loam. 
| | 


a tee es ee men 


o~10!si1t 1oam--------!ML, CL-ML hed 
| [Ard 


67B, 67C, 68D, 

68E, 69D, eames | i 

Pilot Rock \: “27 Silt en AOR ge! Dc CL=ML 

j27~45) indurateds sss | 

45-60| Very gravelly joe, apc ant 

sandy loam, very) Gt 
gravelly sand, 

extremely 

gravelly sand. 


| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 
ie: |Gravel ty loan-—-~{cl, sc, ac }a~6 
4-15 Gravelly loam, pote sc, a i 

gravelly clay | j 
i loam. } 
15-60) Very gravelly jb 

| clay loan, j 
j extremely | 
| gravelly clay | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
H 


j loan. 


5 o-15!siit loan--s---2= 
Powder |15~27|si1t loam, very 
j | fine sandy loam. 
27-60 )Si1t loam, very 
| fine sandy foams 


73D, 73E------==- 


O-4 {silt loam=-----~~ln, 
Prosser 


4- ae Very fine candy IM 
i loam, silt Loam. 
2ina0 [Very fine sandy [Bae SM 
| loam, silt loam. | 
30 jSoweathered j 
| bedrock. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ML lana 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


~4 |Fine sand---~---- 
= | Loany fine sand, 
| fine sand, sand. 
a | 
are 


fine sand 
amy fine sand, 
ie Saha sete 


75B, 75Ecennwson= 
Quincy 


fine sand 


| sand, 

| gravelly fine 

| sand. 

{Very gravelly 

j fine sand, very 
| gravelly loamy 
j fine sand, 7 


GM 


a a A SS A SE I SPT REED CD NETS SU MN se NSN 


17Cannnnn--ennna= 
| 


O-4 |Loamy fine sand 
Quincy | 


$760) Loemy fine sand, 
| fine sand, sand. 
i t 


See footnote at end of table. 


AASHTO 


A-2, A~7 


I 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I | 
{ | 
I | 

fine sand, {su lawl, Av2 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I { 
| j 
| | 
| | 
1 I 


65-80 | 10-30 
| 
t 
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ments | sieve number=" {niguia | Plas- 
+3 TT Litt | ticity 
| | | | | 
— | } | | 
0 100 | 100 |95-100| 80-95 | 25-40 | NP-10 
0 | 100 | 100 {95-200}70-95 | 25-40 | Np-i0 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | { | 
i | | | | 
0 | 100 | 100 |95~100| 80-90 | 20-30 | NP-10 
0 | 100 | 100 |95-100/80-90 | 20-30 | NP-10 
5-25 |20-50 [15-45 | 5-30 | 0-15 | 2 NP 
| | | | } | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
0-15 le5-80 le 5*75 {s 50-75 {35-60 30-40 | 10-20 
o-15 f65-80 [65-75 {55-70 [40-65 | 35~40 | 15-20 
| | | | | | 
5-30 |25~65 |25-60 |20-55 {15-50 | 40-50 20-30 
) | | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | ) 
| | | | | | 
0 | 100 | 100 |95-100|80-90 | 20-30 | NP=5 
0 | 100 | 100 |95-100j85-95 | 20-30 | NP-s 
0 | 100 a eae 00| 65-90 | 20-30 | NP=5 
| | } | | 
0 100 os-100las-s |50-90 | 20-30 | np-s5 
0-5 \95~100190-1001 80-90 {50-80 | 20-30 | NP-S 
0-5 {25-200 80-95 {70-85 nae 20-30 | NP=5 
ee eee a I ce he P uous le age 
| i | | | | 
| | | | | | 
0 | 100 | 100 175-80 5-20 | — | NP 
0 | 100 | 100 {65-80 j10-30 | --- | wp 
| | | | | 
0 | 100 | 190 |85-100|15~30 --- | 
0 | 100 | 100 {65-80 j10-30 | ~~~ 
| | | | | 
0 100 | 95-100|75-90 | 115-35 | -—- | NP 
o-5 |65-100|60-95 {45-80 110-35 | ~-- | § 
| | | | l | 
| | | | | 
0-15 |30-55 | 25-50 {10-45 | 0-15 -—- | wp 
| | | | | | 
| | | { \ | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
o |100 11 109 lgs-roolis-30 | --- | wp 
Be ae eee ee 
| | | | 
| | | | 
rT i i] t 


358 Soil Survey 
TABLE 14.-~ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


assification ag= rcentage passing - a 
| = fa number==" ee Plas- 


a| 
| le 3.1, ae 
i= | | | }— | | | | {;— | 
sigh —_ pod | 
Quincy------—--| o-. |Fine sand~--—---~ SH, SP-SM [a-2, A-3 | o | 290 | 100 |75-90 | 5-20 -- | we 
j 4760)Loamy fine sand, jou A 0 j 100 65-80 {20-30 ‘com | wp 
j j fine sand, send. | j | | | | | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | | | | | { | 
79B, 79C, 79D, | | | | | | | | 
79E---~---------! 0-9 lVery fine sandy /ML Ava 0 100 ;95- 100] 90-95 50-65 = | 
Ritzville ! ry | | | | i | | | 
| s-a6[sitt loan-------~ [att jana | o | 100 | 100 {25-1001 80-80 | -_- | NP 
ls6-60|siit loam-----—-~ [ie [and | 0 | 200 | 100 |95-100/75-90 | --- | xP 
80B, 80c, sop, | | | | | | | | | | | 
g1E, B2Erreonnnn| 0-5 {sare loan--=---"~ [ML jana | o | 100 |98=100| 95-100) 70-90 | a | NP 
Ritzville | 5-36[sitt loam--------[M, land 0 | 100 | 195-100! 80-90 | -- | 3 
|36-60]siit loan-===-~-- | MT, [ara 0 | 100 | 100 ae 75-90 | --- | NP 
83Ck: | | | | | | | | i | 
Ritzville-------l 0- 5 jsiit loam=~----=- |, lane 0 100 oso s-10l 90 << | NP 
| 5-36|silt loan--~----~ |i, lana 1 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100{80-90 | --- | NP 
|36-60|si1t loam=—--——-~ [oe land | 0 | 100 | 100 195-100]75-30 | --- | NP 
Rock out: . 4 | | | | | j | | | | 
eae | | | | | | | | | 
pte | | | | rt e ft a4 
Riverwash | | 
t | | | | | | | | 
Sree || Po EE EE dg 
Rock outcrop. 
ai ae a | | | | | | | | | 
Xeric | | | | | | | | | | | 
Torriorthents. | | | | | | | | ! 
86Dena-=e-e---=--! 0-6 lVery cobbly loam ou In-2, and l40-60 {50-75 145-70 !35-65 !25-50 | 25-30 | np-s 
Rockly | 6 |Uoweathered | - ee | -—- --- | --- | wen face | -- | -- 
bedrock. 
| | | | | | \ | | | 
87B, B7C~nnomenn| 0-8 {Pine sandy loam ja , &M lana | 0-5 | 95-100|95-100| 90-95 |45-60 | --- NP 
Sagehill B-27!Very fine sandy lm, sm  la-a 0-5 |95~100195-100]90-95 [45-60 | --- | NP 
| I loam, fine a { | | | | | | 
| I loam, loany very! | | | | | | | 
[| foam deamr vary a a a re | 
{27-60|stratitied silt It lana | 0-5 |95-100|95-1001 90-95 j60-75 | -—- | w 
| | Yoam to fime | | | | | 
dy loam. 
bee | | | | | | | | 
8B, 88C, 8sD=---! 0-13!very fine sandy !m, sm  la-a 1 9 | 100 | 100 |90-100| 40-55 a 
Shano | l toam, | | | i | | | | 
{13-26 |si1t loan-~~=-=~~ [1a lana 0 | 100 | 100 os-1olao-0 | --- | NP 
{28-60|Si1t loam---==--= |i, [awa | 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100/80-90 | --- | NP 
89B, 89C, 89D, | | | | | | | | 
B9Fnvnewwmmnennn| 0-6 {sit loaa------=~ he, lara | o | 100 | 100 |95~100175-80 | --- | NP 
Shano | 6-18|Silt loan-------~ ha. [ard {| 9 { 100 | 100 |95~100/a0-90 | --- | NP 
]28-65 [Sit loam=----——-[ot, jana | © | 100 | 100 {95-100)80-90 | --- | NP 
1 i] t i] 1 i] 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


Umatilla County, Area, Oregon 959 
TABLE 14,--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES-~Continued 


| \ assification rag | Percentage passing 
Soil name and pDEpEny USDA texture i ments sieve number-- Liquid | Plas=- 
| > oo oe fees limit | ticity 


map symbol | Unified | AASHTO | 


3 
inches; 4 10 40 H 200 index 
t Tn t t t t Pet t t T° 7 t—pee cea 
a2 | | 
SOA*: | 


20-40 !80-90 [80-90 coe Iso 
t 


| | 
| 
| | | 
| mene idl 
Silvies---------| -15|siit loam=-=--——~| ML, laa | 0 | ioo | 100 {90-100} 70-90 | 25-40 5-15 
115-35}silty clay loam, |cL, cH {a-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100175-95 | 40-65 | 20-40 
clay. 
{35-60 Silty clay, clay ia [a7 | 0 | 100} 100 {90-100} 75-95 | 45-65 | 20-40 
Wino! aarennrecee| o-13|siity clay loam {ci aq7 0 |95~100| 90-1 00| 85-1001 75-95 | 40-50 | 20-30 
113-28|Clay, silty clay [cH |aq7 | 0 {95-2001 90-100! |20-100}65~95 | 55-75 | 35-50 
\28-60|Silty clay loam, cL, CH {A-7 | 0 |95~100| 90-100} g0~100|65-95 | 45-70 | 25-50 
clay, silty H H | 
Prager 
sie | Oe ~6 6 [silt Joan--o=——-~ | [aca | 0 | 1oo | 100 |e5-100|65-90 1 20-25 | np-s 
Stanfield | 6-22/Si1t loam, loam, [1h [Ana | 0 | 100 | 100 [95-200/65-s0 | 2 20-25 | NP=5 
e fin a 
\ aa | | | | | | | | 
alee —t — |, — | Isc dsc heealome | oe |e 
{70-86 |si1t loam=---———~ a, [aca | o | 100 | 100 |90-1001 80-90 | 20-25 | NP-s 
92Acwececenennncn| 0-6 {sie loame=---~==1 MT, Jan | 0 | 100 | 100 12 5-100} 75-90 25-35 | NP=5 
Stanfield 6-30!Silt loam-----~==! ML hed o | 4100 | 100 75-90 | 25-35 | NP-s5 
=| eso ooeeee 
G4 BsHeneeeeeense | o-10| Very fine sandy IM, SM lane | 0-5 | 100 {90-100} 80-90 |45~55 | ~-- | NP 
Starbuck loan. 
!1o-1 a|silt loam, fine \m, SM, aula, A-2 | 0-15 l65-90 cones |50-60 |30-60 | 20-30 NP=5 
sandy loan 
ee 
loam. 
| 18 |Unweathered ae | — | ssh | sites | an —_ oe | — 
bedrock. | 
| eee 
O4A*: 
Starbuck--------| 0-10 |very fine sandy {ma., ou lang | 0-5 | 100 | 90-100] 80-90 la 5-55 | --- | NP 
loan. 
lio-18 {sit loam, fine \M, SM, aula, A-2 | 0-15 l65-90 leo-8s |50-60 |30-60 | 20-30 | NP-5 
sandy loam 
Pygaime [OPP PP PE 
loan. 
18 |tnweathered | sities | = | suis | ae | ae eer | = | =e | ho 
bedrock 
{ | ° | | | | | | } | 
meow, || Pot EE 
95Beneernnmmnnnnn| o-6 {Fine sandy loam | su jaca 0 195-100] 90-1 00| 80-90 {40-50 | nen | NP 
Taunton 6-11 lFine sandy loam, ,SM, ML Axu4 0 95-100 90-100) 80-95 ;40-70 |; 15-25 |; NP-5 
| z| very fine sandy | | | i H | H 
Lee ets ome hoes bees bow | wea | 
{11-26 |crevelly fine [SM lac, Aca | 0 [65-90 [50-85 |35-65 [30-50 | 15-25 | NP-5 
sandy loam, very 
[jae Pp 
f | aeereeeee | | | | | | | 
Deg eee en ee el eee te ee ee 
6B, 96D--------- | | 0-37|si1t loam------=—|ML lana | 0 100 | 100 |95~100} 95-200] 25-35 NP=5 
Thatuna I37-60lsiity clay loam, !cL a-6, A-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 !95-100!95-100! 35-45 | 15-20 
race rene s [ae ae pare 
Q7Canennunn------! 9-33/831t loam-------- ft, la-a, ass | 0 | 100 | 100 {05-100!85-90 | 35-45 | np-s 
| | { | | | i | | | 
Tolo 33-60!Silt loam, silty !m. A-6 0-25 |85-100 80-100] 75-100{55-95 | 30-40 | 10-20 
pe [res er | | 
|60-70l coubiy clay loam {ch [are | | 25-30 10-15 
i t i 1 i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES=-=Continued 


8 
rm 
eg 
5 
As 
-¥ 
7 
sear 
Q 
g 
g 
G 
8 
mt 
og 
é 
4 


| | | | 
9] Bewneeerennnnnn| 0-4 lene loan---~-o-- boa, laa, A-5 | | 100 100 La-100| oso0 | 35=45 | NP=5 
Tolo 4-22)Si1t loam, silty | la-é | o-25 }85-100}80~100| 75~100|55-95 | 30-40 | 10-20 
clay loam. 
22-60|Conbiy clay loam |e [acc 120-40 | 80-20 |80-90 {60-80 {50-70 25-30 | 10-15 
98C, 98E--=------ | | Ov12| sit loam=~=---=~ [ML lara, Ae5 | o 100 100 |90-100] 25-90 | 30-45 | NP-5 
Tolo {12-31 }si1t loam==-~-=== [of [Arde ACS | 9. | 100 | 100 }90-100/85-90 | 30-45 | NPS 
|31-60}Gravelly sandy [sc {A-2, A-6,| 0-30 ]60-80 |45~75 |25~60 {15-40 | 25-40 | 5-20 
a ee oka | a | | | | | | 
. foe | | | | | | | 
, pee oly | | | | | | 
i es ee ee eee 
99C*, 99R*: 
nlo—--— amano pe ~12}si1t loam-----—-~ | [an4, A-5 | 0 | 100 | 100 |0-100| 25-90 | 30~45 | NP-5 
112-3 1/Silt loan----=--~ [om JAr4, AS | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100|85-90 | 30-45 | NP-5 
{3 1-60|Gravelly sanay {sc lA~2, A-6,| 0-30 [60-80 [45-75 |25-60 |18-40 | 25-40 | 5-20 
| | loam, gravelly | | A~4 | | | | | 
| fee ay | | | | | | | 
en ee a | | | | | | | 
| ie ae | } | | | | | j | 
Kilmerqu —ao—| 0-4 |Loam---------=--- -\ci-m., ML [aca | 0 |25-100| 85-100} 70-90 {55-70 | 20-30 | NP-10 
| 4-12|toam, sandy loam |cL-ML, — {Ar4, A-2 | 0 |95~100{85-100|55-85 |25-65 | 20-30 | NP~10 
SM-SC 
; | las | ‘a on oe oe oe oe 
v 
112-32|cravelly sandy | sx lara | 0 l65-20 |55~75 {35-50 {20-30 | 10-20 | NP-5 
loam. 
| 32 weathered bedrock| na | _— | ie | = _ ge Vt | = | — 
100C*, 100E*: | | | | | | | | | 
Tolow----~----== 0-4 sit loan------~-1 M1 |A4, A-5 | 0 |e 100 sot e222 |95-1001 85-90 | 35-45 NP-5 
| 4-22|Silt loam, silty [Mr |a-6 | 0-25 |a5-100|80-100/ 75-100 55-95 | 30-40 | 10-20 
clay loam. 
|22-60|cobbly clay loam {ct [acc {20-40 {20-90 {80-90 |60-80 {50-70 | 25-30 | 10-15 
KLicker==----n=-| 0-7 {sit Loam=n=-o=-—| ML [acd | 0-5 |s0-95 175-90 170-85 j65-80 | 20-30 | NP=5 
| 7-23 Very cobbly silt {Cl lace 35-45 |70-85 |e5-a0 [55-65 [50-60 | 30-40 | 10-20 
loam, very 
Pees ff PP 
pee Wey ee | | | | | | | | 
| 21 jUnweathered | ==. | Laaomial | os | on sae | == | see | Latte | aes 
bedrock. 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
10LA-----------—~| omzalsiit loam | laa, a-5 | 0 | 100 | 100 {95-1 00 | 80-90 | 25-45 | NP-10 
Tolo Variant 114~26 Silt loane=="-o== | ML A-4, A=5 i 0 | 100 j 100 je 80-90 | 35-45 j NP=5 
|26~60}si1t loam=----n==| CLM laa, a6 | 0 | 100 | 100 '90-100| 70-90 | 25-40 | 5-15 
102C, 103E, 1048) o-19|siity clay loam {ML lacs, An7 | 0 100) 0-100 os-100175-9 | 35-50 10-20 
Tutuilla |29°35)Silty clay, clay |CL, CH |A-7 | 0-5 |90-100/85-100| 75-100|65-95 | 45-75 | 25-50 
35-50|Clay, clay loam, cL, cH |a-6, A-7 | 0-10 |95~100|90-95 ams 65-90 | 35-75 | 20-50 
I 50 weathered Bearock| =-- | mee fame Fame foe fa fae | | 
105A, 106A-m=nm—-| 0 “7 Isat loam=---===~110, laa | 0 100 100 |95-100|75~85 | 20~30 | NP=5 
Umapine | 7-60|Si1t loam---—-=--| [Ara | 9 | 100 | 100 |95~100}75~a5 | 20-30 | NP-s 
t rf i t 1 i t 1 ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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gravelly loamy 
sand, extremely 
cobbly sand, 
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i | | | Classiftication | Tr ag- | Percen tage passing | | 
Scil name and jDepth) USDA texture | | ie ments | sieve number-~- jbiquid | Plas- 
map symbol | j | Unified H AASHTO I. >3 | | | | | limit j ticity 
inches 10 40 200 index 
p= a ea 
107E*, 107F*: | | | i | | | | | 
Tnat {1 1a=--=——--| o-12| Loam- — wn---=!CL=ML, CL lana, A-6 | 0-10 {90-100 | 85~100} 70-90 |50-70 25~40 | 5-20 
12-28|copb1y clay loam,|6C, Ch, [a~6, A~7,|15-30 |70-95 {70-90 [60-85 [40-80 | 30-50 | 5-25 
bbly silty SC, GM A~4, A-5 
i | Slay 2 | | | | | | | | | 
| haces ee | | | | | i | | 
y loam. 
|28-60| very cobbly clay lec, cL, SC|A-2, AH7 |30-55 | |45-70 |40-70 |30-65 | 40-50 | 20-30 
; toe | | | | | | 
bbly silty 
| bee | | | | | | | | 
| pare front | | | | | | i | 
Kahler-----~----| 0-8 [sit loam-----=-=! nr, laa | 9-10 !90-100!85-95 |!75-95 leo-s5 | 25-35 | p-10 
al | | | | | | | | 
g-22!Si1t loam, silty Im A~4, A=6,! O-10 85-95 175-95 leo-85 | 30-45 | 5-15 
cicada cas ee le 
loam. 
}22-64|toam, gravelly \uts, cM, SM} A~A, A-5,| 0-30 | |50-80 |45-75 35-70 | 30-50 | 5-20 
ee cro aa poner ar | | | | | 
Si cla oam. 
ir re | Yi op yf | 4 | 
108F*: 
Umatiite—=---—<! 0-7 biog lcremn, cL !a-a, a-6 | 0-10 !90-100!85-100!70-90 !50-70 | 25-40 | 5-20 
| | | | { | | | j | { 
7-13|Cobbly clay loam, {GC Chy [v6 A-7,|15~30 70-90 l60-a5 lao-go | 30-so | 5-25 
| | cobbly silty | SC, GM | A-4, a-5| | | | | | 
lay loam, 
I pe | | | | | | | | 
y loam. 
| 13 very cobbly clay lec, CL, scla-2, a-7 {30-55 | 145-70 |40~70 I3q-65 | 40-50 | 20-30 
ae Fee | | | | | | 
bbly silty 
| Vase isa | | | | | | | | | 
| [ere oer | | | | | | | | 
Kahler---=------| o-g !silt loam--------! lana | o-10 !90~100!e5-95 |75-95 leo-e5 | 25-35 | np-10 
| | | ) | | | | | | 
g-22!Silt loam, silty [Mm A-4, A~6,! 0-10 85-95 175-95 leo-85 | 30-45 | 5-15 
Raed fey Se Be pe ee 
loam. 
loo-64!toam, gravelly |ML, GM, sula-4, a-5,! o-30 | Iso-80 {45-75 !35-70 | 30-50 | 5-20 
\ | | | | | | | a eo; | 
a eee foe | | | | | | 
| poe ee eed | | | | | | | | 
Gvin----e-aannnn| 0-5 lixtremely stony cat {a-2, A-4 145-70 | |35-55 [35-55 {30-50 | 25-30 | NP-5 
silt loam. 
5-14 Very cobbly silty!Gc la-o, a-6 130-70 | |25~50 |20-50 20-45 | 30-40 10-20 
clay loam, | | | | 
| extremely cobb1y! | | | | | | 
silty clay loam, 
| ! extremely | | | | | | | | | 
1 | gravelly clay H | 1 | | | | | | 
; | eee | | es ee ee ee 
14 |tnweathered H oon | — behaied | | —— -— \o << —— 
bedrock. 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
109A---n-neene-=-! gm1g!silt loam--------!nr, lama lo | 90-1001 75-95 I55-75 | 25-30 | np-s 
| ) | | | | | "9 | j 
Veazie 18-60; Very gravelly GP=GM, GP, ,A-1 5-50 40-55 115-35 O-10 = NP 
pieresl vere ore ee a i alia liar Rata | 
ee a or re a ee 
os 
ibbly sand. 
| ees i | | | | } | | 
110) | o-1g!cobbiy loam-----=!cM, ML, SMla-4 loo-25 170-80 | 70-75 eve Vao-s5 | 25-30 | nr-s 
j lyase | | | | | Poan | | 
Veazie 18-60!Very gravelly  {Gp-cM, GP, |A-1 5=50 lao~55 115-35 mie oe tae 
sand, very SP, SP-sM| | | | | | 
| | | | { | 
| | } | | | 
| | bof | 
‘ t t t ‘ 


ee ee ee 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | | Classification pFrag= | Percentage passing | | 
Soil name and jPepthy USDA texture | T jments | sieve number-- jiquid | Plas— 
map symbol j | | Unified AASHTO j > 3 | | | | i limit j ticity 
H 1 pinches | 4 i 10 j 40 i 200 H | index 
i= | | | i— |} | | | | | 
ae I | | | a ee ek ee 
ne | a a oe a 
| | | | | I | | | | 
11 Besseeeincnnnn ova |silty clay loam tex la-e a) | 100 |95-100| 90-100 85-95 | 30-40 | 10-20 
Waha 13-23|Silty clay loam, {CL |a~6 | o {1 95+100| 95-100|85-95 | 30-40 | 10-20 
silt loam. | 
23-28! very gravelly {cc la-2, a-6 125-40 he 11545 eae 110-40 ! 30-40 | 10-20 
Teli bese te ee eae) (cael leaden (eae ea | 
. ee | ee ee ee es 
| a a ee 
fee 7 a oe 
| ! loam. | | | | | | | | 
| 28 unweatherea ee ee en eee es es ee ee 
28 [Merete | ee ae ee eS al | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
112D, 112E-------! o-12/si1ty clay loam len {Ar6 0 | 100 {95-100} 90-100 | 25-95 | 30~40 | 10-20 
Waha 12-28 |Silty clay loam, |CL |ac6 | 0 | 100 }95-100}95-100|85-95 | 30-40 | 10-20 
silt loam. 
log-sslvery gravelly lac la-2, avo 125-40 !25~45 l15-a5 lea ee | 30-40 | 10-20 
p2onse vee? Seavey [eeiaeae ee eee eee | 
pee ee ry. tf ek | | 
a ee 
| gravelly clay 
j grave | ; FF F Fh 4 
ee a en, ce ee eer ae a ee 
Bal leer ce eet ee pe a reer | | 
| ( { | | | | | | | | 
113D*: | j | | | | | | | | | 
Wahar-onm—nnonn| o-1a|siity clay loam lc laws | 0 | 100 195-100] 90-100| 85-95 | 30-40 | 10-20 
12-28|Silty clay loam, |CL lane | © | 100 |95-100}95-10085-95 | 30-40 | 10-20 
silt loam. 
28-38 Very gravelly loc la-2, A-6 |25-40 bo5eas lis-a5 {15-40 110-40 | 30-40 | 10-20 
clay loam, very H | | | H 
Ye | | ee ee eee eee eee | 
a oe ae | ee ee ee ee | 
Te eee ; a £ 2 a4 | 
| I | | } | | | | | | 
RE cia ean ce ee re Or Oe: (ee ee ORO ee 
ed | oraors | | lone oe 
4 | | | | | } | { 
Rockly-em-n=con-1 0n6 very cobbly loam IGM |Ae2e A-4 {40-60 150-75 \4 -70 {35-65 {25-50 | 25-30 | NP=5 
ee [ge ec nee yee Sg, eee ae ee 
bedrock. 
| Sarai | | | | | | | | | 
114B, 114C, 115D,! i i | | H | H H | H 
115E, 116D, | I | | | | | I | | 
11 7Bace a | 0-6 sire loan~--=~~--| ML [aca | 0 | 100 | 100 195-100] 80-1001 20-35 | NP~10 
Walla Walla | 6~a4lsiit Loan---m---— |i lana | 9 | 100 | 100 {95-100/80-100| 20-35 | NP-10 
eH [Silt loam, silt [m1 lana | 0 | 100 | 100 |95-100|80-100! 20-35 | NP-10 
118B-eneonmnnnen| o-16!siit loam-------- [Mb AH4 | 0 | 100 | 100 |25-100|80-100} 2 20-35 | NP-10 
Walla Walla 16-57|/Silt_ loam------=~! MI, Ard o |! 100 |! 100 !95-100!85-100! 20-35 | np-10 
\"s7 ltnaurated----~--- aan fee ese Docs Pee eee Pe he Nec 
| | | | | | | { | | | 
115k neea aden | o-24| Loamy fine sand {su lana | 0 | 100 | 100 |75-85 | 115-35 | = NP 
Wanser | sa A-2 | 0 } 100 | 100 |70-80 | 135-35 | —- | w 
| | | | | | 
4 17 i 4 i I 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES=-Continued 


j24760) Sand, fine sand, 
| loamy fine Sana | 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | | Classification [Frag~ | Percentage passing T H 
Soil name and {Depth} USDA texture T ments sieve number~- lisquia | Plas~- 
map symbol | | Unified | AASHTO >3 fo fae | limit | ticity 
inches! 4 10 | 40 | 200 | index 
{— | | | |— | { | | | = | 
soem i | ae oe | 
Ranser----—--—--| 0 O-14!Loamy fine sand | su lara | F) | 100 ! 100 |75-85 [15-35 | -—~ | Ww 
|14-60|Sand, fine sand, |s¥ |a-2 | o { 100 | 100 |70-80 {15-35 | --- | NP 
loamy fine sand. | 
| je | | | { | [ | i 
Quincy--<<--<<--- | o- {Fine sand~—~--——~ 5H, SP-SM lazy A=3 | it) 100 100 |75-90 | 5~20 | aa | NP 
| 4-60|toamy fine sand, [su {Anz | o | 100 | 100 65-80 pee J --- | xp 
fine sand, sand 
{ ! ’ *| | | I | i | | 
121B, 121C, 121D-| © 7 _|siit Joan-—--—--- [ML |an4 | ) 100 100 s-09 70-80 | --- | wp 
Willis | 7032 |SH1t loam-—--———~ ML land | 0 | 100 |95~100|95~100} 85-95 | 20-30 | NP-5 
|27-33|Si1t loam----~--~[3t, lara | 9  |95=100} 95-100195~100|80-90 | 20-30 | NP-5 
33. |Indurated-————--- fet setae Pee Pte: Nee ee eee meee 
| | | | | { | | | | 
122B--~----------| oy anes lac, A-2 | 0-5 195-100] 95-100] 35-55 |20-20 | = | NP 
Winchester {10-60} \Coarse sand, sand|sP-SM, SP |A-1, A~3,| 0-5 |95-100| 95-1001 30-55 [ o-10 | --- | NP 
An? 
| pe | 
123B*: 
Winchester------| 0- 10| Sando=-=-~o---—-- SH lac, A-2 | 0-5 a so0f osr00}asess 10-20 | = | NP 
110-60|Coarse sand, sand|SP-SM, SP [A-1, A-3,| 0-5 [95-100|95-100|30-55 | 0-10 | --- | XP 
a | ~~ | | | | | | | 
Quinton~=-------| 0-29 Loany fine sand {su la-z | 0 | 95-100] 95-100] 70-80 {25-35 == | NP 
129-35|Gravelly loamy {sw lar, A-2 | 0 — |75~100/65-100{ 40-80 {10-30 | --- | NP 
fine sand, sand. H 
35 |Unweathered | — | ae | ase | wie | ae | ene | — | me | man 
bedrock. 
| ee ee 
124B*: 
Winchester------| 0-10] Sandem—v—=o-—-—==/SM ACL, Ard | 0-5 {95-100} 95-1001 35-55 10-20 | ~~ | xP 
10-60!Coarse sand, sand!sp-sm, sp la-1, a-3,! 0-5 95-100! 95-100!30-55 | o-10 | --- | we 
| | | \"aR2 | | | | | | { 
— | | | bf Ff fF Pp do 4 
Urban land. 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
any 1 | | a eo a 
Wrentham-—------| o-10!siit Loam anmo—-= | |ac4 | 0-10 |90-100|85-100]25-100|75-90 | 30-35 | NP~5 
10-33|Extremely cobbly {@M, ML |a~2, A~4 |30-75 135-90 [25-85 |20-85 {20-75 | 30-35 | NP-5 
acter ri rscs m| jso7e [sea 22-85 
pee a a a a | 
| gravelly silt | | | | H | | | 
he es ee ee ee 
Paige Pe cet, A wet Wee Pees ices Vinee a | 
| I bedrock. { | | | | | | | | 
P| maser 
Rock out is 
opens | | | i { | | | | 
a. ; | rey} F ih fF F 
Xerofluvents | | H | | | 
7 1 | Poa 4a F fF 4 | 
Ue ; | | ee ee ee ee ee 
Durorthids | | | | H | | | | | I 
1284-—--—--—--- | | o-10}si2t Loam~=om——-== i lana | 0 | 90-100 |85~95 soso 160-80 | 5-25 | NP=5 
Yakima j20-19|Graveliy silt [ML [ard | 0 |75~a5 {65-75 |60-70 {50-60 | 5-25 | NP-S 
l19-60|very gravelly lop, GP-GM tan | 5-15 {30-50 {15-40 | 10-25 | 0-10 | ae NP 
sand, extremely 
| | gravelly loamy { | | | | | | | | 
Vinee Ff Pf EE | 
| Lo eee | } i | | | i 
( t ! | t i] ' i | i i} 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~~Continued 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | assification ]Frag- reentage passing 
Soil name and j;Depth; USDA texture | | paeots i sieve number-- jLiquia | Plas- 
map symbol | Unified | asset | > 3 [Trl mit | ticit 
ini | i linches| 4 10 H 40 | 200 | H cates 
| | | | | — | 
129A*: | | | | | | 
Yakima~------=== 1o|siit loam---====={ st, lane 0 so-s0| aos le0-90 ies 15-25 | NP-5 
1b 9 Gravelly silt jav4 0 j 75-85 jo5-75 | 60-70 [50-60 | 15-25 | NP=5 
loan. 
1 5-15 130-50 115-40 oman | o-10 | --- | NP 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Urban land. 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


sand, extremely 
gravelly loamy 
sand, extremely 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\Very gravelly jor, eP=Gu |an7 
| 
{ 
| gravelly sand. | 
| | 
I | 


j= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Soil Survey 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Entries under "Erosion factors<-T" apply to the entire 


Entries under “Wind erodibility group" and "Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. 


Absence of an entry indicates that data were not available or were not estimated] 


TABLE 15.°--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
profile. 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS~-Continued 


Soil name and [peptn |cray | Moist | Permea~ lavaitable| Soil |saninity Shrink~ factors| erodi~| Organic 
map symbol | bulk j bility | water eae j swell j T pbalatyy matter 


|= | | } | | 
60F--nnnamnnnnnnn| -20|10-18|1. 25-1.35] 0.6-2.0 |0.16-0. ceo <2 Low-=-=--=|0.43] 5 | --- 1-3 
Nansene 20-60120-1811.30-1.40! 0.6-2.0 !o.16-0.19!6.1-7.8 | <2 lLowe------lo.55 
I | | | | | | | loiss! | | 
{45-60|10-18|1-30~1.40| 0.6-2.0 |0.16-0.19|6.6-8.4 | <2 ea ase | | | 
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71lmmmmmmmmnnmnnn! Ome | 1-6 {2 -30°1.45] 6.0-20 |0.11-0.15{6.1-8.4 | <2 [Low=~-~-~|0+17| 5] 2 | 51 
Quincy i 4-60; 1-7 jo 245°1.60; 6.0-20 >. -06-0. aca baba 8.4 | <2 aia +a to.17) | | 
78B%: | | | | | | J | | 
Quincy---—~---- -| ons | 1-6 $1.35-1.50! 6.0-20 lo.os-o.11le.i-8.4 | <2 Itowenm=ne-losa7h 5 | o2 00 | 542 
| | ty ! | lg | ie | | | 
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99Ct, 99E*: | 

Golgecqa-cccniau O-22| 5-15]0.70-0. -85 
12-31) 5-15{0.70-0.85) 
31-60| 18-30|0.95-1.20| 
Kilmerque-------! 0-4 so) 2.00-1.20 
4-12/10-1811-00-1-20| 
12-32! 5~15!1.20-1.40 
= a oe 


| 
0-4 5-15{0.70-0.85| 
4-22 18~35;1.10°1.45) 
aaneu (S0rso) 1-22-40) 


Sem 
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Tolo----------=- 


map symbol | bulk 

1— |= I | 
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ose ae 
{ | | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
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Taunton | ,Sc22] $:22]2-30-1-50) 
11°26| 5-12/1.30-1.50| 
emoe 
96B, B6Doven——nne| 0-3 7|10~2 ofa 10-1. 20| 0. 
Thatuna ibs ede aie 7010. 
87Commnmnnnnnnnnn! 0-33] 5-15|0.70-0.85| 
Tolo 33~60|18-35|1.10-1.45 
ae 20-1.40 
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,2 
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{ 
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I i t 
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0.24-0. sale -6- 
0.08-0.10 


1o.24-0. -3015.6- : 
|0.24-0.30|5.6~ 
{o.08-0.10|5.6~ 
6.1 

1 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5.6°7.3 


ve 
7 
7 
leapiecilee! 
| ines 
7 


|o.14-0.17{6. 
|0.11-0.15|6.1-7. 
0.07-0.1016.1~7. 


| 
| 
{ 
1o.24-0.38 5.6-7.3 
|0.15-0.24|5.6~7.3 
{0.10-0.14|5.6-7.3 
|0.18-0.20|6.1-6.5 
o.11-0.15|6.1-7.3 
| 
10.25-0.3415.6-6.5 
1o.25-0.3416.1-7.3 
1o.21-0.25|6.1-7.3 
1o.20-0.23|6.1~ 7.3 
{0.14-0.16|6.1-7.3 
|o.14-0.16|6.1-7.3 
| | 
10.18-0..20] >8.4 
o.18-0.21| >7.3 
| | 
1o.16-0.1915.6- 7.3 
0.13-0.20!5.6-7.3 
poe 
1o.13- 0.20/5.6- 133 
|9-15-0.21)5.6-7-3 
13-0.20|5.6-7.3 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
cee | 
coset | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Low-—eae— 
Lee 
Cosmos 


|Low------=10,32| 
jModerate joe 55j 


|uow------- [0.43] 
[Boderate j0-49 
jocetate po024i 


Lo ~----n-10.43| 
Moderate ee 


| 
| Low=-nonm= 
jHoderste 
jpoderate 


| Low=m=m=—= 
pederses 
jModerate 


jHodexare pose al 
|uow-------10.43| 
[Low------=10. 43| 
proserass eat 
| | 

ae or lo.43} 
Low--=---=10.43| 
jROGELALE: pete 
LLow-=----=| 0..24| 
{Low-------|0.20| 
Lowewenmnn!0.15 
Vo eceeallcoec! 
| | 
Io ~------10.43] 
jnoderere eae | 
eae j0n28) 
|Low-n-----10,32/ 
prodarate fea | 
|" 7 ae 
Irow----~-~10.20! 
{tow — ~|o.43| 
Lown monn 0.49) 
\Noderate 0.37| 
[High=----~ 0.32) 
jHigh------ 0.32) 
acme Ka! | 
lipwessamne | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

t 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
lo.43 
|Low-===-=10.43 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 


bility 


i i 1 density acre i i spotential 1 K H pgrOup, i 
I ce nD n/in pH 08/Cm 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Salinity! Shrink- H factors | erodi-! organic 
| | 


Soil name and pepe | Moist | Pernea- a 
| swell { T bility) matter 


{ 

map symbol i | bulk i aes water | react ion 
1 
| 


27-33) 10-15{1.30-1. 45| 0.6-2.0 |0.18-0.2017.9-9.0 
33. | -- | ee ee ae 
| | | | i 
f t 1 U | 


| 
} 
| | 
{=~ | | { 4 
apes | | , ot | 
Unatile~-------| 0-7 117-2741. +10-1.30] 0.6-2.0 wee -6°7.3 22 Irow------~ 10, 28] 5 6 | 365 
7-13120-35]1. -25-1.40} 0.6-2.0 [0.13-0.20)5.6-7.3 | <2 [Moderate [0.24] | 
pee 30-40|1.30-1.40] 0.6-2-0 {0.10-0.16|5.6-7.3 | <2 |Woderate {0.10 | 
Kahler----- ~-—--| 0- e sah. coe 35| 0.6-2.0 {o. 13-0.2015.6-7.3 | <2 |tow-~=----[0.37| 5 — 1-4 
g-22! |20-30)1.25-1-35] 0.6-2-0 {0.15-0.21/5.6-7.3 | <2 [Moderate 0.37) | | 
122-64118-35| 130-140] 0.6-2.0 {0.13-0.2015.6-7.3 | <2 [Moderate [0.37] | 
Giinssaamnnonnn| os | s-u2|s 20-1. 30| 0.6-2.0 |0-08-0-11 6.6-7.3 | <2 |tow---—--=|0.10| 1 | 8 | 2-3 
| 5-14|27-35)1.20-1-40} 0.2-0.6 [0.07-0.11)6.6-7.3 | <2 frow-------[0.05{ | 
}? | ep ee a ae | Ee” ! | | 
109A----~-=-----= ‘ aaa 30-140 0.6-2.0 1o.16-0.216. 1-7.3 2 Low-------(0.37| 2 a | 2-3 
Veazie l18-60| 0-3 {2. 501.70] ">20 |0.03-0.05|6.6-7.3 | <2 |Low--=----10.10} | | 
110R-o-maannnanm| ots] tba 18|1. 40-1. 50| 0.6-2.0 |o.1 10-0. 15|6. 1-7.3 2 |Low---=-—- 0.20] 2 — 2-3 
Veazie {18-60| 0-3 |1.50-1.70] ">20' {0.03-0.05|6.6-7.3 | <2 |Low----—-=10.10} | | 
ma, |} tt tt | LUE | 
itrande 
ae | | | 1 | | | 
112Beaeweneennnen! o-13|27-30/1. 20-1. 30| 0.20.6 10.18~0.21|6.1-6.5 | Moderate }o.32| 2 | --- 3-3 
Waha 13-23 20-3211.25-1.35| 0.20.6 |0.18-0.21|6.6-7.3 | <2 [Moderate 0.37) | | 
23-28 | 25~35|1.25-1.35| 0.20.6 |0.06-0.09/6.6-7.3 | <2 [Moderate [0.10 
"53 bt | Pee pe eS cect ep | 
| | | | | | { | | } | | 
112, 112B=----==| 0-12} 27-3011. 20-1. 30 0.2-0.6 |0.18-0.2116.1-6.5 | <2 |Moderate 10.32] 2 | --- | 23 
Waha 112-28 20-32|1- 25-1.35| 0.20.6 10.18-0.2116.6-7.3 | <2 {Moderate {0.37 | | 
28-38 | 25-3511. 25-1. 1.35| 0.2-0.6 10.06-0.09'6.6-7.3 | <2 Moderate {0.10 
es id 270.6 |0-06-0.09/6.6-7.3 | <2 |Moderate (0.10) | =| 
| | | | | | | | | { 4 | 
113D*: | | | | | | i | | | | 
Waha~------—----| 0-12|27-30|1.20-1.30| 0.2-0.6 10.18-0.2116.1-6.5 | <2 {Moderate {0.32| 2 --- | 2-3 
{12-28} 20-32]1-25-1.35| 0.2-0.6 {0.18-0.21)6.6-7.3 | <2 jModerate 0.37) | 
|28-38 25-35 1.25-1-35] 0.2°0.6 |0.06-0.09/6.6-7.3 | <2 Moderate |0.10| | | 
ae aan eee Sees Gee ene eee Gnas a | 
Rockly=------==-| 0-6 120 -27|1.25 25-1.35 | 0.62.0 {0.06-0.08)6.1-7.3 | 2 tLow-—-----|0.10| 1 | --- | 1-3 
ei 4 ie, Gees gaan Guaans 1 ao ae | 
rer eta Or | ott | 
e 
Ce eee 0~6 {ro~2e11. 10-1.30! 0.6-2.0 10.17-0.2016.6-7.8 2 |Low=——— eee 1o.43| 5 | 5 | 2-3 
Halla Walla | 6~44|10~1811-20-1.45| 0.6-2.0 |0.17-0.20|6.6-7.8 | <2. [Low------- fo.ss| | | 
|44~60| 10-1811.30-1.45) 0.6-2-0 [0.16-0.19{7.4-9.0 | <2 jlow==-===-|0.55, | 
11BB-——onoommnnn=| cashosh ae. 30! 0.6-2.0 10.17-0. 20|6.6- 7.8 42 tLow-----~-|0.43| 3 5 | 293 
Walla Walla 16-57|10-18)1.25-1-45] 0.6-2.0 Jo.17-0.2017.4-9.0 | <2 {Low---==--|0.49| | | 
-- | a ar | “=, i “yp ae) ne | | 
LIQA---"-----=-—= o-14! 0-3 |1.40-1.60] 6.020 |9-10-0.1217.9-9.0 0 | <4 |Low=~----- [0-32] s| 2 | .2-04 
Wanser 14-601 0-3 {1:40-1.60| 6.0-20 |0.06-0.0917.9-9.0 | 2-4 |Low--=--—-10.24 | | 
eee, i | | | | | rot to | 
Wanser--=--—----| o-14 0-3 11.40-1.601 6.0-20 |9-10-0.1217 -9-9.0 <4 |Low-~-~---10.32| 5 2 w2-08 
{14-60 0-3 |1.40-1-60| 6.0-20 bee 9}7.9-9.0 | 2-4 (nee ee | 
Quincy-----—----| 0-4 16 |1.35-1.50| 6.0°20 {o.08-0.21 6.1-8.4 <2 {Low--=---~ 10.17} 5 | | Sel 
| 1-7 |145-1.60} 6.0-20 |0.06-0.09/6.6-8.4 | <2 {Low-===--=10.17| | | 
121B, 121C, 121D-| 0-7 | 5-10|1.15~1.35] 0.6-2.0 [9-2 190.2 216. 67.8 | <2 |tow---——--10, 43] a] 5°) ae 
Willis 7~27|10-1511.30-1. 45| 0.6-2.0 [0.18-0.21|7.4-8.4 | <2 [Low------~ 0.49! 
|22 | H af 2 {tow------=10.49| | 
{ | | 
i rT t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL FEATURES 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a 
concern or that data were not estimated] 


es ren a Bedrock | Cemented y H Risk of corrosion 
. $$ ; SS 
Soil name and 


map symbol Depth jHardness | frost action Uncoated steel) Concrete 
Pee th {Thickness 
" | 


Moderate~-~-~--~ High--------~~-| how. 


1B, 1Ceceqnnonennnnneen 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | | | | | 
Adkins | | | | | | 
2B, 2C, 3A, 3C—-ew=——-—-| 60 Fe |e Ot \Moderate=-----—| High oe ~~-~lLow. 
Bs | | 
| | | | | | | 
a | | 
Rdking——ncoeanmmnnnnnnn | >60 | --- | --- | ~ \Moderate~=-----|High=-----=----| Low. 
Urban land. | | | | | | | 
eee | | | 
Albee--aa-nnnm——mnnn an | 20-40 |}ara | --- | = |High----------~|Moderate----=-~| Moderate. 
Bocker--e---nenneennnn| 4-10 jHara --- | --- |Moderat ~noeon=lnogerat monnnm= LOW. 
Anatoness-an-nonnammnn| 10-20 i= | “= | --- |Moderate=-----~|Moderate-------| Low. 
6B, 6C, 6D, 6E==---===--| 20-40 HHara | --- | --- — |High-------~---lModerate-----~-lLow 
lees ada ale aa ae a 
wicks | | | | | 
Anderly=-—-=------=——--=| 20-40 |ard --- | -- [penne Seat nee 
Urban land. | | | | | | 
BB, BC=-a-nnenenmnnnn---} 60 | wb ee| we I tign-~-~------~ | Hign-----------|Low. 
Be | 
| | | | | | 
90 — a — = w--! 4-10 Idara = |---| ~~ I Moderate-------|Moderate-------! tow. 
Bocker | | | | | | | 
es eee ee ee 
10D*: 
Bocker=--=----naannmnnn| 4-10 | ara | --- | _— |\Moderate-------|Noderate-------|Low, 
Bridgecreek-------=-—-~| 20-40 |sott | “on | === liigh-----------|Noderate-------| Moderate. 
a 
Bowlus----~--+=-------- | >60 | -— | on | -—- |High-----------|Noderate-------|Moderate. 
Buckcreekew=sen=nnnnnn=| 20-40 lara | = | “= |Moderat ~--na=~|Noderate-=-=---|Low. 
LIC, l2Eweennenennnnnemel 20-00 Hsoet | --- | --- — Inigh-----------!noderate------~| Moderate. 
Bridgecreek H 1 | | | | I 
| | | | 
13F*; 
Buckcreekem----nnnnnnn| 20-40 | ara aca =e5 Moderate--~----|Noderate-=----=|Low. 
Quin~eennnannmennncnnnn| 10-20 |Hard | a |Moderate=-----=|Moderate----—=~| Low . 
[ABewnanennne-----------| 60 |---| ew | wee [Lowene=-e---~==  High-----------l Tow. 
Burbank | | | | 
15B, 15C, 15E---=-------| 930 !nera | 20-40 |thick | nigh----~------|High------- -~--| tow. 
Burke | | | | 
16B, 16C, 16D, 16E------! 960 Irara «=| ==] --- —tigh-----------| Moderate~----~-l Low. 
Cantal | | 
17A*: | | | | | | | 
Catherine Variant------| >60 | =< pane jBig gho--enenneen|Noderater----=~| Low. 
Catherine---------=----| >60 | --- | = | --- |High---------~-|Woderate-----—-|Tow. 
t i} i} i] 4 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.“-SOIL FEATURES<-Continued 


| Bedrock | Cemented H | Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and H an Potential T 
| a ie =| | Tnco 


map symbol Depth jHardness frost action ated steel) Concrete 
Depth | Thickness 
In n 


1 | | i | | | 
18B, 18C, 18E, 19D, 20D-! 20-40 lara | --- |--- = !nigh-----------lnoderate-------|Low. 
eB, 8 | | | 
| | | ) | | | 
ney 
Condon=a---wennannnnan| 20-40 |Hara | = | =“ [High-----------!Noderate=--~----| Low. 
Bakeoven~nensnecnncnnn-| 4-12 | Hara --- | --- Moderate~-----~|Noderate------~| Low. 
36; 22D —m-voneeeernnnmnn| >60 — | --- | = [High--=-----=--|oderate---—--~|Low. 
Cows] 
_ | | | | | | 
* 
or 
24B, 24C----—----—--—--| 60 baw | mee EH Ign ---——-- ----|High-----------| Low. 
Ellisforde | | | | | 
eae | | | | 
Ellisforde-m---nnenenm-| >60 | --- | --- | --- lig maeeennnmnn |Highm=nnnocommn| Low. 
Ellisforde, eroded----=| >60 | oe | — | — | ii ghemnmmmene= itigh=--nommmann Low. 
ae | 
Entic Durochrepts | | | | | 
BJewwenewneennnenennn-n=| 69 |---| ee | e- tgh---~------=High---~----~--! Low. 
Beate ee oe ee a 
dels Gane alee -| >60 | — | --- | — | Low-nn-mannnnn-|Moderate==--=-=|Low. 
i - | | | | 
30A*: 
Freewaters---aa-=nnnoon| >60 | --- | --- | --- |Low--n---~-none|Moderate=-----ltow. 
Urban land | | | | | | 
° | H i | I | 
31B, 31D, 31E-----------! 20-40 !wara | --~ | -~- |Highm=-—-—---=-|Moderat lion, 
es eee ee a ae ee 
ne re eee ee ee ee 
Gurdane-----9teeen ann 20-40 | Hard === === High--«--=----~= | Moderate--~---= Low. 
{ I I | | 
Grinly-neananmnmmmnnnn | 10=20 lHara | -— | a |[Moderate-----~=|Moderate==----=| Low. 
sa | | | 
wececcnnnennnn--| 20-00 Hwara | wee | eI tign----------~| moderate------=! Low 
Gurdane | 20-40 | are | | i ig | | ° 
Rock] y--o-=n=senmnnnnn| 5-12 {ara | — | -- INoderate------=|Noderate-----==| Low, 
pe | | | 
Qyinernnenannnnnnn noone | 10-20 nara | --- | --- Moderate oe {Moderate~-----~|Low. 
Rlicker=--—--aneecenw| 20-40 | Hara | === | =a6 |Moderate------~[Woderate amas ~|Low. 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | | 
= | anil ee fee Hee lee 
Gwin---annnenmnnewnenn-! 10-20 Inara --- | Moderate-------!Moderate-------! Low. 
| I | | ) | | 
| | i | | | 
Rock outcrop. j | | | | | 
36Brm—annnmrrmnernnenn| 10-20 | Hara | o-- | --- |Moderate-------Noderate~-——~--| Low. 
iad | | | | | | 
37C, a 40-60 |soet | --- | -—- hig connnonnnnnloderat ~-~o==|Woderate. 
oe | | | | | 
ft i] t 1 t t J 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL FEATURES--Continued 


Potential | T 
| 


Soil name and | | pan 
map symbol j Depth j|Hardness j | frost action Uncoated steel| Concrete 


i Depth lohickness 
Tn t Tn t =a ———— 


i | | | | | | 
38C, Cr eT, — a ee lHig weene-=---=!Moderate-------|Moderate. 
tiple | | | | | | 
{ | | | | | i 
39,nmeennnnmanennnnnnnnn| >60 | sm | see -- |High--------n--| High-o-----nn--{ Low. 
Hermiston 
| | | | | | | 
40C, 40E-<----nn= -------! 40-60 lHara ee \Moderate-------! Moderate atte == -l Low. 
oc 0 | 
| | } | | j | 
Al Peceewenmcencncennnem=! 40-60 Isott | --- | --- — |Moderate------~!oderate-------!Moderate. 
aa | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
42a, | >60 | --- | --- | — |LoWnennnnennnnn| Highennmmmnnnnnl Low. 
Kimber1 
al | | | | | | 
44D, 45E-~-----=-=-----= | 20-40 Itara | --- |--- = |moderate------~!moderate------~!row. 
Klicker 1 | | | | H H 
| | | | | | | 
eee ee | | 
K1i¢ker=nennnmmmnencnnn| 20-40 |Hara | aan | =o Moderate~-=---- | Moderate-------| Low. 
Anatone---"-----— ann 0-20 |Hard | =< aad |Moderate-------|Moderate aoe memen low. 
Bockerenewsesecern= ~—| 4-10 Hara == ee \Moderate-~ <a |Moderate- me -|tow. 
ATBewwnneneennnenennmnn=! 60 | = =| 20-40 Imick | Noderate--=---~! Hi gh----------=| Tow. 
a | | | 
| | | | | i | 
48E---nnnn—=-nnn-—-——=--| 12-20 Hard | ~— | --- |Moderate~-----~ |High-*---—---~-|Tow. 
Lickskillet 
| | | | | | | 
ae | | | 
Lickskillet~----------- | 12-20 |Hara | a“ | --- INoderate=-~-~-~| High — wonnn| Low. 
Nansen monnennnnnnnnnne| >60 | --- | --~ | = bia Ghimmmnnnnnnnn gh-menenonenal Low. 
sone: | | | | 
Lickskillet=--eeecon--| 12-20 {Hara | --- | --- {Hoderates-----=| High-=-------=-| Tow. 
_ ; | | | | 
sss | | | | | | 
51A, 52D, 53D-------~=== boyeo bm eb ee igh -------~--- i gh-~------~=-! Low, 
pe | | 
| | | | | | | 
54B, 54C, 54D, 54E------! 20-40 Hara | --- | --- = |Moderate-------!High-----------lLow. 
belt | 
| { | | | | | 
BGAvmeemnnnnneneenennen! 69 | am | — | —- — ttgn—-——---—- Mowerate-----—I tov. 
Mondovi H H | H | | 
| | | | | | i 
56B, 56C, 56E, 57D, saD-! 20-40 Inara | --- | --- — Inign-----------]High---------~-lbow. 
sales | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
ot | 
Morro monecennnennnnonn| 20-40 |wara | — | --- lute mevenenane | HighennmmnnenelTow. 
Bakeovenm=-eenmannnnne| 4-12 | Hara | ==* <<< |Yoderate---~=-- Moderate~------|Low. 
60F-------- acne ee ee ee ee biti gh——-=——m-=-— | High----------- [Low 
Nansene | | | { | { 
| | | | | | | 
61A, 61C, 620-----=-----| 60 | --- | -- | -- Ioderate==—-=-= | High==--=-=="""| Low. 
_ ee td ae on en a 
68Aeneeewenenmennnemen=| 60 | ewe | mee | mee Neti gh-~---------| Moterate~----—~| Low. 
ah | | | | 
| | | | | | 
! I i] t 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL FEATURES--Continued 


| Bedrock | Cemented T | Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and | | | pan Potential j | 
map symbol | Depth jHardness j frost action | Uncoated Bkeel) Concrete 


| 
64B, 64C, 64D, 6AE=nnnn| 
Palouse | 
65A, 66haeaenmennnnnnn| 
| 

| 


Pedigo 


| 

| 

| 

| | 

High----~--ne==[Hligh-monmmnnnnl High, 
| 


67B, 67C, 68D, 68E, 69D,, 
5) ee 


—— | LOW. 
Pilot Rock 


| 
| 
70*, | 
Pits | 
| 
| 
| 


2) Cena 


Low. 
Potamus 


WP) arate aetna | >60 
Powder 


73D, 73Eeceenecenenennne 
Prosser 


High-~-<---=--~ 


Quincy 
9 | Cae ee 
Quincy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
{ | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
I | 
| | 
Highmoeenennan=|High--nnennaa—- 
| | j 
| | los 
| | | 
| | | 
74B, 75B, 75E, T6B--eoe | >60 | | 
| | | 
| | laa 
| | [ 
| | | 
78B*: | { 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


QUINCY “enna na nam enene 


= 

f 

t 

| 

| 

( 

i] 

i] 

i] 

1 

| 

i 

f 

9] is9f 

& s 

o rt 

1 t 

i] 1 

! 1 

1 ' 

1 | 

| 

i 4 

1 ' 

! 4 

i t 
= 
e 


Rock outcrop. 


79B, 79C, 79D, 79E, 80B, 
80C, 80D, 81E, 82E----- 
Ritzville 


83C*: 
Ritzville-----------==-! 60 


Rock outcrop. 


84%, 
Riverwash 


85F*: 
Rock outcrop. 


Xeric Torriorthents. 


BED onan nennnnn nnn nnn 


Low. 


87B, 87Coocewwew nnn nnnn= 
Sagehill 


88B, 88C, 88D, 89B, 89C, 
89D, 89E-------- caiinciareene 
Shano 


High-~---=-<+<~ 


>60 


9OA*: 


Silvies------------~--- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ling 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
I 
1 
| | 
| 
| 
ts 
| 
| 
| 
lag 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
bay 
po 
| 
f 
>60 | 


Winone+2+-s---cceresnn= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Rockly | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
>60 


--- Moderate~=---==|High--nnnnnnan— 
rT ' 


a ce a Se EY RY A i A Sei SD Gi A SR eS a 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL FEATURES~~Continued 


| j—___pan | 
Depth jHardness | j 


Waha 


map symbol | frost action | Uncoated stee1} Concrete 
th {Thickness | 
n n 
{ | | | | | 
O1A-nennwnn anne nnnnnnn| >60 -- | 20-40 }tick |Moderate~-=-—-=|High-——-------~ILow, 
Stanfield | 
92iroewannwammnnnnnnnnnn! >60 | --- | 20-40 {hin |Moderate-=---—-|High-m-—-m---==| Low. 
Stanfield | | | | | i j 
99Brnenewmnnmnnnnnmnnnnn| 12-20 |Hard | --- | ewe | High-+--------- Moderate------~| Low. 
Starbuck | \ 1 | | j | 
sae, | | | 
Starbuck--=--meo--onnoe| 1220 |Hara | --- | = [Hig mo-nennnonn |Moderat -ooo=-| Low. 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
95Bownnannnnnnnmnmmennn| >60 --- | 20-40 | mick |Moderate=—-----|iigh-wm--------| Low. 
Taunton 
{ \ | | | I | 
96B, 96D-—--nnnnnan-nnn=-| p60 |---| LH  Itoterate------~ !Moderate~--~---!moderate. 
Beier | | 
| | | | | | | 
S7C, 97E, 98C, 9BEranns | 260 | ame | mee Iti gh a n-- n= lModerate-------| Moderate. 
ce | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
pieehan: | | | | 
Tolos=--=-=-==-= ——non—m| >60 | --- --- --- jis a ~-|Moderate-------|Moderate. 
Kilmerques-a-------=e--| 20-40 |soet --- | --- |Hoderate------~|Moderate------~|Low. 
100C*, 100E*: | | | | | | 
Tolomnnanmwemmmennnnnmnl = 960 [mee mee | ee [High=—--~----== Hoderate-———-~- Moderate. 
KLicker=nr--nomeennnn| 20-40 {Hara | --- | --- |Moderate---~---|Moderate-~-----|Low. 
101A------- monn ennnmn| >60 | --- | --- | a |High=m=-enn-o-=|Noderate~=---~= |Moderate. 
Tolo Variant | j | | | | 
102C, 103E, 104E-—-----=| 40-60 {Soft | --- a |}tigh-m=-----n-=|Moderate-~ ~---- itow. 
Tutuilla 
| { | | | | | 
LOSAeerenewenenenennnen=| 969 | ae | mee | I igh----~--~--- i gh-----------l Low. 
Las | | | | 
I | | | | | | 
106Anenannneennnennneem=! 969 | ame | mee eI gh-~~~---~--- | Hi gh-~---------l Tow. 
napine | | | | | 
107E*, 107F*: | | | | | 
Unat i1la----------~-=--= | 60 [--- | == | o-+ — [Moderate------~|Noderate------~[Moderate. 
Kahler--=-== annannnn| >60 | <= | = “<= Imoderate---~--- |Noderate----~-~|Hoderate. 
sitets | 
Umatillasw-a-ennnnnennn | >60 | = | cas | -—=< Iwoderate==-=--= | Noderate~--=--= Moderate. 
Kahler---aa-nnnconnnn| >60 | === | a a Moderat: ------- |Noderate ——SS=<= Moderate. 
Q8inenaneennnnnnnnmnnne| 1020 {Hara | --- --- {Noderate------- |Noderate-------l tow. 
109A, 110A-~-------—----| >60 } awe fame | oe | Moderate--~----!Moderate-- = low. 
eal | | | 
\ \ | | } | } 
ae | 
Vitrandepts | | | | | | 
112B, 112D, 112B-—-=nno-| 20-40 |Hard | — _- {Hoderate~=-----|Noderate---=---|Low. 
| | | | | | | 
i t t 1 1 1] i] 


See footnote at end of table. 


380 Soil Survey 
TABLE 16.-~SOIL FEATURES=-Continued 
| Bedrock ; Cemented H H Risk of corrosion 


Urban land. 


Soil name and | | | pan | Potential | | 
map symbol j Depth jHaxdness j j i frost action i Uncoated steel | Concrete 
Depth j|Thickness 
| { . | i | | 
113D*: | { | I | 
Waha-------- een enema era | 20-40 | Hara === | -—- |Noderate-----~-|Moderate=-----~| Low. 
a 5-12 tiara = — | woderate-----~~ \Moderate-----—-| Low. 
114B, 114C, 115D, 115E, | | | H H I 1 
116D, 11 7do—m———nnnnn| >60 | --- | --- | --- | tighm=---nnnmmm| High-=nnnanmnm=| Low, 
Walla Wall 
ie j { | | | | | 
118B-~=nnnannmnnnnnonmnn| >60 | ome | 40-60 | Thin Highsssessese=< | Highs<os+s-<<-- Low. 
Walla Walla | | | | | i 
Qan-ao-----=--------=-| 60 | -— Pe eee Te I Moderate-------! High-------~---! Low. 
ee | | | | oe pen 
i | | | | | | 
120c*: | | | | | | 
Wanserm--nmmmnnnnnnnnnn| >60 | Stale — | =< |Moderate----==~|Hligh-==---=-==-{ Low. 
pipette. ee es eee ee Fa or al 
se | | | 
121B, 121C, 121D--------!_ 940 Hara 1 20-40 |rnick  !ign------~----|nign-----------ltow. 
rates | | | | | | | 
fale: | to lee | — 
122Benenn een anneae------) 60 o-- --- --- Low--seeoonn-<= | High-=------===! Low, 
Winchester H 1 I H 1 I H 
| | | | | | | 
ae Pom ee fae dee | | 
Wi h a ne 0 OS >60 re, oun ana Lowasoweweenne=! Hi gh=--see--=<==! Low. 
inchester } } | { | i gl 
Quinton----~------ --——-| 20-40 | Hara | --- | --- | Low=n=nnnnnnmme | Highmmannnommmn | Low, 
re | | | | | | 
Winchester-------------! 960 | --- |---| I ow------~~--~-! ti gn-----------| Low. 
i { | | | | | 
ena aan, | | | i | | | 
- Pot | | 
125F*: 
Wrenth aovennnennenemn| 20-40 |Hard | --- | --- |Moderate-=--~-—|Hoderate~=-=-==| Low. 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | | 
126A. | | | l { | 
Xerofluvents | | | | | 
127F. { | | | | | | 
Xerollic Durorthids | | | | I | 
Te eee eee neem | >60 | -o- i aoe — |Moderate--—=--~ Moderate------~|Low. 
— | | 
a pf fl | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | I | | 


i 
Yakina-~---amannnnanan| >60 

| 

i 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 17,~-WATER FEATURES 


381 


["Flooding" and "water table” and terms such as “rare," "brief," “apparent," and "perched" are explained in 


the text. 


The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
feature is not a concern or that data were not estimated] 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


| j Fioodin T High water table 
Soil name and jHydrologic: { | | 
map symbol j group | Frequency | Duration Months Depth Kind Months 


1B, 1C, 2B, 2C-=-----2== 
Adkins 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
3A, rl 
Adkins j 
4B*: H 
Adkins---—=---~—-~————| 
I 

| 


Urban land. 
5C*: 


Albee-----------------= 


Bocker-----ee--eeeee=— 
Anatonerss=---- ne neeen= 
6B, 6C, 6D, 6Eenm=nrennm 
Anderly 

Anderly----- Sateen men meee 


Urban land. 


8B, 8Cennnewecenennenane 


Athena 


a 


Bocker 


Bridgecreek=-9<s-<---<<= 


11F*: 


Bowlus-<-«<«-----e<<--= 
Buckcreek=--=----~-<+--- 


12C, 12E-esewn senna nee 
Bridgecreek 


13F*; 
Buckcreekqoes=-eneenen= 


Gwin------------------- 


14Be-~---=-----~ caaetamieneial 
Burbank 


15B, 15C, 15E----cenee— 
Burke 


16B, 16C, 16D, 16E---=--=- 
Cantala 


See footnote at end of table. 


Qa vo Vv A 


Noneoneeeereeee= 


None<-=-----=-~- 


Noneewn=<--sere~ 
Nonewso-cre<ee= 


Nones-onnneee-e= 


Nonew<-----2-=-- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
None~---a=emen==| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nonec-soeeosnene 


None-----------= 


None----<-----=— 


Nonen-esees---== 


None@e<ee<2escenn 


Nonen<<<-e-esae= 


Nonew=------97=> 


None@---<----a0= 


[Nonew=-mnnnnn nn 


| Nodeseecocecse= 
Noneo=-<ss-<-e08 


Nonew==----=---= 


ee eee tte ee en eee ea en 


ee ee ec a eS a SR SS A PE PD HY SPE AS SU SONS NS ee ce te we NE ebuny 


a ee a EN a PS TE SS SS PST SS SSS SO GP SE GD SG VE REY ee 


26.0 


1.53.5 


>6.0 


>6.0 
>6.0 
>6.0 
>6.0 


26.0 


6.0 


>6.0 


>6.0 


>6.0 


>6.0 
>6.0 
76.0 


6.0 
>6.0 
26.0 


26.0 


26.0 


Apparent 


382 Soi! Survey 
TABLE 17.--WATER FEATURES-~Continued 


| T Floodin H Tigh water table 
Soil name and |Hydrologic| | | j 
map symbol | group | Frequency Duration | Months Depth | Kind Months 


| { | | | | | 
17M: | | | | | | | 
Catherine Variant------| D | Occasional=-----|Brief---------| Dec-May 0-4.0 lapparent Jan~Dec 
Catherine~-----nm—=-nn=| c [Occasional----=-|Brief-o-m=--=-| Dec-May | 2.0+4.0 {apparent | Dec-Jun 
18B, 18C, 18E, 19D, 200-| c | one--==-nm—n---| --- | --- | >6.0 | --- | --- 
Condon 
{ | | { | | | 
21D*; | | | | | | | 
Condon==-==--==nannmnnn! c | None=—----——-=——| -- --- | >6.0 a oo 
Bakeove aaannnnnnnmwene| D | None==mnnnnennne| -- -—- | >6.0 | Coates bee 
22C, 22D--ennnnn= airless c |None=-onmwnmnman| se — | 1.5-3.0 | Perched 1 Mar=May 
Cowsly { { | | 1 
| | | | | | | 
, a | Poff | 
Dune land 
| | | | | I | 
248, 24Cnvnmnmnnnnnnmenn| B |None---a——---=e-| --- | --- | >6.0 | --- | --- 
Ellisforde { | | | | | 
eee | | | | | | 
Ellisforde~----------= -| B |[None~--ennaannmn| — | one | >6.0 | --- | --- 
Ellisforde, eroded-----| B {None — wenn ao | —- | >6.0 | “ | --- 
see: | | | | | 
Entic Durochrepts | | | | 
2)emnnnmennnnawnwnemenn| B lRar ewemnanenaan | --- -- | >6.0 | --- | = 
Esquatzel 
| | | | | | | 
28A, C1) ee ee ee B | iopeedecueuonea! mance | oom | >6.0 | ——= | ems 
ett a | ype 
sane | | j | | 
Freewater---——--nnn---| B |Rarernn——--ennne| Satan | o<~ >6.0 | “2- | oo 
Urban land. | | | | | I | 
= | | { | | | | 
31B, 31D, 31E--=--------|c INone------------! -— J | x60 | i 
psa | | i | | | 
| | | | | i | 
ere | | | j I | 
Gurdane------~-- wennen- | c jNon pomcnenneane| -—- | -“ | >6.0 | -o- | oo 
Giiinly--aa-—nennannnn—| D |None==~—--=——-—-| --- | --- | >6.0 | --- | --- 
sani | | | | | | 
Gurdan monnnnnencwnnnan| Cc |Wone-=----nan-—| — | -— | >6.0 | ==e | -—- 
Rock lyserena-aennne n= -| D None==-=--=2---— = | one | >6.0 | --- oo 
sane | | | | | | 
Gyin~—---——~——~———————-| D Ione pone eee n nn oe | -_- | >6.0 | -_ | -—- 
Ricker-n-—annennnnnnn| c |Wone — <nnnom=| --- | -- | >6.0 | sen | --- 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | | | 
ce | | | | | | 
Giinmnnennennncnnnnnnnn| D |None==--nnnnnn—=| -_ | oon | >6.0 | -— | a 
Rock outcrop. H H | | i H 
| | | | | | 
t i I 1 I i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.°-HATER FEATURES~~Continued 
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g Z 1 a i t i t i i 3 8 | t i a 8 i A t { i i J 1 
3 o Oo oO oO i=] o (=) fo] Oo o °o o oS oO o So Oo Qo So °o i=) Oo Oo 
for e e e e ° e * e e a e ° e e « . a Q ° 2 6 G a 
aw nw ray Aw nw A “aw aA “a n a Aw nN nw “Aw aw A aw aw aA nw nw aw 
3 ! i t ry 1 1 ’ 1 ' i j 1 t a t t t q 4 i ' i 1 
@ i ’ t t i a q a rT 1 1 i 1 1 t i t 1% 3 i rT t 1 
fe} i i t I I i a i t i] 1 i i i 1 t t i] i a rT t t 
2 
§ 
ww i 1 '] i i] a a ' ’ ' a t t iy a t ‘ 1 t i t a 1 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.-°WATER FEATURES-~Continued 


| | Filoodin T Ax i water table 
Soil name and paydrologic; | | | j : 
map symbol H group | Frequency Duration j Months j Depth j Kind | Months 
| | | | , = | | 
ee eee ee ee Oe ee 
“onyx | | | | 
64B, 64C, 64D, 64 oman B |Non sevnccennnnn| --- | -- | 96.0 | = | --- 
pets | | | | | | 
65A, 66Aq---------------! free decensincmesl wen | m—- | 2,5+3.5 lapparent | Jan-May 
a. | | | | 
{ | | | i | | 
67B, 67C, 68D, 68E, 690, | | | | | | | 
eae eaaeaamaeaeae Mn jNone-—-~- cai | --- ee a2 ieee 
Pilot Rock | | ! | | | 
70*. 
{ | | | | | 
nee | | | | | | 
71An-nwnennencnwnenwwnnn| B bom saonnnnowonn| — — | >6.0 | mee | on 
dais | | | | | | 
5) | 38 Iparigiat | = ee oe ae — 
— ; | a on a eee 
73D, 73E----seneenaeann= c |None=---m-nnon| — “= | >6.0 | nee «oe 
Prosser 
| | | | | { | 
74B, 75B, 75E, 76B----~~| A |None~--=-=n=-—n—| --- | _— >6.0 --- | --- 
eas | | | | | | 
71Comewnnmmmnnnnnnnnannn| A |None===———--==—-| --- | --- | 36.0 | --- | aot 
puny | | | | | 
*s | | | | \ | 
Lea | | | | 
Quincy--------+------. =| A |None-=—===-=== —| a |= a won 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | 
79B, 79C, 79D, 79E, 80B;| | 
B0C, 80D, BIE, 82E-—-=-| B [None===--nn—mm --- fom | 26.00 fone = 
Ritzville 
ck | | | | | 
Ritzville--------- —aonn| B |None-----—=-——-| =o | a | >6.0 | “= | = 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | 
aie, | | | | 
Riverwash | | | | | 
_— | | | 
Rock outcrop. | | | i | | 
Xeric Torriorthents. | | | | j | H 
Cities! fh FHaiipleniieimcerariniecesl --- an ae a ae 
Rock1y | | | | | | | 
87B, B70mannnnn nnn | B [Non ae omaaae — | --- 6.0 — | — 
ee | | | | | | 
8B, 88C, 88D, 89B, 9c, | | | | | 
BOD, B9E-nnnnnnnnnmnnn| — B |None-=-~a=--nno| a [ == | 96.0 | == | = 
oe | | | | | | | 
om | Lee Wes deaeaewee | 
Silvies---eenennnnennnn| D [Won eee --- =-- | +1-2.0 jApparent =| May~Jul 
i I i] ft t 


1 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.°=WATER FEATURES=--Continued 


| T Flooding High water table 


Soil name and {Hydrologic} | | | 
map symbol | group i Frequency | Duration | Months | Depth | Kind | Months 
| | | { | a | | 
ean | | | | | | | 
Winom------nes---o nnn | D |Raremm—nnnnnnnne| --- -- | 3.0-6.0 Apparent Mar-dun 
QLAsHseecs<serr= —nnnen| Cc |None------------| ons | === | 1.5-6.0 l perched H Feb-Jul 
Stanfield | | | | | 
Q2Ann nen nnn nnn nnn nnn | c {None eocnerecnen | —- = | >6.0 | oe —_ 
Stanfield i | 1 | 
| I | | | I | 
Q3Bananwameennnnnemennnn| D {None een [ ee | <= >6.0 | _— = 
Starbuck 
| | | | | | | 
Sia | i | | | | | 
Starbuck--- 3s ssecn n= D |Wone eae at a | acai | ooo | >6.0 | —— | _— 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | H | 
e | | | | | | | 
98 peneennnmnnenmernnnnen a po f= foee fo — | 
Taunton 
| | | | | j | 
96B, 96D-~---------- === | ¢ lNone=s--eneenan= | --- tame ! 3.0-4.0 |Perchea | Feb-Apr 
i Pana | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
97C, 97E, 98C, 98E----=- | Bp INone~----------- —_— ae ee ae ee 
tole | | | | | | | 
i \ i | I | | 
99C*, 99E*: | | | | | | 
Toloq-ene- n= == - === | 8 a oon _— | >6.0 | --- Ln 
| | I | | | | 
Kilmerque*------------- | Cc |None aaa | == | === | >6.0 | == | caclded 
100C*, 100E*: | | | | | 
Tolosessa-s“sessesseer= B Nonew-<--eeer re “<= a= >6.0 --- oe 
fa | be Wie | 
Klicker----- Salt atta Cc Nonewsersrees--- --- oon >6.0 ==— =+- 
| | | t | | | 
LOLA non nn nn en ne nner ne | D [Frequent=-------| Long oleae etait | Mar-Jun +1-3.0 apparent Mar-Oct 
Tolo Variant. j | | j | | 
102C, 103E, 104E-------- c \Nonew=--=--=-==— | oe — } 6.0 | --- = 
Tutuilla | | | | | | 
| | \ | | | | 
LOSA qo < eee enero n= siansaiml Cc lOccasional ee lBrief stn tr a em | Jan=-Apr H 1.0-4.0 lapparent H Nov-Jun 
tapine | | | | | | | 
| i | | j | I 
Ny eee ----| c IRarern--nnnnnnnn| -- | --- 4.0-6.0 Apparent | Nov-Jun 
Umapine 
z i | | \ { | { 
107E*, 1O7F*: | | | 
Umatillaq--errn------- = | {none anima === | = | >6.0 | awe | ee 
Rahler~=----=- ~-o-----| |None--=--—-=--~- p  aee en i ee fle 
tarts | | | | | | | 
Umatilla~-~-----------~ -| B |None-== no co| = | == | >6.0 = | == 
Kahler--~------<-------- | B {None -<ss===== ee =H == | 6.0 “<= | ene 
Gwin--------~---------- D |none mevennnnnn-- | --- | — | >6.0 | — oar 
109A, 110Aee=-----ne----! BL Raren--n-ne----- fo ae { .-- | a.o-6.0 lapparent | Feb-Apr 
Veazie | | | | | | 
| | | I | | | 
111A. | | | | i | { 
Vitrandepts H H | | | | i 
{ | \ | | | | 
1 { i} t 1 4 i] 


See footnote at. end of table. 
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TABLE 17,--WATER FEATURES~-Continued 


| | F Toodin T Hr h Wa ter table 
Soil name and jHrsrosogte| | | | 
map symbol | group j Frequency Duration | Months | Depth Kind j Months 


112B, 112D, 112E------~- 
Waha 


113D*: 


Waha-~=-----28---=----- --- 


Rockly so=seccesseneren= — 

114B, 114C, 115D, 115E, 
116D, 117D, 118B-----=- 
Walla Walla 


119A----= a ns one 
Wanser 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
120C*: | 
Hansers-mmennnonnmnnnn| -- 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


0.5-1.0 {Apparent 


Quincy--+-------=------ 


121B, 121C, 121D-------- 
Willis 


>6.0 


>6.0 | ea 
| 
| 


122B-eceen =n wena eee ates 
Winchester 


>6.0 —— 


123B*: 
Winchester---s9<s-<--<<~ 


Quintonernn een e een = ee 


124B*: | 
Winchester------------- A 


Urban land. 


125F*: 
Wrenthammq~-<seesconnnn 


Rock outcrop. 


126A. 
Xerofluvents 


Xerollic Durorthids 


128A ee eee manne meennnnnen eine 


Apparent. 
Yakima 


129A*: 


Apparent 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“-- >6.0 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
127F. | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Urban land. | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 18.~-CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


tt 
Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 


| 
Riking-----n-neeennnnann| Coarse~loamy, mixed, mesic Xerollic Camborthids 
Albeess<---<-"--= | Fine-loamy, mixed, frigid Ultic Haploxerolls 
Anatone---<<8----~ eae Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Lithic Haploxerolls 
Ander ly-wwnn nnn wenn rere nnn | Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Haploxerolls 

| 


Athenawnw-n--en-sneneen----! Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Pachic Haploxerolls 
Loamy~skeletal, mixed, mesic Lithic Haploxerolls 


Loamy~skeletal, mixed, frigid Lithic Haploxerolls 


Rakeoven@-o esta sees een nen 


Bockermseaseennn ne sennnnn= 


Bowlus-sseset-n te tersercn= | Fine-silty, mixed, frigid Pachic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Bridgecreek-~--=------= aay Fine, montmorillonitic, frigid Typic Palexerolls 
Buckcreek~~eserren = ~-=-! Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Pachic Ultic Haploxerolls 


Burbank=---<<9----<---<---! Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Xeric Torriorthents 
Burkewn-----ee-c-s-------=! Coarse~silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Durorthids 
| Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Haploxerolls 
Catherine-----------------! Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haplaquoils 
Catherine Variant------<-~} Fine~loamy, mixed mesic Cumulic Haplaquolls 
nn | Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Haploxerolls 
chil: a ana | Fine, montmorillonitic, frigid Xeric Argialbolls 
Eiiietonde I Coarse“silty, mixed, mesic Calciorthidic Haploxerolls 
Entic Durochreptsween-=""| Entic Durochrepts 
Esquatzel=----------------! Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Torrifluventic Haploxerolls 
Freewater---~-------------! Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Fluventic Haploxerolls 
ers TT | Clayey-skeletal, montmorillonitic, mesic Pachic Argixerolls 

Loamy~skeletal, mixed, mesic Lithic Argixerolls 
Gwinly-w----e--~----------! Clayey-skeletal, montmorillonitic, mesic Lithic Argixerolls 
Hankins wwe reer —eereen~" Fine, montmorillonitic, frigid Ultic Palexerolis 

Medial over loamy, mixed Entic Cryandepts 
Hermiston------------~-----! Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haploxerolls 
Kahler ose nore sera sere Fine-loamy, mixed, frigid Pachic Vitic Haploxerolls 
Kilmerque ~~ \0rtr—- noon | Coarse-loamy, mixed, frigid Ultic Haploxerolls 
Kimberly-~----------------! Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Torrifluventic Haploxerolls 
Klicker----------nneenoo=-| Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Ultic Argixerolls 
Koehler-qeosn-----n-------! Sandy, mixed, mesic Xerollic Durorthids 
Lickskillet Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Lithic Haploxerolls 
McKay-----~ ee men -----! Fine~silty, mixed, mesic Calcic Argixerolls 
Mikkalow--<------ awumaenn—-=! Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Calciorthidic Haploxerolis 
Mondovirecessscecen----=--! Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haploxerolls 
Morrow-<------------------! Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Calcic Argixerolls 
Nansener=="eseese= ae Coarse=silty, mixed, mesic Pachic Haploxerolls 
Oliphant---ces------=<--=<! Coarse=silty, mixed, mesic Calcic Haploxerolls 
Gaye ssesceeimeeeenaae——c! Coarse~silty, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haploxerolls 
Palunge<seee eee aa | Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Pachic Ultic Haploxerollis 
Pedigors <n sessseen= pics| Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haploxerolls 
Pilot Roche Coarse~silty, mixed, mesic Haplic Durixerolls 
Fotanuges=---—— I Loamy~skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Haploxerolls 

| 
| 


GWinl-a ewe nnnen een n= 


Helter---sccn-- <n een 


Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Cumilic Haploxerolls 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Xerollic Camborthids 
Mixed, mesic Xeric Torripsamments 
Quintonq--esencnaaeenno---' Mixed, mesic Xeric Torripsamments 
Ritzvilleqq“«-------------! Coarse=silty, mixed, mesic Calciorthidic Haploxerolls 
Rock lyons ee er] Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Lithic Haploxerolls 
Sagehi]1~--cw-eerrnnornrr Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Xerollic Camborthids 
Shanos<coee news seen noe Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Camborthids 
Silvies------~~---------~-| Fine, montmorillonitic Cumulic Cryaquolls 
Stanfield~-cwww~enerernn— | Coarse=-silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Durorthids 

| 


QUINCY seeenen wenn nennnnene 


Starbuckwerceeeeaseeeesee=! Loamy, mixed, mesic Lithic Xerollic Camborthids 
Taunton@<<seeseneweeenen=! Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Xerollic Durorthids 
Sr ae ETO | Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Xeric Argialbolils 

Medial over loamy, mixed, frigid Typic Vitrandepts 
Tolo Variant--------------| Medial, nonacid Andic Cryaquepts 
Tutuillac--c-ec----------~! Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Palexerolls 


Umapine=~9---<-9---- | Coarse-silty, mixed (calcareous), mesic Typic Halaquepts 
Umatillaw---werwonrnn nay Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Pachic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Veazlerorrnn—-eeeen- sca an eos Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haploxerolls 


Vitrandepts--------------=! Vitrandepts 
j Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Pachic Argixerolls 
Walla Wallas-eesreerernnn" | Coarse“silty, mixed, mesic Typic Haploxerolls 
| 
1 


Waha--=---2--------=-=---- 


a 


Mixed, mesic Typic Psammaquents 
Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Orthidic Durixerolis 


Willigeeensa-neeencenen nn 


388 Soil Survey 
TABLE 18.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS--Continued 


SF 
Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 
—_———— | ee 


| 
Winchester-~------------=-| Mixed, mesic Xeric Torripsamments 
Winom----- SaaS | Fine, montmorillonitic, frigid Chromic Pelloxererts 
ee | Loamy~skeletal, mixed, mesic Pachic Haploxerollis 

Xeric Tora ee | Xeric Torriorthents 

Xerofluvents~---+-<--— saa | Xerofluvents 

Xerollic Durorthi pees Xerollic Durorthids 

i aaa aaa aaa | Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy~skeletal, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haploxerolls 


Ea i i 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/locator/app. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers. If you believe you experienced discrimination when obtaining services from 
USDA, participating in a USDA program, or participating in a program that receives 
financial assistance from USDA, you may file a complaint with USDA. Information 
about how to file a discrimination complaint is available from the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights. USDA prohibits discrimination in all its programs 
and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and where 
applicable, sex (including gender identity and expression), marital status, familial 
status, parental status, religion, sexual orientation, political beliefs, genetic information, 
reprisal, or because all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public 
assistance program. (Not all prohibited bases apply to all programs.) 


To file a complaint of discrimination, complete, sign, and mail a program 
discrimination complaint form, available at any USDA office location or online at 


www.ascr.usda.gov, or write to: 


USDA 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 
1400 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20250-9410 


Or call toll free at (866) 632-9992 (voice) to obtain additional information, the 
appropriate office or to request documents. Individuals who are deaf, hard of hearing, 
or have speech disabilities may contact USDA through the Federal Relay service 
at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). USDA is an equal opportunity 
provider, employer, and lender. 


Persons with disabilities who require alternative means for communication of 
program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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SOILS THAT FORMED IN ALLUVIUM ON FLOOD PLAINS 
AND TERRACES 


Powder-Umapine-Pedigo: Deep, well drained, moderately 
well drained, and somewhat poorly drained soils that formed 
in silty alluvium; on flood plains and terraces 


Freewater-Hermiston-Xerofluvents: Deep, excessively 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils that formed in 
mixed and silty alluvium; on flood plains 


SOILS THAT FORMED IN EOLIAN SAND, LOESS ALLUVIUM AND 
LACUSTRINE SEDIMENT ON TERRACES OF THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


Quincy-Starbuck-Rock outcrop: Deep and shallow, exces- 
sively drained and well drained soils that formed in eolian 
sand and loess, and Rock outcrop; on strath terraces 


Quincy-Winchester-Burbank: Deep, excessively drained soils 
that formed in eolian sand and gravelly alluvium; on terraces 


Adkins-Sagehill-Quincy: Deep, well drained and excessively 
drained soils that formed in eolian sand, gravelly alluvium, 
and lacustrine sediment; on terraces 


SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS, LACUSTRINE SEDIMENT, 
AND ALLUVIUM ON HILLS, TERRACES, AND 
PIEDMONTS 


Shano-Burke: Deep and moderately deep, well drained soils 
that formed in loess overlying lacustrine sediment and 
cemented alluvium; on terraces 


Ritzville: Deep, well drained soils that formed in loess; on 
hills 


Oliphant-Ellisforde: Deep, well drained soils that formed in 
loess overlying lacustrine sediment; on terraces 


Walla Walla: Deep, well drained soils that formed in loess; 
on hills 


Pilot Rock: Moderately deep, well drained soils that formed 
in loess overlying cemented alluvium; on fan terraces 


McKay: Deep, well drained soils that formed in loess overly- N 
ing alluvium; on fan piedmonts 


SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS, COLLUVIUM, AND ALLUVIUM 
ON HILLS 


Condon-Lickskillet: Moderately deep and shallow, well 
drained soils that formed in loess and colluvium; on ridges 
and hillslopes 


SECTIONALIZED 
TOWNSHI 


Morrow-Lickskillet: Moderately deep and shallow, well 
drained soils that formed in loess, colluvium, and loamy allu- 
vium; on ridges and hillslopes 


P 


SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS, RESIDUUM, AND COLLUVIUM 
ON THE FOOTHILLS OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS 


Athena: Deep, well drained soils that formed in loess; on 
hills 


Gwin-Gurdane-Rockly: Shallow, moderately deep and very 
shallow, well drained soils that formed in loess, residuum, 
and colluvium; on hillslopes and ridges 


Waha-Palouse-Gwin: Moderately deep, deep, and shallow, 
well drained soils that formed in loess, residuum and colluvium; 
on ridges and hillslopes 


Gurdane-Gwinly: Moderately deep and shallow, well drained 
soils that formed in loess, residuum, and colluvium; on 
ridges and hillslopes 


SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS, VOLCANIC ASH, AND 
RESIDUUM ON PLATEAUS AND HILLS OF THE BLUE 
MOUNTAINS 


Cowsly-Thatuna: Deep, moderately well drained soils that 
formed in loess and residuum; on plateaus 


Tolo-Klicker: Deep and moderately deep, well drained soils 
that formed in volcanic ash, loess, and residuum; on 
plateaus and hillslopes 


Anatone-Klicker-Tolo: Shallow, moderately deep and deep, 
well drained soils that formed in loess, residuum and volcanic 
ash; on plateaus and hillslopes 


SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS AND TUFFACEOUS SEDIMENT 
ON TERRACES OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS 


Bridgecreek-Hankins: Moderately deep and deep, well drained 
soils that formed in loess overlying tuffaceous sediment; 
on terraces 


SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS, COLLUVIUM, AND RESI- 
DUUM ON HILLS OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS 


Gwin-Umatilla-Kahler: Shallow and deep, well drained soils 
that formed in colluvium, residuum, and loess; on hillslopes 


COMPILED 1984 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
UMATILLA COUNTY AREA, OREGON 
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SYMBOL 


1B 
1c 
2B 


SOIL LEGEND 


SYMBOL 


NAME 


Adkins fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

Adkins fine sandy loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes 

Adkins fine sandy loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Adkins fine sandy loam, gravelly substratum, 5 to 25 percent slopes 
Adkins fine sandy loam, wet, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Adkins fine sandy loam, wet, 3 to 15 percent slopes 

Adkins-Urban land complex, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Albee-Bocker-Anatone complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes 

Anderly silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Anderly silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Anderly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Anderly silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

Anderly-Urban land complex, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Athena silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Athena silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 


Bocker very cobbly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes 
Bocker-Bridgecreek complex, 1 to 15 percent slopes 
Bowlus-Buckcreek association, 40 to 70 percent slopes 
Bridgecreek silt loam, 1 to 12 percent slopes 
Bridgecreek silt loam, 12 to 35 percent slopes 
Buckereek-Gwin association, 45 to 70 percent slopes 
Burbank loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

Burke silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Burke silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Burke silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes 


Cantala silt toam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 


Cantala silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Cantala silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Cantala silt foam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
Catherine Variant-Catherine silt loams, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Condon silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Condon silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Condon silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

Condon silt loam, 12 to 20 percent north sfopes 
Condon silt foam, 12 to 20 percent south slopes 
Condon-Bakeoven complex, 2 to 20 percent slopes 
Cowsly silt loam, 2 to 12 percent slopes 

Cowsly silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 


Dune land 


Ellistorde sift loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Ellisforde silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes 
Ellistorde-Ellistorde, eroded complex, 1 to 20 percent slopes 
Entic Durochrepts, 20 to 40 percent slopes 

Esquatzel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


Freewater gravelly silt loam, Q to 3 percent slopes 
Freewater very cobbly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Freewater-Urban land complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


Gurdane silty clay loam, 0 to 7 percent stopes 

Gurdane silty clay loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 

Gurdane silty clay loam, 25 to 45 percent slopes 
Gurdane-Gwinly association, 20 to 40 percent slopes 
Gurdane-Rockly comptex, 2 to 20 percent slopes 
Gwin-Klicker-Rock outcrop complex, 30 to 70 percent slopes 
Gwin-Rock outcrop complex, 40 to 70 

Gwinly very cobbly silt loam, 7 to 40 percent slopes 


Hankins silt loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes 
Hankins silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Helter silt loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes 
Helter silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Hermiston silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


Kahler silt loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes 

Kahler silt foam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 

Kabler gravelly loam, granite substratum, 35 to 70 percent slopes 
Kimberly fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Kimberly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Klicker silt loam, 2 to 20 percent slopes 

Klicker very stony silt loam, 20 to 40 percent slopes 
Klicker-Anatone-Bocker complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes 
Klicker-Anatone-Bocker complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes 

Koehler loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Lickskillet very stony loam, 7 to 40 percent slopes 
Lickskillet-Nansene association, 35 to 70 percent slopes 
Lickskillet-Rock outcrop complex, 40 to 70 percent slopes 


McKay silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes 

McKay silt loam, 7 to 25 percent north slopes 
McKay silt loam, 7 to 25 percent south slopes 
Mikkalo silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Mikkalo silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Mikkalo silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
Mikkalo silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
Mondovi silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Morrow silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Morrow silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Morrow silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
Morrow silt loam, 12 to 20 percent north slopes 
Morrow silt loam, 12 to 20 percent south slopes 
Morrow-Bakeoven complex, 2 to 20 percent slopes 


Nansene silt loam, 35 to 70 percent slopes 


Oliphant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Oliphant silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes 
Oliphant silt loam, 3 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Onyx silt loam, O to 3 percent slopes 


648 
6ac 
64D 
64E 


NAME 


Palouse silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
Palouse silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Patouse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
Palouse silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
Pedigo loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Pedigo silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Pilot Rock silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 


Pilot Rock silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Pitot Rock silt joam, 12 to 20 percent north slopes 
Pitot Rock silt foam, 20 to 35 percent north slopes 
Pilot Rock sift loam, 12 to 20 percent south slopes 
Pilot Rock silt loam, 20 to 30 percent south slopes 
Pits, gravel 

Potamus gravelly loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Powder silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Prosser silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Prosser sitt loam, 20 to 40 percent slopes 


Quincy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

Quincy loamy fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

Quincy toamy fine sand, 5 to 25 percent slopes 

Quincy loamy fine sand, gravelly substratum, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Quincy foamy fine sand, 0 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Quincy-Rock outcrop complex, 1 to 20 percent slopes 


Ritzville very fine sandy loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 
Ritzville very fine sandy loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Ritzville very fine sandy joam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Ritzville very fine sandy loam, 25 te 50 percent slopes 
Ritzville silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Ritzville silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Ritzville silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Ritzville silt loam, 25 to 40 percent north slopes 
Ritzville silt loam, 25 to 40 percent south slopes 
Ritzville-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 25 percent slopes 
Riverwash 

Rock outcrop-XericTorriorthents complex, 10 to 70 percent slopes. 
Rockly very cobbly loam, 2 to 20 percent slopes 


Sagehill fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Sagehill fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
Shano very fine sandy ioam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 
Shano very fine sandy loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Shane very fine sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Shano silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Shano silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Shano silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Shano silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Silvies-Winom complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


Stanfield silt loam, O to 3 percent slopes 

Stanfield silt loam, reclaimed, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Starbuck very fine sandy loam, 2 to 20 percent slopes. 
Starbuck-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Taunton fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Thatuna silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Thatuna silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes 

Tole silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 

Tole silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 

Tolo silt loam, granite substratum, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Tolo silt loam, granite substratum, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Tolo-Kilmerque association, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Tolo-Kilmerque association, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
Tolo-Klicker association, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Tolo-Klicker association, 15 to 35 percent slopes 

Tolo Variant silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Tutuilla silty clay foam, 1 to 15 percent slopes 


Tutuilla silty clay toam, 15 to 35 percent north slopes 
Tutuilla silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent south slopes 


Umapine silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Umapine silt loam, reclaimed, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Umatilla-Kahler association, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Umatilla-Kahler association, 35 to 70 percent slopes 
Umatilla-Kahler-Gwin association, 35 to 70 percent slopes 


Veazie silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Veazie cobbly loam, 0 t 3 percent slopes 
Vitrandepts, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Waha silty clay loam, 1 to 12 percent slopes 

Waha silty clay loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Waha silty clay loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Waha-Rockly complex, 2 to 20 percent slopes 

Walla Walla silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Walla Walla silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Walla Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent north slopes 

Walla Walla silt loam, 25 te 40 percent north slopes 

Walla Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent south slopes 

Walia Walla silt loam, 12 to 25 percent south slopes, eroded 
Walla Walla silt loam, hardpan substratum, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
Wanser loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Wanser-Quincy complex, 0 to 12 percent slopes 

Willis silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Willis silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Willis silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes 

Winchester sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Winchester-Quinton complex, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Winchester-Urban land complex, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Wrentham-Rock outcrop complex, 35 to 70 percent slopes 
Xerotluvents, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Xerollic Durorthids, 30 to 60 percent slopes 


Yakima silt loam, © to 3 percent slopes 
Yakima-Urban land complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
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UMATILLA COUNTY, OREGON OREGON AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


12¢ 


BOUNDARIES MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


National, state or province Farmstead, house 


{omit in urban areas) 
Church 


ESCARPMENTS 


VV Y ye ey rN VN WY 


County or parish Bedrock 


(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


Minor civil division School 
indian 


i Ci 
Reservation (national forest or park, Indian mound (label) 7 Moun: 


state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


Tower 


Located object (label) GULLY 


Land grant 


Tank (label) DEPRESSION OR SINK 


Limit of soil survey (label) Wells, off or gas ete AMPEE SITE 


{normally not shown) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Field sheet matchline & neatline Windmill 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Kitchen midden Blowout 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


Clay spot 


Gravelly spot 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


WATER FEATURES 


Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 


Dumps and other similar 
Divided (median shown non soil areas 


if scale permits) 
Other roads 


DRAINAGE 
Prominent hill or peak 
Perennial, double line 


Rock outcrop 


Trail (iacludes sandstone and shale) 


Perennial, single line 
Saline spot 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 5 
Intermittent 
Sandy spot 
Toterstate Drainage end 
Severely eroded spot 
Rederal Canals or ditches 
Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 
State . 
Double-line (label) 
Stony spot, very stony spot 
County, farm or ranch Drainage and/or irrigation 
Ash spot 


RALEROAD LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
{normally not shown) 


FENCE 
{normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 


Marsh or swamp 


Without road TOPEDEUG ET 


WEL Spring 


TPUOUPPer acre 


With road 


Well, artesian 
With railroad 


Well, irrigation 
DAMS 


Wet spot 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 
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